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every nation to run its antiquity as far b 


as s poſſible, and when once they have arrived at the 


regions of fiction, no bounds are ſet to the wonders 


of every narration. Were we to take our character 
: of the ancient inhabitants of this iſland from the le- 


monuments, or traditions, which have been 


ſeft by thoſe inhabitants themſelves, we might be 


apt to ĩmagine, that arts, even in that arly period, 
were Cultivated, and ſciences known, to ſome degree 


of perfection. Fhe Druids, if we believe ſome 
fragments of their own, underſtood aſtronomy and 
medicine, and gave leſſons in morality and meta- 


phyſics: But what credit can be given to the ac- 
s of 'a barbarous people, told by themſelves? 
The Lhowidthy e and , indeed, of their prieſts 

might-be gl, if compare with the almoſt brutal 


| fimplicity and ignorance of the reſt of the people; 


but it could not deſerve the name of ſeience, if put 


in competition with what was known and practiſed 


by their polite contemporaries of Greece and Rome. 
From the accounts of thoſe ſenſible writers, and 


themſelves, we are to eſtimate this ancient 
All that we find related by credible wit 


Jenty* of animals, ſavage ""FPhetr heir 


| houſes were ineanly built” and pare regs 3 
1 dentally, over the country, without obſervance, dif. 


tance, or order, The only motives of their choice 


were the peculiar fertility of ſome ha Fre ſpot, or the 
"ys upon 
milk | 


OY of wood and wager.” 
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7a) elles und 8 
ſuffieient authority, before the Romans entered this 

island, is, that the country was filled with incredible 3 

ä numbers of people, and their fields ſtored eee 
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wore were ſeink ef beats; b dete great t f 
bodies were left always expoſed to the imufies * 
weather, all that was naked being painted With blue? 
This cuſtom of painting was univerſal among them; 2 
either in order to ſtrike terror in their enemies, bs: 
to defend the pores of the naked eee 
; ries s of the n Dei n e ne 25 Wu 


places where" ſtrangers generally detörted, ö. th de 
of commerce. The commodities exported were 
chiefly hides and tin; and, probably, cher Gomes: 
1 the d, which  requiredins art 
in the preparation ME . 5.28 9 Be Jr? 4% Fad. * * 
Their government; like tive of ths: neient Gai 
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. conſiſted of ſeveral "petty F which deem 
; do be the original governments of mankind, and de. 
; duced from the natural right of paternal dom nion: 
* but whether theſe little principalities deſcended by 
6 ſuceeſſion, or whether the e were elected by tlie 
i conſent of the people, is not recorded. Upon great 
| or uncommen dangers, indeed, the chief commander 


of all their forces Was choſen by common eonſent in 
4 a general aſſembly, as Ceſar relates of Caſſibelau: 

nus, upon his invaſion; The ſame was done upon 
their revolts againſt the Roman eolonies, under Ca- 3 3 
ractacus and their Queen Boadicea; for among wem 
women were admitted to their gia on ay 1 
neral 2 wth the right: 8 meritz 
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Varg e man is an animal in almoſt every — 
dhe ame 3 and all the Andree botyrepnt eee fie 
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© community of wives, among certain numbers, and 


| Ce oe which was his own. _ 


28 perſons of learning, derived to them by! 
dition. Their {kill conſiſted in the obier 
| 83 *nd upon the influence of its appear» — 


iy 
'- 9 taught a morality, which principall 
_ conſiſted in i ang man Pax aug . Their lives — 
ſimple and innocent, in woods, caverns, and ollow- 
trees; their food acorns or. berries, and their drink 
water. They were reſpected and admired, not only: 


| for knowing more. han or eng hut or debe 
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ee eee What che inhabitant of Bri- 


tain. was at chat time, the inhabitant of South Ame- 
: „ at this day. - But there 


was one cuſtom among the ancient inhabitants of 


chis iſland, which ſeems peculiar to themſelves, and 


is not to be found in the accounts of any other an- 
cient or modern nation. The cuſtom I mean, was 


by common conſent. : Every man married, indeed, 
but one woman, who was always after, and alone, 


eſteemed his wife; but it was uſual for five or fix, 
ten, twelve, or more, either brothers or friends, as 
they could agree, to have all their wives in common. 


But this, though calculated for their, {yl Kappis 
neſs, in fact proved their greateſt diſturbance ; and 
we have ſome inſtances, in which this a of 


wives produced diſſenſions, jealouſies, and death. 
| Troy woman's. children, however, were the pro- 


y.of him who married her; but all claimed. a 
e in the care and defence of the whole ſociety, 


To eſtimate the wiſdom of. the people; we. | 
examine the manners of their teachers. Tf che laity 
were ſo very barbarous, the Druids, their ir 


tors, muſt have but few pretences to ſuperior refine- 
ment; yet, I know not how, we have different and 
| almoſt contradi&tory. accounts of this extraordinary 


fraternity. They have been repreſented, - oP ſome, 


tra- 
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countrymen omens of failure 
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what;all others. yalued and purſued : by their victue 
and temperance, they reproyed and corrected IN 
vices. in others, from Which they were themſelves _ 
„F monde of; no <tie np then ; 
the reverence due to integrity, to enforce obedience 
| His dey erred och TN 
det ju the. na- 
iT o laws were i = aſt, enough appro» 
tations da perſon. puniſhed with bonds, or death, 
| but by their condemnation. 
"Bur, on the ever, hand, we lear, that ll ir 
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E in large wicker idols, which ers; made-3 8 
 Fapacious, as to contain a multitude of perſons, who . 
were, in this manner, at once conſumed in the 
flames. The female Druids plunged their knives in 
the breaſts of the priſoners taken In jwar, and pro: 
pbeſied from the manner in which the blood happen- 
_ ed to ſtream from the wound. Their altars conſiſt 
3 I 
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eee we muſt look to wh x ear 


5 + Pert ith! & Aide religion . cannot! be denied: 
35 bat} 3 I can never think that they were npoltors: 
they rſt deceived themſelves into à belief —— 
55 lation of what they taught, and them made uſe of ever 
| A perſuade the people. The ignoranit 
Hs, us, in the ene ee e are many; 


| bs 87 5 were deſtroyed upon dis dae ee 
prif6ners taken in war; and ſuch have ever been 
 Lierificed by ſavage nations, rather from a principle 
of revenge than religion. It is not peculiar to the 
religion & the Druids alone, but was primanily.thie 
aureus practice” of thoſe very nations-iwho. then 
un apainſt-it moſt loudly .. wy ei 
ſhort, the religion of the s. was 1 
wen, chat or every barbarous nation wier bee Cores - 
monies we have any acquaintance. This was the 
- e which was not only practiſed in Britain, but . 
which prevailed, originally, over the greateſt part-of . 
che world: © The original inhabitants of Europe, as a 
learndd antiquaryn — — the ſame; 
all ſpeaking one language, obeying the ſame deities, 
and geverned by ſimilar laws. 2: Sucoeſſive invaſions 
frbm different parts of: Aſia brought) new changes; 
and, as the calonies went weſt ward the Greek, the 
Roman, and Teutonic languages and cuſtoms were 
ſuperinduced over the ancient Celtic All che ooun- 
tries, moſt aceeſſible to ſtrangers, or moſt ſubjecti te 
invaſtons, werb firſt e changed; thoſe which lay ſur- 
rounded by mountai s, or were in ſome meaſure —4 
: Aufred by their ſituatior, ſuclx as Wales CQ lj the 
1 5 . ee of "havens 40 wo hon ys and Crim 
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den Sf e dion Wethave as 
opportunity of viewing many of their aneient,; 
in in ſal meaſure, venerable ſuperſtitions,” ſtill ia Ire- 
3 theſe are; n earing out by degrees, 
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manity more extenſive,” The Britons, fa 
as they were, in ſome meaſure, 
polite inſtructors; and the Romans, 
_querors hiſtory can produce, were at _ _ wol 
olite, the moſt generous,” and humane 
"Nx: 2 e like FRI into A vari 


fall 


FF 
dvantage, that: of - diſſeminating: ar A 


p 
for che fake of . 0 Ferner, | 
dre, orm an ides of the. miſeries- of „ 
people; ho had nothing but fear to kee ben 
war with each 3 and who couldibyildino 
than wm? they: ' avoided = 
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To complete the picture of the calamities of this 
1 ; 2 all che trading and maritime towns, next - 
tte continent, were in poſſeſſion of foreign invaders: 
long before. the Romans entered the iſland... 'Fheſe 
were a people who had been received from motives 
of holpitality, and who, under the character of ex- 
iles is difireS, hy got footing and ſhelter among 
1 the natives, after made war 3 ene 
WW mics. This, added to their fre uent tumults and 
= nallſcres — each other. them not only 
internally unhappy, but an _ prey to each invader. . 
Beſides, they were ill ſuppli arms, and thoſe 
they had were only ſuch as were no longer in uſe 
among the refined nations of the continent. They 
* fought in chariots armed with ſcythes, applied to the 
1 'Thefe were terrible without execution, and, 
made rather to aſtoniſh the rude and ignorant, than 
do break ſuch ranks as were not to be daunted by the 
mere appearance of danger. Their defenſive Armour 
only conſiſte . and they approachec 
the enemy ſhouting, yr roma arms, and ſounding 
their, trumpet, as if, they eſi gned rather to terry 
han deſtroy. Their ir tai Ng = 
enemy's: cavalry, . and mags. ns they 
quently leap, and fight on wn org till, dei e 
or overpowered, they would reſume their and 
make the beſt retreat poſlible. Unpoliſhed nations, : 
though they have more fierceneſs in the onſet, never 
act with that cool, perſevering reſolution, which en- 
ſures victory. This can de 20 uired only where diſ- 
cipline and ſubordi ation have prevailed; and a 
nation, however dumm, levied in haſte, will prodabl 
never make a againſt v troops 
by contention, or elated by long ſuceeſs, This was 
the diſpoſition of the inhabitants; but the face of the: 
country rendered them ſtill more open to every-in-. 
vader: it was plain and open, without towns, for- 
| . or r ace r retrent. to ſecure from an 
5 l my. 
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of defence, but what —— vas able w 5 5 
ſupply, or a love of — yin tinſpirs. 
Such were the wurd 6 


der the enſigns of Julius Cefar, the": 
commander - that ever led . 
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tom + Cefar ee eee e Was 
Pee fond ee Ns 343: Ix" . 
His forces were compoſed of Germans, Batabians, 
ava Gauls, and veteran Roman legions!. He fet fail / 
ſtem Gaul about midnight, and aurived an the Britiſh | 
| *coalt the next afternoon. The-Britons, with their 
naked troops, made a brave oppoſitiomi againſt this 
veteran army: the cnſlicts hetweeh them wert fierce 
and many, the loſſes were mutual, and the ſucceſs 
Fiarious. Caſſibelaunus was Jun be in chief 
of the Britiſn forces; but even à foreign invader. | 
was: not ſufficient! to keep tlie petty priners, uhůd 
commanded the barbarous army, united. Diſſenſion 
ſoon entered among them: and forne;: jealous: 0 
ſinseritycof their general vr envying: his gre 
"fled per to: Ceſat, ſubmitted td the Romans, Ab 
claimed ther: protection + > others followed this baſe 
_ example;-till- Cafſibelaunus, wWeakened by ſo many 
dlceſertions, reſolyed upon making what terms he was 
3 " able, while he had yet an oppottunitys, He ſends! to 
Dear achnowledges the Roman power, agrees up- 
en a certain tribute, and, delivers hoſtages. Thus 
We ſet Britain, from the beginning, remarkable for 
internal · diſſenſron; ane. 1 0 ever - ſtrengthens or 
inen in vader. Lee or 
The Romans were 3 ind ths. name N a 
TE, new conqueſt, and glad of. ending an adventure with 
| honour, which at firſt promiſed only difficulties and 
danger. But the extended foreſty ànd the trackleſs 
wild, was not a quarry for men intent on ſpoil, and 
raiſed to greater tions. Having, therefore, 
rather diſcoyered than ſubdued the fouthern: parts of 
the iſland, the Romans returned into Gaul, with their 
whole forces, and once more left the Britons to their 
cuſtoms, religion, and laws. By two expeditions | 
which Ceſar made into this iſland, he rather in- 
creaſed the glory than the dominions of Rome, and 
gare Britain the honour of being the laſt . of 
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ac annual to. pay, *we take many reaſons; =Y 


hiſtoryz"t6-belidve' they paid it but very neglige 


4 res, this, as an © it of the little faith which Ke 


d fron an extorted ſubmiſſion, — 
D wsr to enfsroe TY OD 33 

1 {tiis 8 that efryperor? hall 

Br en, bur WIS ee 


doing met in —— che Britiſh ambaſfaders, pro- 
the accuſtomĩed tribute, and making the uſu#l . 


lowingz finding: them unfaithful to their promiſe, he 
e third time, for che invaſton eee, 
' but: was prevented from putting: his deſig 
.cution;»by weir anbalſndors, who- averted his" 


moſt:ipolite; ſines to be ſufficiently ſervile-is, perha 
the whole of the art, and the trueſt method of pleaſe: 
Tiberius followed the maxims of Argus, Tad, 
wiſely judging the Roman empire 
ſive, made Lr . this iNand,” Some Ro- 
anhab ie 


2 weh, in daſety;' act 6 
eneral. In conſequence of ſuch friendly diſpoſe 


my answer 8383 nobility reſorted to 
: yd inc rarer: Britons began 
prove. 1 
rally tau 


raught! d "their politer ns 
| icons; howeren — 


eg ain reſto his geſſen; but, 
ſubmiliivels, heaſccond time deſiſted“ The year fol- 
n inte ee. 


by adele adele und Mumie: The moſt” Fivage - 
| "countries" underttand Batter zlmoſt as well 'as the | 


7 too exten- | 


8 eee rr Rent between the two na- 
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Thi firſt art, which D gene- : z 
hbeurs,” is that . 
ed to the Roman ö 
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'  Comius, who learned a part of the Roman politeneſs 
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| yea of tir improvements both in er arms a 
their arrangement in the field. Their ferocity to 

ſtrangers was now ai kate and they ſirſt began 
to coin money, the oldeſt Prin enn being ee of 


by a reſidence in Ceſar's camp. They ſtill, however, 
continued to live as herdſmen and hunters, and ad- 
hered to their uſual ſuperſtitions; a manifeſt inſtance 
of the country being, as rr: inhabited, 
When we read, in Ceſar, of the n rs/ of this 
12 25 the vaſt armies they brought into the field 
| to doubt his veracity.; Such armies could 
pa be levied, even now; and yet nothing is more 
jane. than. that Britain is at leaſt ten times more 
Populous now than it was at that time, A nation of 
Herdſmen and hunters can never be very populous; 
their ſubſiſtence takes up a large tract of country, 
while the huſbandman converts every part © 
| to human uſe, and produces the greateſt quanti 
ſubſiſtencę from circumſcribed poſſeſſion. he 
man hiſtorian has increaſed their numbers, only to 
MOORE 02 luſtre of his e e 
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HE ſecond 3 
T 
— by Oſtarius, and other Roman commanders, 
D. co. With the uſual ſuceceſs. It is true, there 

7 1 > were many Britons who preferred their 
| hardy ſimplicity imported elegance, and, rather 

than e preſented 
their -breaſts to the ſword. But, by degrees, yu 
fierceneſs was ſubdued, or wholly deſtroyed; the 
Southern coaſt, with all the Wem inland country, 
Vas ſecured by the er who took poſſeſſion 


by N camps, bu * and planting 
ing colonies. 
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5 PRIOR: 10 THE CONQUBRT. 
colonies. 


e 7 = 
ſs them into N 


and mY of the northern Britons, with inferior num- 


— — = * 
to a A drawn battle i 
N e 
years 1 _" and 


opulence, of — ad luxury er hk | 
! cried he, how is it l that 
of fuch ee ot ham, Kulmer 
cottage in Britain? 

8 effort more was made by the Bri- 
58 in Bs times of Nero. 

us, omans, 

going wi with the greateſt part of his forces 4 P. 56. 

to ſ ue the ile of Angleſ » where the ſup 
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circumſtances; the Britons, preſuming upon his ab- 
ſence, made a general inſurrection under Boadicea, 
queen of the Iceni, whom the Romans had treated 
wich ſhocking indignities, her, for ſome 
fi ght offence, to be whipped, and her hters to-be 


raviſhed the ſoldiery: in revenge, therefore, at the 
head of 8 army, ſhe fell upon the R 5 


omans, 
— e, Arya were defenceleſs, took their caſtles, de- 
f ſeats of their power at London and 


Velen 2 ſuch was the guns.” _ ſeventy 
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of the Druids were till with all their hoerdd © 
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1 04 a dn evol daun 
__—.:-- returned with: his army, er countered the Britiſh forces 
headed hy their que, owe ay powers, uy | 
1 e ron his victory wit a laughter 1 
5 af in * e edel the besttes iof Britain. 
U: thet now remained Were ſatisfied to exchange 
0 lom for life. This was their laſt ſtruggle: "they 
nme loſt, not only the hopes, but even the deſire, of 
; :vindicating; the — of nature. FR” it 101 524; 
— 8 Romans den ent nen 
ef ſecuring poſſeſſed, of making new 
cConqueſts: they ſeparated the Roman provinge, by 
a wall, from the Picts, their barbarous and reſtleis 
-neighbours; and attempted tx humanize the fierce- 
neſs of thoſe who: ack C os their 3 $$ = 
Z "and manners, baths. and Faſt, alte 206 learning 
: ere introduced and. general. & conduct ſo 
wi ptudent, which had been full 1 by Agricola, 
Vas purſued by his ſucceſſors: with ſo müch ſucceſs, | 
; That the Romans had little trouble afterward. i in Bri- 
| Lain, except in the defence of theit northern frontier. 
Had Rome continued: prgecable: miſtreſs of the 


worl the FORKS. ro dials: pe} 
| mi t have | | 


Fs, by faction, d goverhadÞ Foldiery, torn 
- + Cdn s at homey: kid dunn el abroad, | 
RR Britiſh legio watfeveral times, called over 
= ie ar 60 | ape nk. numbeks of the 
dog N ta-weakert anderende 
. e Darts f lu 
duced to ſoften the 
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| | Minds; 1 uſe 
= 7 of arme, which might Nl uphold their native bravery; 
wee flower of their an werrgat intervals, Arained 
1 kk ö | 
| {| 0 


n and thoſe chat r 
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7 ub Wahi be that, 
A 1 eee Ne . 
95 became more bold i in their incurſions. . Theſe, p 15 
ey bably, were the deſcendants of ſuch; Britons. AS once 


brane exchanged their. country. for, freedom, and 
yr ij” OY 3 the Romans | Ou not... 
s d, in li ee ith leather, 
go filled the country wherever they. _ with ſpoil,” 8 
by i and deſolation: hen repulſed by ſuperior (7 
TTT... Jade wit ils, and == 


-- Wl watched for the next opportunity. of i i ion, when. 
be the Romans were dr IS; away into the remoter parts 
of the iland. 1 = alto ya 1 REO ; is 24638 0 - 
85 Thele enterpriſes were often. peated, and as often | 
yk reprefled, till, in the reign of V alentinian the. oungery 
la, WI the entipire of Rome began to tremble for its J Lt 
10 Myriads of barbarous nations, under the nan of 
Cake and Vandals, invaded the dominion this. 
miſtreſs of the world, with terror, perſeverance, and 
he WM Tapidity. All the Roman legions, were now, there, 
draw from Britain, and. all. the Britons, who. | 


were fit for military ſervice, were 5 away. o 
ON 86 <S 
eld relleve che N who was, purſued by the Goths 
T8 into Piec | tz. ant there DEL) ed quilea, a tow: Wm. * 


dy ir arms, and for repairing heir. ra MH 
— The them B. del ene hc e 5 
| would permit. ung can. be mere Mein 8 

Wy tlie picture of Britain at that period: t 
1ed may Ry were d drawn. av | at 
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their vic 
kept pace 


treſs. 
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: Bic ſtill a peculiar ha ha pineſs 1 in ſtoxe; for 
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and left without 2. Angle 


rage to defend them. he Bri tons who rei 


| began to enter into freſh diſſenſions for ſuperiority ; 
the enemy continued to pour in 


eater eater numbers 18 


ever, from their natiye foreſts and mountains: 


"with all its horrid attendants, of diſeaſe, robbery, 1 


ſedition, increaſed the miſerable picture of the times: 
as Gildas, a contemporar writer, obſeryes, 
with thelr calamities, ie whole for 
otie deteſtable group of cowardice, cruelty, and 


In this terrible ſituation it was, "that they BEA 
5 „ the affiftance of the Romans for relief. 
Their letter upon 


the Britons. Driven by our barbaraus nemy. 


td the ſea, and from thence back upon the barbarians,” 
we have only left us the choice of a grave: either to, 4 


killed ty the one, or to be drowned by the other. 


Romans, however, were unable to help themſelv 4% 
_— leſs 


pable of giving ſuęcour to ſo remot 5 
preſent, fach e „ A 
et, amid ſuch calamities, this people eee . 

ic, 
in general, embraced Chriſtianity. At What ple the 
Goſpel: was firſt preached in this. iſland i is not Known, 


nor 18 it material to know: it is certain, that the ori- 
 giriaF natives of England converted their pagan con- 


querors ſome time after to the lights of revelation; 


and though this people received laws from others, they 
. adcrned lr 


m with the religion of, truth. 
Arts; arms, and elegance, muſt take their riſe, by 
flow. degrees, in os country, and can never be, at 


once, introduced into it with ſucceſs.” All e pains | 
beſtowed tr Britiſh education, only ſerved to render 
| A ark miſerable; eg ed them up as 55 a 


1 
* 


te 


on of oonduct or cou- 


this occafion ſtill re- 
mains upon record: 75 Ætius, thrice. Conſul. The 
. groans 


S a8 


CC 
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A | refinement!” The! people of a country juſt reckimed* 
lz 


from barharity; in ſome*meaſure, reſenible- the ſoil. © 
The cultivation of à few: years may be ſufficient to 
clear away the obſtaeles to agriculture, but it 7 4 5 
ſeveral ages before the land acquires a proper degree 
of fertility: Thus all the blood an Ereafars, 
the Romans loſt in the conqueſt of Britain, in tat 4 | 


19 only ſeryedito depopulate the coun and prepare it 
2 e The Roman pol dcs fucbeaded in 
„ quelling' Britiſh courage; but che inhabitants, de. 


9 
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* Rethpmber bat-fely inſtances in nah ee n 

11 {i bnquerorb did hot excel the people conquered in 

uf | every'virtue;- 8a age barbs 7 bre eminate luxury, 

* have almoſt iever been imputed to thoſe countries 

75 which were obliged to i a foreign invader. 

„ There is a period between natutal rudeneſs and ex 

5 ceſſive-refinetnetity which ſeems peculiarly adapted for 
8 conqueſt: and wur and fits munł ind for every-yirtuous: Ol 
b and grent achievement. In chis ſtate of half-reſine- 

2 ment, che Sauons were at the time in which the Bri- 

a. tons were thus diſtreſſed} This virtuous and warlike 

3 people had conquered wherever they came, and to them | 

oF the-wretched remains of the: ſorlorn Britons had _ 

5 courſe for protection 1 

) WM As theconquelt of (his ug d genorally imputed 

25 to the Saxons as à piece of treabhef , and an invaſion-: 

4 ofithols Tights they: were ofüy called in to protect, 1 

. al the invitation ey vecelyed from the Er 1. 

2 tons, as it has been left us by Wittichindus a con- 

x. | een Riſtorian of credit; and from hence it may 

: bez judged What little right the Britons had afterward eg 
4 bo ben ; 46 The poor and diſfsefted Britons, l. 
e our by hots maden d breed oy" = 
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4 oontinual incurſions, are humble ſuppliants i ty 


4 moſt valiant-Saxons; forſuccour, Weę ara polled. 

e a wide, extended, and a fertile\country; this de 

| cm eld wig be at your devotion and x 4 
of your valour we ſeek for ſafety, 

« and ſhall ng, undergo whateve Terviews: => 

4 may hereafter be pleaſed, 10: impoſe . . 
| - The Saxons were one brumch of thoſe. Ge 
nations, which ſwarming from the ern 


- came to vive laws and Iberey to the relt-bF- Rs. 


A branch of theſes under: the: name of Suevi, had, 


ſome time before Ceſar's invaſion of 'Gaul, ſub-" | 


dued and poſſeſſed an extenſive empire in Germany. 
Theſe, * their ſtrength and valour, were grown 
formidable to all the German nations. The Suevi 
were reckoned,” by cheir neighbouts, a people, for 
whom the very immortal gods wete not a match-in 
war. They were after 
and each became famous for ſubduing the country 
Which i it inyaded. France, Germany, and Eng 2 R „ ü 
were among the number of their conqueſts. 
' The Saxons were far more poliſhed than beenden 

inhabitants of Britain, thou h their acquirements were 
much inferior to the boaſts beer of; Rome. 

They dreſſed with ſome degree of elegance, a luxury 
which was unknown to the Britons; 1 e women uſed ; 
linen garments, trimmed and ſtriped with all nn 
their hair was bound in wreaths, or fell in e 1 
their ſhoulders; their arms were bare, and their bo- 
ſoms uncovered; ien Which, in foie. meaſur, 

1 covernments.yere 6 irely cleive, ard n. why. 
republican: z their eee were choſen 4 merit, 
and diſmiſſed from duty when their a Was no 


SED 


vided into feycral. nations, 


longer needful. The cuſtom of elec ve 
men is of Saxon. original; ſlayer ſubmiſſion . 


ee om, he | 5 ti hit et n 
8 of the citizens of Nome. Tue morning; how- 
ever, on which they were expe 


were every one found dead in his | rifon, each 0 70 
ö ene dba to be de. 


e i 28 
al remarkable 5 


4 thief eas, the had, in me 
xd diſcipline from the omans, hom 
en 8 nquered: it Was their k 1 to + 

, but. 


| A nation, howe ö e ad- . 
Fog e e a | 


Che Fawn. 080 . 
ny W N pe 60h 11. 125 
x treſſed Britons, eaſily ; nducech Conquerors to lend | 
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ern — —.— and . the incurſions of the Pitts | 
| aud Boots with "gi i 'bravery and fycceſs, © | 


| weaker, | The Saxons, 


ever his prok 


and 
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tween the two 
tinued the boundaries of England and Sent- 


ran = ariſe between the Bri- 
1 valued too 
OT. all j had | given, and. the (Bri- 
erhapß, un hat, they . 
, 9 kli rate it is natur to imagine 
© the ra anger nation e mpoſes.laws. on the 

al by the fertile ſoil and 

the ſoft c climate, continued to invite greater mimbers 


from the continent, and now turned their. arms upon 


7 18 | 
b W $f 
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(s Nan have performed, it did not 
ſerve to reſcye his countpy from its new poſſeſſors. 
The Saxons, purſued their 2 
fiercenęſs; new ſwarms of. tl 
£ e over,, till, 15 length, in af 


7 the artery, of, f 
Non 2 3 de 
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ov driven from ; i Feb 


foro fas; 9. duch te ever 


"Te - province thus. k ured . from. the. — * 
enemy, diflenſions 50 
tons and their ne 


1twdye dillerent | 
A e r 4 


ns een 
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natural fierceneſs, and ſoften into the luxuries of 


loft all that ſpirit of freedom 


W 


ſome ODE latein by. "op nd. toward 
the land diffcult of acceſs. ,Some great 1 3 
them, wholly abandoning their native country, ſall- 
ed over to the neighbouring ſhores of France, where. 
poſſeſſing new ſeats, they gave a new denomination 
to that peninſula, which A: I preſerves the name and. 


memory of Britain N a name 125 erer contin ug 
4 home. en 

All the oſeions ofthe Bfitons now Fall; into the 
power of the conquerors, who began. to. loſe, their 


thoſe they had invaded. Though conquerors ever 
bring their own cuſtoms among the people they ſub- 


due, they, at the fame time, aſſume, ſome cuſtoms 5 


from thoſe they have conquered. The Saxons now 
their nation had been. 
long fanious for, and, in Imitation of the Britons 
elves,” among whom Cavety was permitted ſince 


the kindes of che Romans, they madg the people of | : 


_m ſlaves; Theſe wretches, were uſed in . 


Oe eh feeding cattle, and-other ſervile works ; ; N 35 | 


out lands at a certain yearly ſtipend, but 
3 held at the will and pleaſure of the landlor 
"The children of this miſerable belonged to the 
| foil, like the reſt of the ſtock or cattle upon it; 1 


thus began villanage in n England, a horrid cuſtom, 


borrowed from the Romans originally, and 3 
now to the. Saxons by vicious imitation. 
The Saxons, now ho jonger fearin domeſtic des, 
P into luxury and 58 and Rodin no other 
enemies ta ſubdue, t Fe with each other. 
The princes of the ſeven kink 4 they had erected 


began mutuslly to emulate each other's e 29 . 


for che ſpace of above two hundred ed years, all 
ſery that ambition, N : 


ws ki * Arm 7 * 
— 1 diſſenſions of pe: princes are cler 
T; the wars of. exten-- 


lp S4. . 


- 


Aid revolutions between the ſcveral races of the hep- 


' became the 1 ſole monarch 45 E 
the LN which the country no umed, to diſtin- 


north of the Tweed, poſſeſſed by! the P bier and Scots, 
called Scotland. © 


8 war, their titles of honour, laws, and methods of 


abhorrence of ſlavery, were quite forgotten. 
conquerors were corrupted by proſperity. They be- 


twelve hundred Britiſh” monks, who would not ac- 
knowledge Auſtin for a faint, are ſaid to 12 


acrifices to the Britiſh idols, or a Ye Wo- 
den, I have not read of ſuch a ON tim 
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tive empires. The hiſtorians of -this Friel are a8 


barbarous as the 8 51 deſcr but it is 
"ſufficient to know, that after many various 92 


 tarchy,” 5 95 deſtended from the Weſt- Saxon 
_ Eings, partly b; conqueſt, and p a . 
This was 


L* it 557 the principality « of” Wales, poſſeſſed by 
ancient Britons ; and from that p part of the iſland 


135 


No cuſtoms, truly Britiſh or Roman, were now 
to be ſeen: the language of the country, which had 
been either Latin Bae was diſcontinued, and 
"the Saxon or Engliſh only was Tpoken. The land, 
| before divided i into colonics or goyernments, was now 
-cantoned into ſhires, with Saxon appellations to di- 
ſtinguiſh them. Their habits in peace, and arms in 


trials, were all continued, as originally practiſed by 
the Suevi; but their ee e were now no 

more: theſe were changed for deſpotic and hereditary 
Archer; and their "exemplary chaſtity and their 


came Chriſtians, indeed, by the preaching « of Auſtin | 
the monk; but this little improved their manners: 


flauy ehtered by order of theſe new converted 

tians in a 8000 near Caerleoon. 
Chriſtianity, when erroneouſly taught, is even 

more injurious to ſociety than pa 18 z in all the 
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offered together. The devotion of this 
ever, Was equal to gd e, 
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ple, how- 
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frequently /abdicated: the-crown/ ir t ee their 
queens thought it meritorious, chou 5 
lockg to continue in vgn and nw 
ronedub praftice, after their death, were 3 
bas Gints mes 409246 VE t a Wel ee 2 

| — ry =» 
Brivams! at che invaſion 5 # Ceen The beat; far- 
ture, ) „ and Tall the Iuxurbes f 
tithen as dhey are at pre- 
— ſentimental plea= - 


of e confi . 
the dergys/ and little could be expected fro f vio 

forts, ſince their priscipal warne, diſcard the © e 
lights of reaſon. An eclipſe was, eyen by e -4 


ſtoriane, talked of as a dangerous omen 0 fy 
diſtreſſes ;- and 
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. might. bave resſnsbiy been epeckech chat 
ee ee e eee been, at 
| thekead.of ſo large an united dom,  afterithe ex- 
paler, of W . ritons, ſhould; not 
. C 3 5 only 8 
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O onlyhave,enjoyed;the-Gruits of peacey{ but eren have 
| 15 N 


— yet, ſuch ĩa the inſtabilityi of eee IS 
bbb NIE HR chef ee 


mighty. firam 
7 of tile nations whjch Bad polled hoeomitics r= 
a S under ie names of 
1 Europe, fill th —— i 
5 — e er they came with 
<<. 2 3 
1 8 who had mi 
| ſome centuries before, and plundered thoſe very coun- 
tris, which: they were mom themſelves 8 


France; the Danes chiefly evelled their fury at Eng- 

Frog 4833. land, and entering the Thames with an 
2 incredible number of ſhips, carried away 

a yore could neither be defended, nor Os 
of the invaſion. 

— —— antacid: Gm e 
Engliſh, only ſerved to invite them to renew their de- 
predations, and make freſh. attempts the ſucceeding 
ſeaſon. The braveſt blood of the Engliſh had been 
d wlreadyexhauſted in civil war, under the diſſenſions 
of the Saxon heptarchy; and when thoſe wars were 
terminated, pilgrimages, penances, cloiſters, and ſu- 
perſtitions, ſerved to enfeeble the remainder. Thus 
the Saxons were as unable to make oppoſi- 

. _ _ - tion againſt the Danes, as the Britons were to op- 

_ poſe the Saxans heretofore: they therefore bought off 
wteir invaders. wich moneyz à remarkable inſtante 
bow niuch they had degenerated from their warlike 
anceſtors. The money which was thus extorted,. 
unt * Wyagice _ the ſtrength of. the ene+ 


my. | 


; 


riolis "Mea and N fortune, rtune, 

contending nations. No leſs than 2 battles are 
ſaid to have been fought in one year.. The Danes 
divided their forces into ſeveral camps, remoyed them 


were both originally from the 
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the two 


from one part of the country to another, as they were 
forced by neceſſity, invited by hopes of ſpoil, * 


duced by the weakneſs: and diviſions. of the enemy. 


They fortified poſts and paſſages, built caſtles for 


defence of their borders, and the whole country was : 


in ſome meaſure, covered. with their redoubts, the 
veſtiges of eee 5 Ar This manner 


17 


ol fortifying the and the ee . reli- - 


| gion fn ed be. the c oms in which, the Hanes 
iffered from the . ha, 15 | 'D 


raankers cg ently the ſame. . 
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of arts and learning in Europe. Upon the death of 


5 royal fugitive was reſolved not to forkake 
the cottage” of a cowherd, in a ſolitary part of the 
Parret and Thone: here he lived fix months as a 


ed for. his indolence, by his miſtreſs the cowherd's 
— The earl of A re was wane: < Fri to the 


What troops they could-raiſe, upon a minute 8 Bog 


- ſimple dreſs of ſhepherd, with-a ha 
4. e ar 
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wolfe, ki of E- nd, and had received the earlier 
-part of ng of Enghan under the inſpection of pope 
Leo in Rome, which was at that time the chief ſeat 


his elder brother Etheldred, he was called to the | 
Englich N of which 170 was only nominally put 
in poſſeſſion, the coun Fae EIT. IT. the | 
Danes, who 8 wi pride. 
His reign gan with \ wars, 95 be wh s forced ito 
the field: aebi upon his coronation. is firſt 
"battles were fought with ſucceſs; but at length, be- 
ing overpowered by a 'Daniſh Combination, the un- 
fortunate Alfred was obliged to ſeek ſafety b flight. 
In this manner, being abandoned by the world, 2 2 
out ſuccour, and fearing an enemy 14 ev . the 


as was uſual wich his predeceſſors. He 3 to 
i county of Somerſet, at the confluence of the rivers 


ſeryant, and, as we are told, was ſometimes reprov- 
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of his e pts inſtructed them N 


ing; but ſtill none was found ho would undertake 
to give intelligence of the forces or poſture” of the 
enemy. Not knowing, therefore, whont to confide 
in, he undertook this dangerous taſk himſelf: in the 
in his hand, he 
ion to the prin- 
OY ane e Excel. 
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lite, ths Bs pal ing | Ore Rare. 009 2 
vere, tall, at growing intolerable to. poor, 
againſt Tale they are e levelle 


thoſe of war : "he had ſufficient addreſs to cauſe h N- 
ſelf to be acknowl, { Hog by. te ene. 2, 
as his own natural ſ 


to be ſubdued : iu dels ie e 


in a manner Which was 1 2 thought impregnable. 
He fitted out a fleet, kept the Danes. in his domi- 


nions under proper ſubjection, and repreſſed the in · 

9 others N Hi 2 next A 
liſh that country arts o peace, 

had ſubdued by the nels of. war. He is faid to have 

drawn up 3 bod of 90 but, thoſe which remain 

than laws No on practiſe, 1 b 

Saxon anceſtors, and to which probably, 


his ſanction. "The trials by juries, mulcts, and nes 
Nl to him, are of a much 
more RS 18 his reign, It is dale we o 


for GOES by ſomeaſcri 


obſerve, that the | laws of our. 
bo N As a nation becom 


e ag 
mitting a deſpotic prince, or by. taking th 
ment no heir own ha en i in 
N t characters in ha 
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4 — —4 veſelin de 
de lone tranſlations from the 
0 are Kid that ' 3 
* compoſed. ſome. excellent s in the Saxon 
guage: Thoſe d ch he "could take 
a\ , 4 He 'was a 0 
i m an opportunity of 
"His 2 extended to the man- 
7 — — built their houſes.” Before 
ge nerd ity of the nation m made uſe, 
moſtly, of timber in building: Alfred having raiſed 
his palaces with bil the nobility, by. degrees, be- 
gail to imitate his example. 
From this time, though che "reigns. immetliately 
ſucceeding are marked With igfibrince, ſuperſtition, 
„ in general, 'hiſtory;puts on 4 form. 
| le nation ſeems to emerge into 
« greater degree of pliterieſs'than ft. had before en- 
oyed. * Bd coins ins of this period are better ſtrick 
an thoſe of hee The marine, in 
His time, ſcems fun e given riſe to our, boy 
to che ocean... In ſhort, oa this period Engliſh 
| kifflery may proper ee our 
8 Ton tutibn to take 10 rife. © We are connected with, 
the yn onto previous to Alfred's reign. only by mo- 
tives of *cntiofi ſry, but with thoſe that follow. him by 
the pb pb rage 5 e of bes, . , 
8 man died in the year O, in i: 
ale LS after. a feign GEN twen 
eight ) Jun rſt art ſpent in 
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18 univ of Cams 
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Inflituted What would our anceſtors ſay, upon ſee. 

the penal Jaws now uſed by their poſterity ? | | 
The death af !this monarch is tod remarkable to 

be paſſed without notice. His virtues, abilities, 


wealti, and temperanee promiſed a long and Happy Will * 
2 Wie: on à certain day, as he was ſoleririz- thro 


tor, whoſe name was Leclf (ho had been baniſhed 
the kingdom for his crimes) ſitting at one of the 
tables in the hall where the king was at dinner. 
| RAN he; commanded him to be 
1 abb en but Fe eg Dis dagger, 
: rage, and eatobing — — dragged dot 
of the hall. In the mean time, Leolf, Who had 
drawn. the dagger, liſtin his arm, with furious 
blow ſtabbed, the to the heart, Who fell 
down on the boſom; of his murderer. ©} ag n 

Ide Danes, d — rejgra, 1 were kept 

within proper frequently revolted, AK 
were ſubdued, and — ith lenity 9 pal 
querors. The monks now began to have the di- ov 
rection of affairs, Pan ee ent to enfeeble the | 
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oyer the Scotch 
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Fe inoor Edrol were a ade, and l. h 

| At this. time) the crown. aps 

pars 10 have ben clove, and 
9 
edel ppp yo th monks, who res 
then riſing into among the people. Thus 
wee te base ae by eons dps and 4 
involved in r civil war, while the Danes 
were every. hour growing in ſtrength, and ſending = 
over freſh forces. The ſeculars were poſſeſſed. of | 9 
e of 2 on moons ee 


pt 
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the. entire — © cee ll its revival in the 


. ned Without 
Muſic, pai = trend getry,” were then held n. 
ceoſſary aemp ae 67 A refined education, as 
they 3 — But his gallantries are pecu- 
þ yon the — W che — of k ? 
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4% that, though 
ſhure's:daughiter- ade e 
it would be an immenſe ſum to an 


As rows dad 
therefore he huinbly prayed Kcave to pay his addreſſes 
to ber, as Tae the; ee meet in the kingdom. 
A requeſt: t reaſonable; was rendiby com- 
- pe 8 31 E retufned ths try ore 


aan, hebekly E 

pear at \court, before a king — 

while. ſhe was e capable of 1 i * | — Net. 
.W "al the procauions irwas impoſe 


tonceated: "Favourites 


e anniees:s viſi that part of the — y 
where , Ke, Cn -e e 


FFC 
ide The f butts t bn. 
*. 56mm — col s 
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leave 


the; — found muntere i 6 woo, by "the e 
— ere celebrated lemediry:: 
I have . lcivin this ſtory, as, in 15 
the firſt place, it ſerves e ee were ad- 1 
s:carly: period !: it alto demo. “ $,, 
ſtirates, that men and women were never kept; ſepa. fauph 
3 Þ 3 T. eee it own! 
| & evinces, that, however polite might be at 8 
| X the time I am Per king of, Lier air, m; 
that mixed in every action, and ſufficiently di 
| . guiſhed. — — from the rivilize 
ages vf Gfeece- and: Rome. But to ſtamp che age 
* 3 en greater rucdleneſa, Edga 3 thus 
'F | | among the number of aint, by the monks who hr 


mitted to court in th 


1 UC | 1 de power im | 
Every proviſiem fot the \fafoty of te, de ten be 
gan to dedline; and. the: inet of , the: Engliſh 


a 3 —— who had not the leaf 

_tidle-to- ſo1:glorious brat gy yore 75,3007 4y 
7 it ee be was mur- 

"(hm pode who ſeems to haue the 

f jo tr yn 2%) oy" e & the greatel: 
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rh glb dhe Danes in the k i ple 


the ag miſeries ads ene e only made 
way-for new ind er clams tan Vf FE | 

king C ebene e by: \ 
aughtet of bis covintr w and, Kerne 
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numed, bur being « weaky as well as # cruel yr po 
all his 8 f — — | 


hd to come to peaceable © 
Ay n 
ſides, elected 1 
bis rival. in government, and who ſue- 
ceeded Ethelred in this diſputed ſovere 
e ff porn bo. «th 
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part of it nern 


art under mm dbminion, and tlie land ab I ft 
to zuet tha fact) of thy ſovereign.” The tide, however, WH ful 


1 7 


ver 2-08 No r 1 


vhol Aba. ” kJ to * 6 ſerved 
Tee emen eat of found bfche/boyal Bari: ment. 


Une, and forced! others into exile. He wis at once to the 


king of England, Denmark; and Norway; and from 

extent of his gominion, perhaps, rather than from and f. 
wa neſs of his mind, eee hiſtorians the . 
title: of te. tlie Gtrat. Fhe end of his life, how- bapp; 
ever, was vety different from the be e e ome 


Spuler, 2: 
occaſion, 


eltyz the latter was:equally' remarkable: 
humanity, and religion. | Upon a certain 


; — a af ſhewing His flatterers how little he diſpo 


ted praiſe wich which they loaded | ſuper 
N he olderedia chair to bes brought, and, ſeating Wl is 
himiſelf on the ſeaſliare, when the: tade was about to Sele 
flow, hetaddraſſed the ſea in this manner; O a; ble E. 


is wins L'charge thee, : approach un further, nor dare” 


ancing as uſual, he turned to his courtiers, and 
ohſaryed, that the titles of Lord arid Maſter bnly be- who 
| longed to Him hm hot: earth and der were ready" The 
. gn07y7 5 Sp7RT 5 200 Edw 
Harold Harefoot and Handibanute, his Daniſh Cie WM derte 
coſſors, were uriworthy of him j fheifirſt is remafkable ator 
for no virtue; and the latter is diſtinguiſhed, prin- metl 
cipally, for his cruelty;and: — T hk Jaftyat ne Ml 121 
> fdnly — 2 2 eve area race of mri lo for, 
dorm 
time 
atten of in F h future. at a 
A I ied indirens $= donſrrns/ | KY 
hundred years. yag- they len ms change of laws, ou. e 


toms, Language, or religion. The many caſtles mY | 
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had b leftbehind:them, 
had epochs 2 2 their eſtabliſnu- 
ment. After the. agceſſion f Edward che Corlelior 


to the crown, the Engliſh. and. Danes, as if weatied 


les, ve EGON. M 


with mutual ſlaughter, unites e eee, 
and formed ever after but one — an ions 

The reign. of, Edward the. nfeflor.was long and 
happy. He. hs nies 8 


in rung and, in 
oo: eres a e language and lear Ani | Top 


HW 4005 25 —— 
Earl Godwin, by whoſe int 
to the croyrn, exerted a 
own ſon Harold, as his — "This too power- $I 
ful ſubject pretended to be much diſpleaſed with the 
favour ſhewn by the king. to the Narwan nobility, 
who came over, in numbers, to the Engliſh court. 
Theſe diſgontents at length! een an inſurrection. 
Edward, NOW grown old, and indolent by nature; un- 
ook. to. oppoſe thoſe diſorders, rather by negaci+ - 
reating with rebels is FEES. 
method of increaling their power: by this means. Ha- 
rold gained, by degrees, the authority he 1 | 
for, and had power ſufſt Henk, £0. Jethle. the lucceſſion.” 
upon bimſelf. 0 © een en 
While Edward Was hut hus leaving his earthly king». 
dom to pet Aren ſexy, * in the — 7 
time, em in ing, As imagin | | TN 
heavenly — It was Ceo me for him to aſpire -: 
at all the virtues nec for carrying him to heaven 
bs deſired to be reckoned, a ſaint of the firſt order. 
5 pretended to ſeveral reyelations, was poſſeſſed of 
"PORE, prophecys LES who. ay” 
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8 pouſed the beautiful Eich, — to exerciſe his 


virtues, by wi if za continual temptation. This, 

as we may left her to ſterility; and thus his 

leaving no 1 a; was, the coſe: * eſs miſeries 
ſoon after his deceaſe. 


5 9 
7 | Edward, as I obſerved, had no children. He ſecined, 
however, us of leaving the crown to his 
n Nhe ane de- 

5 of kf. arold, bis p t he left the 


3 3 It is * however, this 


eras monarch. was nowiſe ſolicitous who ſucceeded 


{LETTER X 


1 PON the death ok Edward; Harold 3 
chat he was appointed ſucceſſor by will 5 
| bee, ee Lee 
4 D. 1066. adhd ckpothed long before: his 
ee rome nh ys 3 owed by all. 
e had ſome right to a crow, hitherto decide, — 

his private virtues; _ he confirmed his rights by the 
7 irrefiſtible argument, his power. 
monarch came to the throne by the moſt equitable 
of all tides; I-mean the dens of the people. 


lis exaltation feemed to be only the commence- 


ment of his calamities. His firſt trouble was from 


his own brother, who, being the elder, obtained 


aſſiſtance from Norway, to ſet up a title to the 


Engliſh crown. Harold immediately levied a nu- | 
merous WR - and marched to meet the Norwe- 
N | _ grans 


nu rr 8 | 


Thus the 
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| The\Norwegians,: fordome ti 


joy over the whole ki 


landed at Haſtings, with a "of body of 
Fa. ee vetrans ie claim 10 . 


His father Robert, growin 


5 exacted d their homage and 1525 to Mis prince, who 


. eee eile * bn 405 1 2 oy e 


bridge which lay pda Pape brave : ich; but 
atJengrh-the 2 1 1 bene FIC 


3 895 threefoare thouſan 
men. The news of this vieory 19 the greateſt 
ngdom;. but th en were 


ſoon ſuppreſſed” by an infor 
Normandy, ſurnamed the. 


Normandy: + 155 Wk s name was. Arlette, a beau - I 
tiful maid e e with whom Robert fell in love, 


as ſhe e eee he paſſed through 
the town. Wilkam, who was the offspring of this 
amour, owed his greatr & to his birth; and. his fortune 


to 2 perſonal wn His, body was gore B | 
mi capacious, cou not to be intimidate 
re as was uſual with 
princes of that age, 7 . itious, reſolved upon a pil 
grimage to the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem. . Ihe 
Nw, gument to ifluade him, but he 5555 
pane pv in his! 1 He ſhewed Om. 46h e 
1 though. neee :he- nder! ors re- 
ominending hin. to[thetr care and loyalty. He then 


was-not{\yet aboye ten years o and then pot him _ 
under 35 yt age of the Zan Hs | 50 dan * 1 
placed-therhigheſt « 0 65 


145 127 tt. of 
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= remind him of fulfilling his en 
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Robert ſoon after going into Aſia, and dying; le 
is ſon rather inheritor e eee mr 
Our young ſoldier found himſelf yore to man rg: - Dro 
gers, from his youth- and inexperience, . e re- 
Proach of his birth, . ian, a dif. 
puted title, and a diſtracted ſtate. — badur: 
mounted all with uncommon fortitud nor; till he had 
eſtabliſhed peace, order, and tranquillity in his own 
kingdom, did he turn his ambitious'views abroad. 
It has been 7 Taid, that Edward the Confeſſor 
reſided e g at che court of Robert, duke 
of Normandy; and upon this William founded his 
claim. Whether 3 — might have engaged this 
exiled 520 5 make Wi _—_— 3 s ſon, 
any promi the kingdom ngland, after his 
4 i is at this diſtance of time Weta: Wil- 
liam, however, upon the death of Edward, imme- 
diately made his pretenſions, and upon his former 
promiſe of Edward founded all the juſtice of his de- 
mand. To this he added, that Harold had himſelf 
aſſured him of his intereſt in the ſucceſſion; when 
forced upon the Norman coaſt: he therefore ſent to 


Harold admitted of neither of tt 


folved to defend, by his valour, what he had acquired | 
buy his intrigues. He was at the head of a large army, 


lately victorious, and now confident. - He obſerved, 
that he had been elected by thoſe who only had the 


power of placing kings on he throne, namely, by the 


people; and that he i ne his erown with - 
out a breach of that truſt repoſed in him by his con- 


ſtituents. e mee — reaſons ' one of ſtill 


Suſſex, at firſt made no appearance of invalling hy 


hoſtile country, but rather of in his own. 


ou 


*encamping 
| Buthe * from his . | 


Aker zg 0 


5 110 To THE conwnser. | In 
ich of Harold, who returned from th defeat of the N 


L 
d engage. > Reg 
n r 


; Bretagne, Brabant, Flanders, Poictu, Maine, | 


r Orleans, France, and Normandy, were united under 
e his command. He had long been familiar with con- | 
s queſt, 3 roops were confident of his military 
$ capacity. Englane never before, nor ever ſince, ſaw 
5 3 to diſpute a crown. The 
is day before the battle, William ſent an offer to Harold, | 
' to decide the quarrel between them by ſingle combat, 
a and thiis to (pare che blood of their people; but Harold 

refuſed, and ſaid he would leave it to God to deter- 
mine. Both armies, therefore, that night pitched in 

fight of each other, expecting the b. terrible d 

with ſolicitude: the En How paſſed the night wich 
writ pr ets, _ ormans = Wovotions an 1 


- WW ext mornin oat ſore, a>foonaxday appoartd, | 

d both armies et up in array againſt each other. HA. 
„ ald appeared leading on the centre of the Engliſh 
d, army on foot, that his men might be more encouraged 

e by ſeeing 1 expoſed to equal danger Wen | 

Ee themſelves.” | William-fought on horſeback, and com- 

. manded the body of reſerve. The Normans beg 


the ight is eh aden theſe at firſt gal Y 

and ſurpriſed the Engliſh, and, as their ranles were 
cloſe, ee eat execution; but hen they 
came to cloſe ght, the Normans were hewmn down by 
the Engliſh bills, 2 weapons, inflicted the 


* — terrible and y wounds. William, endea- . 1 | 
n. ouring to pierce ales, aſſaulted them ſo oſten, 
5 J ebe da had three horles killed 


107615568 | D 2 in 


: be diſtinguiſhed among the dead. 


5 9 by hereditary and natura 
for the ladys r cuſtoms of this race, the brought 
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in . Perceiving that they ſtill continued 
impenetrable, he now pretended to fly: this drew the 


Engliſh from their ranks, and he was inftantly ready 


to take advantage of their diſorder. Upon a ſignal 
given, the Normans returned to the Ne with 


greater fury than before, bfoke the Engliſh zroops, 
and purſued them to a riſing ground. Harold now 
flew from rank to rank: though he had toiled all day, 


from morning till now near evening, in the front of 
His Kentiſh men; yet ſtill he iT, with unabated 
vigour, to renew the fight, and exhort his men by his 
voice and example. I he day now again ſeemed to 
turn againſt the victors, and the Normans fell in great 
numbers. The ere and obſtinacy of this me- 
morable battle was often renewed by the courage of 


-the leaders, wherever that of the ſoldiers began to 


Macken, Fortune, at length, determined a victöry that 
valour was unable to decide: "Harold; making a furious 


onſet at the head of his troops, was ſhot into the brains 


by an arrow. All the courage of the Engliſh expired 
with their brave, but unfortunate weed He fell 
| with his ſword in his hand, fighting for his 

. 2 amid the heaps of ſlain, ſo that the 
2 corpſe eould 1 10 Ione 9755 battle, 


This ws the. end of the E acl narct 


i Bay 


land, which had continued for more 12 eee 


years. Before the times of Alfred, the kings ſeemed 


deotally immerſed in ignorance; and, after him, taken 


up with combating ſuperſtition, or blindly obeying its 
Nene As for the crown, e rather bequeathed 

y its poſſeſſor to whom, he thought proper, w_ 
val ſucceſfion. As 


in many of their own, and adopted ſeveral belonging 
to the ancient Britons and Romans, which they found 
in the country upon their invaſion. They aſſumed 
"the name ken 2 8 * hem took the Greek 


1 | appellation 


—— O"E-3---0-0-0-0-0-%-K-S-6-3=: 


PRIOR: To Tur Cone ger. „ 


appellation of Baſileus; titles unknown ir tlie 2 
from whence they came. Their earls were called 
Dukes, or Duces: 4 name borrowed from the Ro- 
mans, and fignifying captains. The lower claſſes 
of people were bought and ſold with the farms they 
cultivatedz: a cuſtom firſt introduced by the conque- 
rors of the world, and which ſubſiſts, in ſome coun- 
tries where the Roman laws continue; tq 'this day. 
Their canon-laws, alſo, at that time were often mixed 
with their civil laws and were equally coercive ;*Þut | 
theſe canon laws had their origin from Rome, 4 
the prieſts and monks, who drew them up, 

had their education there. We muſt not, — 
aſcribe all the laws and cuſtoms, which at that time 
prevailed over England, to a. Saxon ori ginal, ſince 
were, in 191 caſes, derived from! * Britons 


Romans. But now all thoſe "and laws, 
Ne were caſt down into one com- 


mon maſs, and cemented by theſe of Nonnanafti- 
tution. The whole face of obligation was chan ed, 
and new matters and new forms obſerved.” The 
laws were improved, but the taſte of the people for 
polite learning, arts, and pluiloſophy, for more than 
four hundred el years to come; were ll to continu 


the ſame. It is indeed ſurpriſing, that, in ſuch a 


variety: of events, ſuch innovations in 


ſuch changes in government, true —3— + Sora i 
e eee, Perhaps the reaſon may be, 


that the people ſuffered themſelves to be inſtructed 
only by the clergy, and the clergy have a certain 
ſtandard of politeneſs: which they never go beyond, 
and at which they were arrived at the time we are 
| ſpeaking of. eee ga nnd and a 

monk 15 the eighteenth century, are equally en- 
. and e 15 to enz che arts of * 
© N "P15 . 
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YY hiſtory which gives birth to our preſent happy 
conftifution. » Thoſe laws which are ſo much eſteemed 
by the reſt of Eürope, _ liberties which are fo 


. dear to us at home, be to dawn at this period. 


hitherto a -uriknown'to the reſt of 
gan, after this revolution, · to make a 
n * in Europe. I be variety of diſpo- 


ſitions of ſeveral foreign countries, — imported 


here, blended into one common national character, 


and | won ſentiments of courage; freedom, irreſo- 


— after the vi Rory 5 Haſtings, nid, 
it is Gd, ſiæty thouſand Engliſh were ſlain, the oon- 


ched toward London. He carried be- 


- ev dies 3 flgied which 16 beck bleſſed by tho | 
Pope, and to this all the clergy quickly reſorted. The 
| biſhops and magiſtrates, of the metropolis; came out 


E » meet him, and offered him a crown which they no 


5 had in their power to refuſe. William was 
of thus peaceably being put in poſſeſſion of a 
Kevin which ſeveral of his predeceſſors had not gained 
but by repeated victories; he complied with the terms 
which were offered) him, and, among theſe terms, it 
is to be preſumed, the church's intereſts were not 


forgotten. Though William had it in his power to 
force the people into a compliance with his views, 
yet he choſe to have their election of him confirmed 
_ as a voluntary gift of their 'own. He knew himſelf 


to be their conquerors he deſired to be Ae their 


lawful king. 1 ; 
Thus was William poſſeſſed of an idea of his 

| power to enforce obedience, and the Engliſh of their 

e in N freely preſented him with a 


Crown. 


7 now enter upon thay ware of the _ 
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crown. mt with cb opts entimen, th = 
one was inclined to oppreſs a people whom 5 in fact, 

thought incapable of reſiſtance; and they, on e other 
hand, were inclined to revolt againſt hom: whom they. 
fancied to have received all authority from their own 
hands. Numberleſs, therefore, were the inſurrec- 

tions of the Engliſh againſt their new monarch; and. 
every ſuppreſſed rebellion only gave freſh inſtances of 
the conqueror's mildneſs and — <4 The Eng- 


liſh were unwilling. to pay any taxes toward erich. a 


ing thoſe they now began to look upon as conquerors; 
— William was under the moſt ſolemn engagements 
| of providing for thoſe ady: nturers who had left their 
natiye country to place him on the thronee. 
Hidherto William had acted like one. who was 


be bad quelled before, and ſuch, frequent — 4 
which were the conſequence, he now found that no- 
thing but rigour would do for the future. He 


anes for a ſum of anche, aſignal ravenge- 


upon the: Northumbric ns, unable to oppoſe him. Re» 


"From, this time he ſeems to have, regarded Eng 
land: rather as a conqueſt than a og acquired do» 
minions: ä Engliſh —_—— 
— conſpicuous. every day, partiality fe . 
mans more galling: all places of truſt and confidence 
were taken from the one, and given to the other, 
1 tire ba en ee eee him- 

elf on I. 
the means were conſonant to juſtice and humanity - 
If hiſtorians, who ſeem. partial in other e 7 
are to ny credite: 3 was _—_ in . ey de- 

* 


— 


marched therefore to meet the enemy, bought off the 


16, without nicely examining whether 
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ing the perpetrators to juſtice.” But what is repre- 
ſented as the peculiar grievance of the times, was, 


in the evening. At this hour a bell was rung 

this, which was called the Curfew, is a cuſtom very 
| by the ears of this people. ale N ee 

fon in a brave nation: William was ſenſible u of this, 


and generally attempted to moderate the cruel coun- 
ſels of his countrymen by gentle treatment of the of- 


dom found any wh mer from their in boch 
caſes, therefore, they generally revenged themſelves 


by private murders, on a day ſeldom paſſed but the 
bodies of aſſaſſinated Normans were found in the 


woods and highways, without any poſſibility of bring- 
that the Engliſh were deprived of arms, and were 
forbid having any lights 4 in their houſes after eight 
to warn them to put out their fire and candle; and 
common upon the continent; but was very grating 


Inſurrections are ever the conſequence of - oppreſ- 


fenders. Edgar Atheling, who had the beſt ſueceſ- 
five right to the crown, was among the number of 


thoſe who experienced his lenity and faith. This 
prince had gone over to the Scots, and had perſuaded 
their king to: him with an army, in 


right to the ngliſn crown. William met their forces 
in the northern parts of England; and, inſtead of a 
battle, propoſed a negociation. Peace was eſtabliſh- 
ed 


between the two nations, and Edgar was ineluded 


© In the treaty. He continued from that time to live as 


a private man, in opulence and ſecurity, and paſſed 


the reſt of his life, perhaps more happily cha if he | 


had continued in the career of ambition: 


- William, having nochbag ar preſent to Kar from | 


war, turned all his thoughts to the arts of peace. He 


was not yet ſufficiently arbitrary to chañge all the law 


now in being for thoſe of '/his- own country: he only 
made ſeveral innovations, and ordered all law pleas, 


| ee to be made in the Norman lan- 
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ves to the p — 

the Wl fill contirined to be 2 3 — and e the eſteem 

the it was held in, even ſo early, that it began to be 

g- at the court of Scotland, and in fev al adja. 10 
re- ou = what-is very remarkable, never was 55 5 
as, rench leſs engrafted upon our language, eres f 
1 bh mga —— te 

nt | der 

Ng 

ry — to ns Y He culdeained che clergy to 

Ng the exerciſe of their eccleſiaſtical power alone. He 

| endeavoured to aboliſh trials by erdeal and camp fight. 
ſ. The ordeal trial, which had been a remainder of Pa- 
Is, gan ſuperſtition, and ſtill was held in veneration by 
n the Saxons, was either by fire or water. It was uſed 
f- in criminal caſes, where the ſuſpicions were; ſtrong, © 


but the proofs not evident. In that of fire, the per- 
of ſon accuſed: was brought into an open plain, and ſe- 
is veral ploughſhares, heated red hot, were placed at 
d ce qual intervals before him: over theſe he was to walk. 
1$ blindfold, and, if he eſcaped unhurt, he was acquit- 


88 ted of che charge. In the other. ial. of water, the 
a accuſed was thrown bound into the water: if he ſunk. 
I | he was declared innocent ; but if he ſwam, guilty. 

d > [The trial by camp fizht was another inſtance of the: 
18 deplorable barbarity of the times. This was per- 


d formed by ſingle combat, in liſts, appointed for that 
e purpoſe, between the accuſer and the accuſed: he 
that, in ſuch caſe, came off vidtorious, was dzemed 
innocent; and he who'was C onquered,. if he ſurvived: - 
bis antagoniſt's reſentment in the field, was ſure to 
ſuffer as a malefactor ſome: time: aber. Both cheſe 
trials the king aboliſhed as unchriſtian and unjuſt, 
and reduced all cauſes to the judgment oſ twelve. men | 
N 5 w that dane driſoner. E . 
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number was called a jury, and this was a method of 
trial common to the Saxons! and Normans long be- 
| er mnes ramm aero wart 


* 
b „ h 


1 


e ee years in Ae he 


now wk of reviſiting his native dominions ; _ 


no ſooner was his back turned, than a new 
was ſet on foot. This was more terrible; as it was 


N WP the-joint counſels of Normans as well 


— 1 —— of both nations, already 
d 


opulence;' were deſirous of independence 
| —— pretended many grievances, or imagined 


themſelves aggrieved. The earl Waltheof, who 


had been formerly pardoned for a like offence, enter- 


ed ſecretly into a correſpondence with Swayne, kin 
of Denmark. Their meaſures were conceived wi 


caution, and purſued with ſecrecy ; but ſome gn 
intervening, were fatal to counſels which were neceſ- 


farily entruſted to many: the plot was diſcovered 


ſome days before the Danes —— the heads of the 

288 condpiracy were taken, and Fitz Auber, a noble Nor- 
man, and Waltheof, were beheaded on this vue 

- "Whether this act of ri r was executed by the ki 
 _ - command, ſent over from Normandy yy ut by O 
his brother, left behind, and naturally inclined to ſe- 
verity, is not apparent. However, theſe two were 
the only noblemen executed in England during the 
_ reign of William the Conqueror, nach power in im 


many n their N nn e much e 
. * 80 punith, - of ns e e 


| [wwe thus | ix on his ign, here the curtain may 
be drawn for the e is decline was marked 
with domeſtic quarrels, which could neither end in 


ory nor in gain: his endeavours were oppoſed b 
on dec, for whom he had laboured wi 


; : foo perſeverance: : He-had ur: Tans, Robert, -Bi- 
chard; Williams and —_ beſide ſeveral daugh- 


ters. 
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m_— but the Englih,. to bring as 3 = d 
to his days and drawing 4509.0 of Engliſhmen to- 


Englan, now. r 


and intrepidity. He led on his troops with — 5h 


10 — A. ag to 


2 a man, me ar than William 
2 rſt. expected. Robert ſeemed to an rc 
7 virtues, at leaſt his 


171938 


and laid his ambuſcades with ſecrecy: in one of theſez, 


aſter he had killed part of a trop of Engliſh,- and 


put the reſt to flight, he boldly. advanced againſt the 


main e, where William commanded in-perſon. 'By- 


unge . the e and ſon. 
1 each other: Wil- ; 


The 2 — fury, chat his : father. <3 
fell to the ground with the blow: death would ine. 
xitably have been the co 1e N ence.. and the ſon's arm 05 | 


- was ;uſk lifted te. ke his father, had William nat N 


alle out, and Robert immediately recollected his 


father's voice. At once, ſtung with a conſciouſneſs | 3 


of bs crime and his duty, he | 


His ee 


againſt himſelf, and attempted to divert He 
which was agreed on; hut a jeſt of the French king's 


- 
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his arms; and the armies, ſpectators of this moving 
dane vnc Ge dara contiliation. 


- - But this ſubmiſſion of Robert was of pens 


been he once had taſted the ſweets of power, and 


knew not how to ſubmit to ſubordinatioh- again; 


therefore, he revolted, and 


n was pardoned by his 
indulgent father. : 5 


But the French, who 


ous allies, par felt the vehemence of Wil- 


Ham's diſpleaſure. After he had adjuſted the govern- 
ment of England, to which he was returned ſome 


time before, he again led over a brave army of Eng- 


liſhmen into Normandy, with intent to make the ſtorm 


fall upon thoſe who were primarily the diſturbers of 


ſidered, that this armament could only be deſigned 


ſerved to renew hoftilities. William had been con- 


fined to his bed by an indiſpoſition, which; added to 


his natural corpulency, threatened the moſt danger- 
ous/ eo 


a levity ren to his nation, obſerved, that the ki — 
of En was lying in of a big belly. This rai 
William's indignation to ſuch a 


—_——— 


The characters of princes are beſt ſeen in their: ac- 


tions, nor is it neceſſary to give an outline at the end 
of what the hiſtorian: has painted more Real in his 
_ narration. There is ſearce a great 
» — — 


which this 


the morality 
good one Dk he was 2 deficient. The 


a W A his avarioe, and his 
I, e f 


inſpired him 
to theſe acts of diſobedience, and were at beſt inſidu- 


The king of France rightly con- 


by A} truce, 


nſequences. This was a-ſituation'which'it was 
. cruelty to ridicule 3 however, the Frenchman, with 


pitch, that he i Imme-. 
diately took the field, where; leaping aditch,' the pom- 
mel of the ſaddle bruifed his belly, 
rupture. This, added to his former bad habit of _ | 
brought on a mortification, of which de died. 


to have poſſeſſed; 
the times, ſcarce a 


treaſures of the crown; the wars of the at pre- 


reſt can be 


merous and rational; the ma 
the natives, more elegant and expenſive; ere u- 


l in for ae Muvea The avarice 
of kings, at t | {hwy —— whine it is 
now. Kings acquired money then. ſor the uſes of the 
public; — acquire — now only for tem- 3 
ſelves; the wars of the ſtate were then ſupplied by the A 


ſent: are ſupplied finances appropriated to that pur- 
poſe hy the pe 2 His _— o — Aa 2 
times; a method run of making e 
chan of wiping it away. — r however, 
England ſeemed to improve by the conqueſt, and loſt 
neither its name nor its language. It increaſed in 
ſtrength and naval power; its laws became more nu- 
mner of living, among 


— 
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privileg oy this of Great Britain... The Bag me 
liſh hog nes farpriſed; betrayed, forced into fitua=\. 2 


tions little preferable to downright ſlavery; but thoſe 


convulſions; though they have difordered the frame, 
yet could not deſtroy th principles of a free ot. 
tution. EET RAD 8 N -  LIER 13% of | | 
_ eden he Norman dre the. whaluancglct _ 

rnment, but he was unable to extinguiſh the 
— freedom which formed its 
3 1 rn ner pr erer 


7 
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. William left three ſons; Robert, to whom. he be; 

;  _ _ 2 of Normandy z 1 
newly acquired kingdom 

land; and Henty,- who was: put in poſſeſſion . 

William Rufus, —— — the exown, had 


to- oppoſe 
4D 1087. and to. bumble... The nobility who 
Rill-aſpired to the ſame: degree of freedom which: they 
poſſeſſed under the Saxon kings z and the clergy, who 
defired to erect themſelves into a diſtinct government, 


* wo 

* 
4 x 
2 fs 


independent of ſecular power. One or: — of 
theſe claims gave riſe to the inſurrections and diſcon- 
dn be mare caly. than: 

who thought them-. | 


eee, reign. Not 
to imagine how ill a 
ſelves free, muſt bank monarch who looked upon 


them as his property, by a ſucceſſion ee 


founded in conqueſt. 


41 43113 409 415 


Odo, his own uncle, was "the firſt 5 his 


title; but he was ſoon taken priſoner, and ſome time: 


after contrived means of flying into Normandy, where 


he found protection and honour from duke Robert. 
This was a ſufficient pretext for William to make 
war upon his brother: it was earried on with vigour 


and ſucceſs, Henry, the third brother, was alſo. in- - 


volved in this. war, ſeparately, and upon his own ac- 
count, having taken up arms for not 
treaſures bequeathed him by his father. 
there three different armies, each exaſperated agai 


the other, and each led on by one of — ; 


brothers. Such an unnatural conteſt, as may be ea- 


ſlly conceived, ſerved only to wealten themſel ves, and 
ſtrengthen their e 


JAKE Ss... The Scots and Welch, 


therefore, e, 
curſions upon the Engliſh, while William, wwas thus 
purſuing conqueſts that could end neither in advan- 


tage nor fame. To inereaſe the confuſion, the cler — 


e ne 


paid che 


5 hus _ 
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of making ſeveral in- 
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ther taxes: 


faken of off the 


— — — ee T8 
r 3-1 mean die arming for che firſt \ 


. who had beheld,with 
indignation, the cruel manner in which the. infidels,, 


Peter, ſungmed the Her | 


who were in fon” of the Holy Sepulchre, treat- 
ed the Cie wes dener me thither, 
returned to Europe, reſo 5 
rr R 
Nr 


| preaching as he went, and inflaming the zeal of every 


rank of people. Pope Urban II, preached the cru- 
fide hi af at the counſel of Clermont; and num 
berleſs perſons, of all degrees nations, arden 

„„ 
badge of their profeſſion. Among this number was 
Robert, duke of Normandy: he was brave, zealous, 
fond of and ſtill more fond of change. In. 


order to ;pply money to defray the neceffary charges 
of 16 expenſive an undertaking, 9 | 


his dukedom with his brother for a ſtipulate 


William eagerly eee AN He 5 


was nowiſe ſolicitous about a 
on, for he knew the riches of his clergy: 
therefore, of their murmurs, he ri 


whole, making uſe of the moſt pious pretences to oo 


5 1 5 extortion. We, ſending his ns whe 
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Is this manner was Normandy again united to the 
Englih crown; and from this union afterward. a- 
roſe thoſe wars with France, which, for whole cen- 


turies, continued to depopulate both nations, with- 
 out;conducing.iti-the end-tothe-enriching of either. 
William was not a little pleaſed with this unex- | 


pected acquiſition; and as one ſucceſs only produces 


a deſire for more, he began to conceive more exten- 
ſiyve ſchemes of ambition. Poictou and Guienne 


were offered to be mortgaged for the ſame reaſons as 


Normandy. William immediately raiſed the neceſ- 
ſary ſums, but death interrupted the payment. Hap- 
pening to hunt in that foreſt, : from whence his fa- 


ther had baniſhed the huſbandman and legal poſſeſſor, 


he was accidentally ſhot through the heart with an 


axon by one Tyrell: he died in the 
AD. 1100. forty-fourth vear of his age, had 
reigned t and left a dominion which he had 


contributed to extend, to impoveriſh, and enſlave. 


There were now two competitors for the crown: 


Robert, who was engaged in the Holy War; and 
Henry, the youngeſt brother, who remained at home. 


'Theright of ſucceſſion was evidently in favour of the 
firſt, — the latter was upon the ſpot. Nothing can 

be a more evident inſtance how little hereditary ſuc- 

ceſſion was minded at that time, than that Henry's 


title prevailed, and that he was elected by the joint 


acclamations of the people. Whenever there is a 
diſputed throne, the people generally regain their li- 
berty. Henry, knowing the weakneſs of his preten- 

ſions to the crown, was reſolved to ſtrengthen his 
power, by gaining the affections of the people: he 
therefore once more confirmed: the ancient Saxon 
laws, and indulged the \clergytins all thei Temas pri. 


vileges. 
Upon a de thous the H Tandy 8 | 
he” refuſed to be crowned king of Hops em, he found 


2 hunſelf e in his abſence, of 8 _ | 
I | ES 


—— ——— x ůðẽ 
ee e e rA eres 


e512 nw 48 rn 'S 
ſiderec Koo 66/0 atte W 


4 on recover it, were without ſuccels. ee 


Kere ſport of ane 


his bravery, his generoſity, and a thouſar 


qualities, & which be was-poſſolſed; ſerved to render 


— every deceiver, and the bent 
of oppoling villainy At one time we behold him 
proſecuting his pretenſions with ſpirit; at another, 
giving! up" the-yuft claims ic eien f lity:. 
Thus, after a life ſpent in toil, fatigue, and ambition, 
he found: himſelf, a laſt, utterly ived,: not 

of his kedom; 
ee He ſaw Normandy falta the 


hagen rene to his misfortunes, he at £ 


s of his life, a pri- 


captivity: To want prudenoe 
nein gi 
N 


. re 
which were to 2 to diſtant: oſterity 
42. conan jad; kp era. at firſt negle we 

enry remained a | quiet ſpectator in En land, ur, 


== rok Cue inven: but he — ſhewed, | 


EFF | Tat 


8 ſtreamed with an effuſion from the 


wound. The king, however, nowiſe intimidated, 
continued the ſingle combat with reſolution, and, 


2 ee diſcharged ſuch! s 4 


_  peaceable- pollethon of two powerful lates, 


| Henry IV; and he had the hearts of the 
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at his adverſary, as threw him from his horſe, ſo that he 
became. par vor ian, jr ng This 
decided the v in favour of the Engliſiy who 
purſued the French with great ſlaughter, which haft. 
ened the peace that was — ſoon after. 
Fortune now ſeemed to ſmile _ Henry, and 
promiſed a long ſucceſſion of felicity + be — * in 


a prince for undiſputed heir, now eee at From — 

teenth year, a youth of great hopes: all his enemies 
were humbled, and many actually in his own power: 
Matilda, his daughter, was married to. the emperor 


W 9 of his ſubjects, particularly the Engli 
his proſpects, however, were at once clouded by an 
ee ry rig: ene accident which tinctured 
8 Tema WI Huey. 5 TI a 
ar pg abroad, broug it with hin — | 
rous retimie of the chief nobility. In: one of the'veſ- Hen 
2 of the fleet, his ſon, —_— my 3 of = 
companions, went t to re e N 
| fk agreeable. IM ö ung prince, * be cler 
r promiſ the ſeamen a a 
foremoſt. This emulation — — ther 
all; the pilot ran the: hip upon a rock, and. immes join 
dliately ſne was daſhed to pieces. The prince, how- and 
ever, was put into the boat, and would have — — 
- had he not been called back by the cries of Matilda, 
his ſiſter. He was now out ef danger himſelf, but 
a could not leave her to periſm; he prevailed upon the 
| failors ene — in; . — 
ſaviny — — — Grote pn in : 1% ſo that the 
C Get ae 
the bottom. When Henry was informed of | the 
pay rs of. his nga No ee dee 
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eee, his reef 23 
ambition had nothing now'to toil for. His daughter ' 
Matilda, however, becoming a N. e ee 
when bre cht to bed of a ſo 1 enry, he 
cauſed the nobility to take an 2 — of ſucceſſion; in 
her favour. The great men of thoſe- times were 
ready to ſwear © whatever the | monarch com- 
minded, but obſerved it no longer than while W - 
were obliged to obey. - He did not-Jong ſurvive thus = 
attempt to confirm this ſaeceffien*: he 4D. 
died, 3 ſaid, 9 cauſed by 2 
eating lampreys, in the bth of 
ll BY having reigned thirty-ſix. te - your 51 | 
an It is Fuße that hiſtorians mare it as» fault t0 
d Wl feveral Engliſh: monarchs of thoſe: times, that they 
2 came to the crown without hereditary claims'to'fups 
- port their title: this is one of the faults | 
15 
* 

Ce 
7 
0 
* 


againſt 
Henry; but it is none, if we conſider the uſual wr 
of other ſuccefſions. 5 4 


age uss dente. of Henry, the barons and th — OY 
ergy were growing into power: was a petty „„ 
nt over thoſs.who held under him. In on,, 
erefore, to confirm privileges ſo lately acquired, they 
joined in electing a king, who might owe te theinn 
and not to any previous claim̃, his prerogatiye and 5 6 
ſcepter. With ſuch intentions they pitched upon Ste- 
Py 20 Rag, en to the deceaſed reds and as for their | . 
atilda, the biſhops gave them abſolutionn 
They « could not, indeed, have made a more proper 
choice than him whom they elected; but their con- 
duct proceeded only from à concern ſor themſelves, 
and not for the people. 3 ; 
to conſent to all their exorbitant demands: he 
acknowledged the crown as their giſt, and not his 
juſt inheritance; and confirmed A 
ria, e Wy the ogy” IK 5 


. over 


5 N 
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The kingdom now began to wear the face of an 
. * in which the barons and clergy might be 
ſaid to command. They built caſtles, Serif and 
garriſoned them with their own troops, from whence, 
when offended, they would bid their monarch de. 
fiance Of all miſeries that ever affected kingdoms, 
an uncontrouled power among the great is certainly 
the moſt afſlictive. The tyranny of a ſingle monarch 
only falls upon the narrow circle round him; the 
arbitrary will of a number of delegates; falls moſt 
; Heavy y upon the lower ranks: of p Who have no 
redreſs. In ſhort, the barons clamoured for their 
own privileges, the clergy for their own. liberty, but 
the people were ſlavess. | 
Stephen was, ſenſible of this, EY in order to 1 
| niſh their power, poſſeſſed himſelf, by force, of ſome 
of their caſtles, which were incompatible with the 
faße 15 of the kingdom. 
hus we may — throw: Gifferent eee 5 
i powers at this time; the king and his followers, the ada 
barons and their adherents, and the clergy, affiſted 
by the. generality of the people: to theſe was ſoon 
; —_ a 2 Matilda, Ae 8 8 in 8 
| uance s comm is WO- 
la hn hed Mat 0 in the. gh and ſtil 
ſeemed to retain a conſciouſneſs of her dignity, landed 
from Normandy, accompanied only. by a few fol- 
' lowers, and openly laid claim to the crown. Mean 
time, . being informed of her arrival, flew 
to beſiege Arundel, a caſtle belonging to the queen 
dowager, where Matilda had taken up her reſidence. 
This fortreſs did not ſeem to promiſe 2 long defence, 
and would have. been ſoon taken, had it not been re- 
prefented to him, that, as this was a caſtle belonging 
to the queen dowager, it would be an infringement 
of the reſpect due to her to attempt taking it by force. 
There was a ſpirit of generoſity prevalent in the times 
| 1 treat of, which was unknown to their degenerate 
WE poſterity. 


— 


% 


whoever ha 2 to be the donqueror. 


N e red out 
e red her in iy to Briſtsl; — fo, 
treſs Tau Rrong-with that Your whence lle per- 
mitted erte retire, 1 D e for Vets ee 
It is a deplorable eee that our vi 
often; inſtead of being attended with eng ders 


quences, are found fatal to ſuch as adhere bots 


without deviation. Matilda, owing her 
merely to che generoſity of the king, made no 


uſe of it but to levy an army againſt him; and this 


1 


army; at length; proved victorious. During the con- 
tinuance of this civil war, the: Whole i een Was 
divided; pillage and deſolation were the derer erer 


eben 1, however, termined by 3 
A "The er6ops Oy led 


* 


cominand than to . Uis horſe gave wy, ; 


and his infantry, being deſtitute of their aſſiſtance, 
ſoon followed: their example, and deſerted their king. 


All the race of the Norman conquerors were brave: 
Stephen unknowing how to fly, was left alone, and 
fought on ſoot in the midſt of the field F battle, 
aſſaulted by multitudes, and reſiſting all their efforts 


with aſtoniſhing valour. Had his horſe then rallied, 


he might have come off victorious. He was now 


hemmed in on every fide, but wich his battle- ae 
made way for ſome time: that breaking, he then drew 


out his ſword, and dealt his blows round the circle i in 


Which he was incloſed. At length, after performing 


more than could naturally 'be expedted from 3 ſingle 


3 Sword in in. Ne he was obliged to 


oonducted by the ccrquentr from the field, and igrio- 
miniouſſy laid i in irons. * CANS * . e Et; — * 27 
Matilda was now proclaim 


— 


In this manner, he was 


d queen; an and: for ſome : 
"T her 8 was ro cknowldged vF the ka 77 


Wok yin harp give, new. inſtances. of his 


> ae their conſent, and ſeems incon- 
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of the nation. But, as ſhe diſdained to accept the 
ſhadow of royalty, which was all the barons and 
clergy intended to : ſhe diſguſted them by her 
4 and ſoon m de thoſe repent who had raiſed he 
from their levity. Seay og 6." 
at: this time, to have been 
wer. He had been chief 1 
to the throne ; he now, — 
to convince her, that it was no leſs in his png 
deprive her of ona, ear warty + ap ee in 
ſion of it. He was ſucceſsful in his deſigns 
da was obliged to quit England once — and Ste 
phen was taken from chains, and once more placed 
upon the throne. 


Again ot: eden of. di uneaſy cer he 


— — 


1 %...* 
* 
. 
a 


refuſing the exorbitant Sts of the barons and 
the clergy. - He endeavoured to get the crown to 
devolve u n his ſon; but this was not complied with 
—— It is ſaid, though it has ſcarcely the 

| omar. te;be xd. bom 
houſe and thre threatened to detain them, till they 
complied with his will. This was an extraordinary 


KFA 


— 
8 


ſiſtent with his uſe wiſdom: his precautions, ac- 
cordingly, proved unſucceſsful, and the archbiſhop 
found means to eſcape his guards, and fly into Nor- 

mandy, in order to bring over 1 I king, and to 
"we a new pres 5 gy | 
n conſequence. of this bi 's e len, 

| Jon to the empreſs Matilda, and: who had been lo 

acknowledged for duke of Normandy, ſoon land 

with a formidable army. The barons, ever reſtleſs 
and regardleſs of their obligations, were again divided 
upon this occaſion, and a terrible civil war threatened 
the kingdom afreſh, when, happily for the people, a 
a0” way. IDO Wen eee e — 

1 ü * 12 
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js 


yrs jen ——— — Ari Mr 
was terminated, which had, for ſome 1 "i 
land in blood. The nation — bey 7 
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\ Vc tt elergy 
neſs of the monarch's xitle (0 dhe crown, and enrich- 
ing themſelves with the ſpoils of depreſſed 
Henry Plantagenet had now everyirigzkt, both from 
the hereditary ſucceſſion and univerſal aſſent, that 
——— — 
fore, of his he to refume oh 
thoſe 3 es which had een entered I D. 1154. 1 
3 his predecbſſor's Weak nes. 
commenced by demoliſhing thoſe caſtles I 
NR -4 
only ſerved as ſanctuaries to guilt, treaſon, un 
bauchery: he diſmiſſed the g s which had 
been mercenaries to his Fan hehe 338 
3 poverty of the crown, reſumed all thoſe- 
r eee eee 
Nos = the people, in ſome meaſure; became 
rear apart rra hcl) 
claimed "00 nces/ to: their eſtates" and ma- 
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pendent of an faparior but dürft 01 gegner? 
es — propealy be called the groundwork df Engliſt 


. an ariſtocracy, ſhould: prevail; whe: 


more equally upon every rank of peo 
by chapel capable of Tevying armies; independent 


: power of the barons, by enlarging that of the people, 


of his gate lava 


3 


by 5 
- 
— 


1 — i 


ther the king, or. the nobility, only but by - thi 
grant, the loweſt order of people began to have. z 

value for themſelves, and to claim the prerog 
tives of humanity. Thus was; the . 
it firſt impaired; liberty began to be . 


But, he; in ole meaſure; diminiſhed the 


e jp Wha an per ft 2 clergy, 
3 x united by one bond, 


þ ogy as thu lame de re making la ſeemi 
10 ependence. 41. 9 Hem 

2 ow; He perceived the clergy were —— not I 
ee py ng ſual taxes of the ſtate, WW the b 
but even its puniſhments, _ They had extorted an Wi that 
immunity from all but exclefuliical, cenſures: in the Bl office 

g reign, and continued to maintain that WW fiſpe 
grant in the preſent. - It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that laſtly 

a law, which thus ſcreenedith elend ſerved but to the 0 
Ancreaſe it: accordingly, more than a hundred: mur. as ww 
ders, upon proof, were committed by the clergy, .o Wl ſitiot 
Which not one was puni ſhed, even e radation Wl h-ſit 
What is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, the biſbops :gloricl Wl next 

in their horrid indulgence. Among 1 of prov 
murderers who were pardoned, was a clergyman of Ml decl- 

= the. dioceſe of Sarum. Le. ogmplaint Was brought the ] 
before the urt, and the cireumſtance Wl 3; th 


ta ae atrocious. Homever, the WW care: 
only puniſhment decreed "Was, that the murderer func 


ac be deprived of his beneſice, and confined to 71 
a monaſtery. The king, 


ſtruch 105 9 at ſub I vo b 
ie reproached the . . on oy tori 
2 . ot "1 \ 
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right to intermeddle in the affairs of the church. 
This archbiſhop was the noted Thomas a Becket, 


ſtation from the meaneſt obſcurity.” He was a man 


diſſimulation and apparent humility. He was, at this 


archbiſhopric of Canterbury, and was legate to the 
| holy ſee. Theſe were great truſts ; but, what ren- 
the dered him ſtill more powerful, he either thought him- 
le, ſelf a ſaint, or affected to be thought ſo: he wore 


1 ſackcloth next his ſkin, and his equipage and diet 


were mean and ſimple. So much power, pride, and 


ſeeming humility, united, were formidable; and ſuch | 


Henry found them. 


time, poſſeſſed at once of the chancellorſhip, of the 


ther hand, aſſerted, that an eccleſiaſtic could not 
be puniſhed with death, and that the king had no 
who had been advanced, by the my, . this high 


of ſtrong paſſions, great pride, and great zeal, which 
had been, in the early part of life, ſmothered in deep 


\ 


The king propoſed, in council of the | nobles, that 


the biſhops ſhould not be permitted to go to Rome; 


officer of the crown ſhould be excommunicated, or 


des 
Em 
not 
hat 
bat 


ſuſpended, without the Sovereign's permiſſion; and, 


laſtly (which was the great article he aimed at) that 
the clergy ſhould be ſubject to the temporal judges, 


declared his repentance, for having 8 8 with 
the king in ſigning the conſtitutions of C 


This 
no boui 
wrians deſcribe Becket as a ſaint, and ſome as a de- 

P 


he quickly obtained, and now he ſet 


as well as the reſt of his ſubje&s. Such juſt propo- 
litions were agreed to by all preſent; even Becket 
heſitated not to ſign his name. They were referred 
next to the pope for approbation: the pope diſap-- 
proved of them all. Upon this, therefore, Becket 


to his obſtinacy and ambition. Some hiſ—- 


* 


38 they were called; and, in order to carry on the 
farce, ſuſpended himſelf, as unworthy to perform his 
functions, till che pape ſhould pleaſe to abſolve him. 
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Hgning hypocrite; neither arej probably, juſt in 
opinions. He purſued, with inflexibility, what 
1 in fact wrong, but what education, and the man 
of the times, had taught him to believe was right: 
his errors were rather of judgment than of will. 
The king was reſolved to humble a man who had, 
by his authority, been lifted into power, and accuſed 
him of embezzling the public money, while chan- 
cCellor. While the judges were conſulting, Becket 
inſolently entered the council, with a crotier in his 
hand, to intimidate his judges ; but, notwithitanding 
his boldneſs, he was condemned as a traitor, although 
he found means of avoiding puniſhment by eſcaping 
into Flanders. ks 
The popes had long been growing formidable to 
the kings of England. Alexander III immediately 
a Becket's quarrel, and brought the king to 
conſent to a conference, which came to nothing; 
another ſucceeded, but with as little ſucceſs; a third 
was propoſed and accepted. The king, wearied out 
with the repeated threats of the pope, and the ex- 
communications of his clergy, conſented to almoſt 
every thing the haughty prelate demanded. But 
when all the articles were. ſettled, and Becket was 
to give the king the kiſs of peace, he took it into his 
head to ſay, that it was for God's honour : the king 
n _ inſiſted that this expreſſion ſhould be. retracted; 
| Becket inſiſted upon uſing it: this renewed the de- 
{ ** and the conference ended once more without 
I Heck | ZVV 
Act length, however, after an interval of ſome 
years they were reconciled, and the archbiſhop made 
is entry into London, amid the acclamations of 
the populace. His pride was now increafed by ſuc- | 
| ceſs, and he went from town to town in a fort of 
friumphal cavalcade. But he was ſcarcely reinſtated 
in his power, when he began to exert it to its on 
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lords who had 6 end . — d ublithed 0 the bebe 
— ion of ſeveral biſhops. who had 
ſhewn themſelves his enemies; The king, who was 
in Normandy, ſoon received information of this pre- 


. la 


late's pride and popularity, and ſoon after the ſuſ- 


pended bifhops came over to lay their complaints be- 
fore him: throwing” themſelves at his feet, they 
| Bis protection, and inveighed againſt their 
oppreſſor. Henry was now- quite | exaſperated by 
their complaints z and, continually uneaſy from the 
repeated inſtances of Becket's inſolence, was heard 
to ſay, Is there none to revenge their monarch's cauſe 
upon this audacious pris? Theſe words ſeemed to 
arm the moſt reſolute of his attendants; and four 
knights, whoſe names were Hugh de Moreville, 
William de Traci, Richard Brito, and Reginald 
Fitzurſe, haſtened to Canterbury, and, entering 'the 


cathedral where Becket” was officiating, with'a few 


attendants,” they beat out his dee n cubs, at 
the foot of the altar. 

His death confirmed thoſe privileges to the dlerpy; 
which his 'oppofition could not do. His reſolution 
during life, and his Ep, when dying, gained 
the hearts of the people. He was looked upon as a 
martyr, Was dy y took care to confirm his ſanc- 
tityby miracles. en the people are vr to | 
ſee ch they are "eldom iſappoir a 
not ſufficient that his ſhrine had a power of reſtoring 
dead men to life ; it reſtored alſo cos, d 
horſes. ' It was reported; and believed, that he roſe 
from his coffin before he wus buried, to light the 
tapers deſigned fox bis funeral; and, when the fune- 
ral ceremony was wver, tl j ? 
hand to bleſs the people. Typus Becket became a 
hint, and — 4 with faſpeſied: f _y 977 i 


£ 
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In order to divert the attention of the public fo 
ſuſpicions of this nature, Henry undertook the con- 
queſt of Ireland; a project formed ſome years be- 
fore, but deferred on account of his long protracted 
quarrel. The more readily to gain the pdpe's ap- 
3 of his undertaking (for nothing could then 

achieved without the ſanction of Rome) he 
dCleared himſelf, by oath, of being any way privy to 
the aſſaſſination, and made a ſolemn vow to go bare- 

foot to Becket's tomb, there to receive the oper 
of the church. 
Thus furniſhed wih pepe Adrian” 8 belt which 
ranted him a kingdom which was not his to give, he 
fubdued: Ireland with a rapidity equal to his moſt Will to c: 
Janguine hopes: but it was no hard matter to con- had | 
quer a country which was at that time barbarous, WM com: 
and divided under different chiefs, and each ais foot 
different views and intereſts. was 

But the happineſs this monarch W 0 n this nigh 
| gcorſion of power, was ſoon allayed by a conſpiracy reinf 
in his own family. Among the few. vices' of this invo 
monarch, unlimited gallantry was one. His queen * 
was diſagreeable, and he was faithleſs: but, though Ml cile 
an admirer of all the ſex, he ſingled out, with par- tude 
ticular affection, Roſamond litter a lady of match- at la 
leſs beauty. Hiſtorians and talk of the fair WM how 
Roſamond in the warmeſt ſtrains of rapture: if MW than 
what they ſay be true, never did England produce ſo {MW this 
much beauty united with ſo much grace before. He. men 
kept her concealed in a labyrinth at Woodſtock Park, W on b 
and, in her Company, paſſed his hours of ' vacancy fell 
and pleaſure. - * queen at length came to a end 
knowledge cf is amour, and purſuing her happy chur 
rival to * retreat, guided, ſay ſome, 1 a clue of ſearc 
me ſhe obliged her to take poiſon. - 9 

As this was an offence which the * and not 
be * the was reſolved not to forgive. 2 
| - ons 


— % 


ſons were ſoon brought to ſhare her reſentments, and 


a conſpiraty was formed, abetted by all the malecon- 


tents of the kingdom. Fo this unnatural combina- 
tion, Henry oppoſed his uſual prudence and reſolu- 
tion: he ſeemed on every fide affaulted, but every- 


where came off victorious. Aſeribing, however, 


the oppoſition of his own children to the indignatian 


of offended heaven, he was reſolved, by an exem- 


plary penance, to conciliate its favour, 


Now was the time in which the dergy were to 
come off victorious; this was the feaſon in which 


they were to reap the labours of their martyred de- 
fender 3 and by one weak action the king was now 
to cancel that firmneſs, which a great part of his life 


had been employed in bringing to ripeneſs. Being 
come within fight of Canterbury, he walked 'bare- 


foot to Becket's tomb, in extreme pain; there he 
was ſcourged by the monks,” and ſpent the whole 
reinſtated” again in all their claims, and the people zeople 
involved in greater ſuperſtition than before. © © 
This penance, however, no way ſerved to recon- 


night upon the pavement. The monks were thus 


eile him to his family; he even curſed their ingrati- 


tude, and; wearied with domeſtic contention, reſolved, 
at laſt; to undertake à cruſade. His ſon Richard; 
however, ſtill purſuing the dictates of ambition rather 


than of nature, deprived him of all power to put. 
this defign into execution. Paſſion and diſappoint- 


ment, therefore, began to make viſible depredations 
on his conſtitution, and mark him for the grave: he 
fell fick at Chinon, in Normandy, and, finding his 


end approach, he eauſed himſelf to be carried in the 
church, before the altar, where he expired with 


ſearce a ſingle attendant to deplore his fall. 
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improved their characters, a and rendered them at once 
valiant and merciful.” ö 


che barons had fill vaſt authority,  thaugh leſs than 


ö a overned by. their,,own. laws, and. profeling 


moſt powerful body of men, it is not ſurpriſing to 


. he found it impoſſible to oppoſe. Religion was then 
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"LETTER XIII. 


HEN 1 compare the a6 pal at this pe- 

riod, with the neighbouring nations, I can- 
not avoid remarking in them a peculiar degree of 
courage, e and * They had, 
during the Saxon kings, ſunſc into bigotry. and effe- 
minacy; but a mixture of the Norman fierceneſi 


I cu have ſeen. Henry, 2s. on as all his Names | 
predeceſſors, improve thaſe good qualities in bis ſub⸗ 
jects, not leſs by influence than example. Lou have 
ſeen him attempting to increaſe; the freedom of the 
people by corparation charters, and to diminiſh the 
power of the SOR: by weakening the feudal go- 
vernment, by which, the peaſants. and e 
were ſlayes. . In theſe deſigns he e but he 

failed in his endeavours of leſſening the power of 
the clergy. The kingdom, at his deceaſe, there- 
fore, alfumed . different abe ee from what it 
wore before his acceſſion. le how began 
to haye ſome, thqugh but A mall. ſhare, f power; 


formerly; While the c gy might f conſidered as a 
body entirely. diſtinct from the reſt of the commu- 


1 1 


ion Frag to the pope. | 
no eo ings pas 
5 g to 

4D. 1189. the go 1 nment, in which his reign 
made no material | ration. - The prieſts being the 


find the king ſeconding their ſchemes, which perhaps 


the Pritext fur * ſiniſter action, obedience 5 ar 
=, chute} 
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church the only rule of merit; and to oppoſe the ene- 


mies of Chriſtianity, was preached up as an antidote _ . 


for every former tranſgreſſion. The kingdom of Pa- 
leſtine had been, for ſome time, the theatre of war, 
and had drained Europe of its moſt choſen troops, 
which fell like leaves in autumn, either by 282 | 

famine, or the ſword. - In this quarrel the clergy 
found means to embark the king, by awakening his 
ambition, and. ſtrengthening his natural ſuperſtition, 
A romantic defire of ſtrange adventures, and an im- 
moderate zeal for the external parts of Chriſtiamty, - 


were the ruling paſſions of the times, and they eaſily | 


became the ruling paſſions of Richard, . 
Impreſſed with a deſire of reſcuing the Rely Land 
from the infidels, he left England, and with a nume 


rous army paſſed through France, took Cyprus from 


a Chriſtian prince, landed in Paleſtine, overcame 
Saladine with a ſlaughter of forty thouſand: Saracens, 
took ſeveral cities from the infidels, and gained much 
reputation for conduct and perſonal bravery; yet, af- 
ter all, he acquired no real advantages for himſelf, or 
the cauſe in which he was engaged. Having con- 
cluded a truce for three. years wich Saladine, he ſet 
fail for his return; but, his ſhips being diſperſed by 
a tempeſt, he was obliged to land upon the coaſts of 
Italy, where, purſuing his way homeward by land, 


he was arreſted by the duke of Auſtria, and put into 


the power of the emperor, who cruelly and ungene- 
rouſly detained him a priſoner, upon the ſlighteſt and 


maſt rie gretances.- oe ]?ĩ?ꝭVI a2 
In the mean time England had been left under the 


| government” of two prelates, the biſhop of Durham, 


and Longchamp, :biſkop.of- Ely: - The dlergy, sole. 
offline and rulers of the kin gdor ihe have. 
given what laws they thought proper; but there is 
a fatality in the affairs of men, that, when they are 
deſtitute of foreign enemies, they generally make 
foes of each other. The governors, now without 

Fe E 4 rivals 
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rivals in the temporal Interéſt, diſagreed among 
ttzhemſelves, and thus weakened the 
clergy. John, brother to Richard; who had long 
aſpited to the erown, fomented this jealouſy among 
the clergy, and, putting himſelf at the head of the 


| tien of his own. He heard of the im 


miſe of having them reſtored upon 


_ abſence, 'a 
had an exact information of all his intrigues with the 
French, who had long endeavoured to blaſt his lau- 


power of the 


lords, incregſed their authority by the addi- 
Sad of 
| uſed = "_ 


his brother with ſecret n eee 
intereſt to continue his captivi a 


The Engliſh, notwithſtanding theſe" ungen 
efforts,” continued faithful to their king: Eis bravery 
and generoſity had ſecured the hearts of the people, 
and the cauſe he fought for engaged the affection os | 


the clergy. ' The monaſteries, therefore, : ſtrained 


their finances to raiſe a ſum to procure his releaſe, | 


and the churches gave up their treaſures upon pro- 
his return. By 
procured his liberty: 


theſe efforts Richard at length 


the emperor, either aſhamed of his own baſeneſs, or 
Fearing the reſentment of the German princes, agreed 


upon his releaſe for a large ranſom, and England 
ence more faw her brave monarch return, crowned 


with conqueſt, after numberleſs Ne eee 


and ſurmounted 
The generoſity of this prince was: -Squiah to his 
valour: he knew that his brother John had, in his 
ttempted to ſupplant him in the throne ; he 


rels and interrupt his conqueſts; yet, upon John's 


fubmiſſion, he generouſly: forgave him all: I wiſh, | 


cried he, taking his brother by the hand, 7 wiſh I 
could as eaſily forget your offences, as you will my par- 


don. This condeſcenſion was not loſt. upon a man 
whoſe heart, though naturally bad, was not dead to 


all the ſentiments of humanity. From this time 


_ aw Me = with RO and did him ee ſer-" 


vices 


— 
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viees in bis "Ru with the French, which followed 
ſoon after. eee een 2 PE E Ale TH a 
"White Richard was engaged upon the continen 0 
in a French war, an inſurrection was fuppreſſed at — 
London, Which, though but ſlightly mentioned by 2 
hiſtorians; ſhould be particularly marked by ſuch as 7 
would trace the conſtitution· William Fitzoſborn, 
commonly called Longbeard, is repreſented at once 
35 a man brave and enterpriſing. - He had long been 
an advocate for the' poor and meaneſt of the people, 6 
and had gained the hearts 1 WhO held 
him in extreme veneration. Upon icting a new 
tax, the burden of n. on the 
poor, he raiſed an inſurrection of the N 1 
the archbiſhop was, at firſt, unable to appeaſe.” The 
principal-eitizens being called, upon this occaſion; WW 8 
arms, Longbeard way at length hard preſſed, and 8 {4 
obliged to take refuge in one of the ee but 3 
no ſanctu eould creen this ſelf-delegated cham 
pion; he was ſeized, convicted, and, with nine of 
his accomplicee, hanged in chains“ This was the 
- inſtance of the people's frugeling for . 
as a body diſtinct from the barons and Long 
beard may be conſidered as the Get victim to - 
untameable ſpirit, which ever ſince has actuated this 
people in ſupport of their r ehe 1 
them to the rights of humanit. ä 
Upon a review of the reſt of list reign, we find: | 
the monarch almoſt always in the field, or intent u — 
on ſchemes to ſupply his warlike exyeditions... 
indeed, it were juſt to aſcribe his misfortunes to his 
incenſed father's e we might be apt to ſuſ- 
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pect it, in ſome meaſure, as the cauſe. However, 1 
after a reign of ten years, thus paſſed in turbulence © - 
and fruitleſs victory, 51 died of a Wound received. | 
roy an arrow at iege of Chaluz. While he 9 
et alive, the ey. by whoſe® hand he. died, w 
was * before * king e 9 1 
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\ my brother, replied the undaunted ſoldier, died by your 

1 85 hand; heauen has given m the opportunity F a juſ 
end glorious revenge. The dying monareh, no way 

had done his duty, ordered him a preſent, and forgave 

bim. But the Flemiſh general, who commanded 

under Richard, was unacquainted with ſuch gene- 
roſity: inſtead of complying with the kings he ſeiſel 

the miſerable wretch, and; after Richard's death, 
commanded him, in his preſence, to be flead alive, 

The principal actions of this prince were generous 

and brave. I know not what pleaſure Rapin, that 0 

frequently judicious hiſtorian, can take in leſſen- 

ing the virtues of the race of Norman monarchs, 

Among other faults aſcribed to Richard, he aceuſes 

him of pride; yet it appears he bore the admonition 

of his inferiors with gentleneſs and good humour. 

I The eaſineſs of his diſpoſition, as well as the delicacy 

of his wit, are apparent from the quickneſs of his 

replies. It is ſaid, that, being one day admoniſhed, 

IJ by which he meant his pride, his luſt, and tus ava- 
Fo rice; he wittily made anſwer, that he deſired nothing 
| more, and had already: pitched upon proper[huſbands 
| for their-diſpoſal : he reſolved to give his pride to the 
Templars, his avarice to the Monks, and, as for his 

Juſt; the Clergy ſhould ſhare that among them. 

-v Such inſolent advice from a churchman, at this day, 
| _ would be attended with a very different reply 


— 
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FE wars that were now kindled up between 


Rn A. D. 11 late bet: countries, without making, in 


: 0006 4107/1; uy 
he brfer gente of Richard, purſcd chm 
us WH with unabating vigour, , We may regard theſe, and 
uf ſuch like commotions, among Chriſtian princes, 'as- 
2 Wl peſtilences, which lay whole provinces waſte, Ns 
nel out making any change in Fe: ON or _ 
ve ners, or government, e 
ed 3 was. Cn; k was, in 9 
e- polleſſed of the moſt extenſive pri Fe of any 
ed prince in Europe. Beſide the lands I:ft him by ſu e- 
th, WI ceflion; he had wreſted Bretagne from Artur 1 
97 nephew, whoſe right it Was. However 5 Jobn, by f 
thus pretending to what was not Jalir bia, in ae 
end bf even what he had. 

Having made himſ alf maſter of Bretagney the. Vole 
fortunate ras fell into his power. He cauſed 
him to be confined. in a tower, and what became f 1 
him was never after explained to the public ſatisfac- 1 
tion. John was ſuſpected, and not without reaſon, 1 

| of the death of his nephew. He made fome efforts 
to wipe off the ..odious ſtain, Wee effect. 
nene for. the inſtruction of futi e princes, this 
8 2 2 A _ to r "Ons: and. ..H 
V gun reign y being Enemy man- „ 
5 proſperity, the whole world, in the end, 195 
ſeemed to turn their back upon him in his diſtreſs. | 
The power of the. nabulity of France: Was now ex- 9 
erted, with juſtice, againſt him: thoſe affzmblies ß 
noblemen, each of which: was, at that time, the 
pity lawleſs tyrant of his dependents, in this in- 
itance, atleaſt, undertook 30 puniſh the - guilty.. 
Conſtance, the unfortunat A hoo the murder ed 
prince, tex fr protein 9 the pron and int» _— 
plared redreſs. The king ef England was ſum BM 
moned to appear; he refufed, and the peers of France - I 
confiſcated all the lands and poſſeſſions which were 
| held under that crown. This confiſcatien was ſoon. | 
attended. with. vigorous efforts to put it into erceu- | 
tion. Ira SN weak an eowardly, a” - 
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from the eſteem and affection of his natural ſubjects: 


he archbiſhop of Canterbury happened to die, and the 


att this as invading their privileges, and here was 


- 7 * 


- 


| grant when un6ppoſed, but timorous in er, ſuf- 
red himſelf to obo ee of them all. He ſuc- 
ceſſively loſt Normandy, Touraine, and Poitou ; 
and then fled back to en to make himſelf 
hated and deſpiſed. 

Hitherto, however, his. was only contemptible to 
his neighbour princes; he ſtill had ſome expeRations 


but he ſoon ſhewed, that all his ſkill was only 1 
make himſelf enemies, that he wanted abiliti 

reconcile. The clergy had, for fome time, acted = 
a ſeparate body, and had their electrons of each other 
generally con med by the pope. The election of 
archbiſhops had, for ſome time, been a continual 
ſubject of diſpute between the ſuffragan biſhops and 
the Auguſtine monks, and both had precedents to con- 
firm their pretenſions. Things being in this ſituation, 


Auguſtine monks; in a private manner, made choice 
of Reginald, their fub-prior. The biſhops exclaimed 


likely to begin a theological conteſt. A politic 
prince would have managed the quarrel in ſuch a. 
manner, as to let the body of the clergy thus grow 
weaker by diviſion: but John was not a politic 
prince; he immediately ſided with the ſuffragan bi- 
ſhops, and the biſnop of Norwich was unanimouſly 
choſen. To decide the differences, an appeal was 
made to the pope. Innocent III, who then filled the 
chair, poſſeſſed an unbounded ſhare of power, and 
his talents were equal to the veneration he was held 
ity he vacated both claims, and enjoined the monks 
to chooſe Stephen Langton, an Engi man, then 
at the court of Rome. John knew: how to oppoſe, 


though not to Hegotiate : he received the pope's de- 


_ cree with a degree of ungoverned fury, and returned hi 
. the pope a letter filled with abuſe. Innocent, in re- D 
in 


ue. pep the as Kin of England under an 
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interdie and forbade the king's ee e to 
obey him. Theſe eccleſiaſtical thunders were, at 
that time, truly formidable; and the more ſo, as — 
If | c— of them was committed to Philip Auguſtus, 
king of France, an ambitious and a politic-prince/ 


to Wl To him the pope gave the kingdom of England, as 


18 a perpetual inheritance, aſſuring him of a remiſſion 
52 ee er, Wee, ue to ſucceed in con- 
to quering it. granted all who embarked in „ 


to cauſe alſo the —— indulgences as were uſually gi 
18 to ſuch as went upon a cruſade. Philip immedia 
er embraced the offer: not content with depriving — 


of of his continental dominions, he | devoured, - in ima 
al gination, the kingdom of England-alfs.' By his pre- 
d parations it was evident how deſirous he was to ſuc= 


* ceed in this - undertaking: the ſhips, of which his 
ly fleet was to conſiſt, came together to the mouth of 
e the Seine, while the: princes, his vaſſals, collected 
e heir forces to the ſhore from all parts of the country. 
& His army was numerous, and the diſcontents of the 
s WW Engliſh were equivalent to thouſands more. Philip 


. 


c was ready, therefore, to ſet fail, and John on his part, ; 


a. made an expiring effort to receive him. All hated ass 


he was, the natural-enmity the French and 
Engliſh, the name of a ting, ad: forme. remaining 
ſhare of power, put him at the head of an army of 
fifty thouſand men, with which he advanced to Dover. 
"Eayope e ſuch important preparations with 
impatience, and the deciſive blow was-ſoon expected. 
The pope was too refined a politician for both, and 


for Philip: - This ſingular negotiation was executed 
| by Pandulphy as the - pope's legate to France and 

land.” -- He. paſſed through France, where he be- 

held Philip's great armament, and highly commended 
his zeal and diligence; from thence he went over to 

Dover, under pretence of negotiating with the barons 

in N57 of che French king, and had a conſerenee 

C wal 


 — Q. RRQ 


. 


took upon himſelf what he pretended to have deſigned 


3 
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with John upon his arrival. He there repreſented 


the number of the enemy, the hatred of many of his 
_ own ſubjects; he. 3 — — was but one 
way to ſecure himſelf from impe — ren which 


| 3 
SA kind and merciful father, was aalen u r re- 


ceive him to his boſom. 


John was too much intimidated by dhe appan 
11580. not to embrace every means of offered Gafety. 


Mentec to the legate s remonſtrances, and took | 


un. m_ to perform what the pope: ſhould impoſe. 
Waring ahve ſworn to perform he knew not what, the 
artful Italian ſo well managed the barons, and inti- 
. » that he took the following extraor- 


dinary oath, be fore all the people, 70 


bees, and putting his hands between thoſe of the 


legate: 
„ John, by the grace of God, king of England 

© and lord wry oi of in order to expiate my ſins, 
« from my own free will, and the advice of my 
& barons, give to the church of Rome, to pope Inno- 
cent, and his ſucceſſors, the kingdom cf E 
© and all other prerogatives of my Crown ; 


faithful to God, to the church Ne ek to the 
* pope my maſter, and his ſueceflars legitimately 


« elected. 1 promiſe to pay hem a taikute-af 8. thou- 
4 ſand marks yearly, to wit, ſeven. for the 
« kin dom of England, e ee hundred g for deer 4 


t tom a foreign invaſion, but 08s "6 eff:Qually con- 
temptible in the eyes of his people: ſtill, —— ö 


« Jang. . 
By this mean conce 


he was not hated by his ſubjects; their hatred only 


was wanting to ſink him into complete wretchedneſs. | 


After being expoſed to ſo many diſgraceful humilia · 
tions, he now thought, at the expence of his honour, 
5 6 . 0-3 


but, ; 


Falk | 
| 4 hereafter hold them as the pope's vaſſal. I will be 
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bt in gr IE of. the E 
lih, he ſt their affections allo... — 


tumble the nobili s they granted, new. privileges to 
the church; when they deſixed to leſſen the power of 
the clergy, they gave greater force to the temporal 
intereſts, John was ignorant of the manner of con- 
ducing this oppoſition: he had r che cler tm fie 
ang ee Fg bz en 


— ng 

— had been deprived in the preceding reign; | 
they —— therefore, the re-eftabliſhment of their 
ancient privileges, and  Joho believed himſelf autho- 
riſed to reſuſe them. I his created new diſſenſions: 
the king) with a ang peryerſeneſs, in turn, de- 
mandeſ heir aſſiſtance for the recovery of his loſt 
dominions on che continent, and they refuſed to 
follow him. I beir refuſal was ſoon followed by . 


more open acts of boſtility: they formed a dn, 


ach: and, zt an appointed meeting, forced the 
ki grant all their demands, and ſign . 


ties at this day. | 5 1 
The barons and the 1 lewd theonly | 
ernors val the kingdom: the commonalty had no 
13 legiſleture ; they were paſſed 1222 with 
ee on — they were born, by their ne 
_ 3 they were [xeckoned.,ouly as the ſhee 
oxen; and other move=ble poſleſhons, Which were 
upon che eſtate; the guardian of an heir was to pre- 
E — 55 Wake, worlds of the. 
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2 were all, in reality, enemies to public liber- 
their parties were ſo many factions in the nation, 
ubverſive of the rights of mankind. © How they, in 

| | turn, helped to eſtabliſh liberty, you ſhall ſee in I 
> future coreſponden ce 
This charter was, in fact, giving the baths des | 
finite judgment upon whatſoever they thought proper 
to repreſent as a grievance: they were to prefer their 


» 1 to the king, and he was, in forty days, to poſe 
give them ſatisfaction, or they were legally impower- Lon 
to command it. This was an infringement of the havi 
prerogative, which he complied-with through fear, deb: 
and, as ſoon as he was at liberty, he retracted all he ly d 
had agreed to: he loudly complained of the force with his 
which it had been exadted, — be "Geared juſtico WH his 
from the pope his new maſter. rr nie 
— 4 pope, who had lately e ee the the 
> now excommunicated the barons : the barons, nat 
| _ ted, did exactly what the pope hall formerly fols 
done upon a like occafion; they offeredit# crown to 
of England to France. Philip, ever ready to profit WF the 
by thefe commotions, accepted their offer with joy; anc 
but, fearing the pope's diſpleaſure,” if he aſſumed a ho! 
| title to what was now conſidered as a patrimony of rer 
| _ the holy ſee, he prevailed upon the barons to elect his ba 
| fon Lewis. To this league of the ' barons with rei 
| France, the city of London lent its aſſiſtance. We ev 
| | ſhould be careful to obſerve every beginning of pow- let 
| er among the commons of agb and this ſeems he 
nl ' to be one of the moſt obvious inſtances, - This no- dit 
die city was the firſt that freed itſelf from feudal go- W 
vernment, and ventured to follow leaders of its own th 
iq appointment: in ſhort, it may, at this period, be Cc 
looked upon as a little republic, fighting between vat hi 
| powers of ariſtocracy, repreſented in the barons, and je 
| of deſpotiſm aſſumed by the king. - * 


In We mean tine -d a DC ewig Which was 
aa over to the aſhſtance of the- 3 — 
te 
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army of John, which, like the former, was moſtly 


en of foreigners, was ſtill more infolent and 
audacious. Never was England in a more deplora- 


ble condition : ſhe had two armies of hungry fo- 


reigners in her bowels, ravaging the country in a 
mercileſs manner, and 'threa atening ruin, whichſd- 


ted kgs diſorders; while, on the other had the pt : 


ever proved victorious. "John was, at length, de- 5 


poſed by his barons,” and Lewis ſolemnly crowned at 
London. The new monarch then firſt thought of 
having the pope's fanction to his claim. The pope 
debated in council the juſtice of a cauſe which ſearce- 


ly deſerved a moment's heſitation ; while John led 


his haraſſed army from eiky to city, diſtruſting even 


his moſt faithful adherents. © Pity then procured | 


friends which. proſperity could not procure ;- and now 


the barons were ſtruek with ſome mee, Fa ſe * 


native country, by their proeuremeng, thus laid de- 
ſolate, an} their king a wanderer: but what added 


to their afflictions was, that their forvices were hi- 
paid by the new-crowned monarch, 


therto' ſlight] 
and from a — of his diſpoſition, they could - 


hope for no increaſe of future favours. ' It was even 
reported among them, that his intentions were to 


baniſh them for their diſloyalty to their former ſove- | 
reign, though exerted in his own favour. What- 
ever their motives might be, forty barons addreſſed 


letters of ſubmiſſive ſuit to king John; the pope alſo _ . 
held the juſtice of his claim in ſuſpenſe; a-gleam of 
diſtant proſperity ſeemed to brighten his affairs: but, 


| while the conjecture ſeemed big with new events, 


the ee e e e John decided the 


conteſt; - This monarch died in the mn year ß 
his age, after a reign of more than ſeventeen years, 
ſpent jn wars without ſucceſs, wes exertions 150 eee 


N mus of wn: cath of 5 
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| Ha TJ — . was ons a king, diſem- 
bled till poſſeſſed of uncontrouled power, he 
might have Ktaingd the crown; but the barons want- 
e als a monarch ſubſervient to their power, and Lewis 
refuſed a kingdom upon ſuch conditions. 
They now, therefore, turned from the French 
intruder to the young monarch, me e. 


prone greater condeſcenſion. 


Henry III. appointed ſucceſſor to the crown. by | 
4 D. 12176. A his father, was but ten years of | 
and the earl of 
Pembroke. was mutual prone 385 ug conſtituted his 
guardian. Tho inconftancy of the Engliſh was now 
mor ewis-was, in ſome mea- 
hs forſaken by his new ſubjects, and, after a de- 
feat, obliged to relinquiſh all pretenſions to the king- 
dom. What the barons, however, had hoped from 
the king's tender age, did not anſwer their expecta- 
tions. The earl of Pembroke, who governed his 
nonage, made a powerful intereſt with the clergy, 
and, by their means, ſerved to balance the ſtate, 

While Henry acted under the direction of others, 
the power of po barons ſeemed to have been kept 


ge, when made king, 


more than ever apparent: 


- 
4 2 
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under: he had the clergy for him, and conſequently 


the people, and theſe two were equivalent to all the 
Nobility. But, as ſoon as. Henry came to take the 
reins into his own hands, numberleſs inſurrections 
and calamities were the reſult, of his obſtinacy, folly, | 
and vice. Infinite were the ſtruggles for 
- - tween the barons and the king. Henry 's 
rendered him a — to | 
(for now the kings 


profuſeneſs continu 


the aſſemblies of barons for money 
began to aſk money inſtead of men) and they as con- 
ln dem anded a confirmation of thoſe a+ | 
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he found a. thouſand ridiculous. pretences for raiſing 


money without their aſſiſtance. He would invite 


himſelf to the houſes of his ſubjects, and always ex- 
a preſent at the door; he extorted from the 
Jews, — he found. them, wihout any re- 
morſe; he even ſcrupled not to defraud minors of 
their lawful inheritances, to which he had been left 
protector: While the people had the mortification to 
lee thoſe. ſums laviſhed upon undeſerving 4 
foreigners without merit, ſtrumpets, en, 
all the xermin of @ vicious caurt. 

But all his exactions were not ſufficient to dupply 
his prodigality : he ſtill wanted money, he ſtill was 
obliged to have recourſe to his barons, and yet he {til | 
5 the barons, on the cantrary, 
who had long aimed at independence, and who de- 


teſted his —— and luxury, refuſed his xequeſt. 
Though no-monarch was more timid in danger, nong 
was more preſumptuous in proſperity: he threaten- 


— gre Ws 
5 Sae pops © in 
We the Kae were complai ang 0 che ay⸗ 
rice of their king, and his profuſion to forcn . 
vourites, the pope's legate made his triumphal entry 
n e e ene e ene. 
The intereſts of the elergy and of the pope were for- 


merly one, but they. now began to ſſow in divided = 


channels. The riches, eee ee 
tled an their monaſteries at home, were drained off 


dy ayarie an! extortion, * 1 
ee js þ againlt tis e 


(Mg woes to bender bie 3 We | 


3 kingdom, already too luxurious. | 
eee arrival of 
—— inary legate, n direc- 


In 
i! 


* £4, 
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| baſſador from the head of the church: the king ho 
. to reap ſome private advantage from his arrival, and 
he was but little concerned for public' grievances, 
In every demand the king made for himſelf, the le. 
gate would take care to make one for the pope alſo: 
he even propoſed that the monks ſhould- ſign their 
names to notes, where a blank was left for he ſum 
ſpecified. - The exactions, thus daily committed 
upon the churches, compelied the biſhops to carry 
their complaints to the pope *. but the king 
ſtill vindicated the legate's conduct. At length, the 

prelates, quite ti ired with the 
the legate, Who daily had ſome new pretext for get- 
ting money, reſolved to meet and · oonſider of ſome 
reme They accordingly 


dy to prevent his rapacity. 
aſſembled, but had ſcarce begun to complain to each 
other of the miferies they ſuffered, when the legate 
entered the aſſemb 1 a demand for more money: 
this they conſide 
and extortion, and they 


gave him a blunt denial. The 


 legate, being -diſappointed,” for this time leſt the 


embly, and went to pillage the Scone; ey wth 
better” proſpects of ſucceſs. 

An accident ned alas this "they; which 
ſhoves as a ſtrong i ſtance of the ſubiniſſion the peo- 
ple yielded to the power of Reme. Some buſineſs 
induced the: legate to take Oxford in his way: he 


was received with all. the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, which, from his character, he had a * 88 
expect. As the luxury in which theſe Italian | 
taries lived, was great, ſeveral ſcholars of the uni- 


gni- 


verſity, while the legate's dinner was preparing, „en- 
tered his kitchen, incited by motives of curioſity or 
hunger. 
8 and lux 


y of all they ſaw, a 
lar ventured to 


poor Iriſh ſcho- 


in een eee 6 
„ 25 a Welſh 


repeated demands of 


as an aceumulation of impudence | 


While they here and chere admired the | 


beg relief from the cook: the cook; 
inſtead of giving an alms, threw a ladle full of boil- 
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bow in his hand, he ſhot the cook dead with an ar- 


row. The legate, hearing the tumult, ener in a 
fright: to the tower of the church, where he remain- 


ed till evening. As ſoon as he thought he might 


retire with ſafety, he haſtened to the king, and com- 


plained of this outrage: the king, with his uſual 
meanneſs, flew into a violent paſſion, and offered to 
give immediate ſatisfaction, by putting the offenders 


to death. The legate, at firſt, hemed to inſt upon 


vengeance, but, at length, was appeaſed by a 
proper ſubmiſſion from the univerſity : all: the ſcho- 


lars of that ſchool” which had offende him, were or- 


dered to be ſtripped of their gowns, and to walk 
barefoot, with halters about their necks, to the le- 


gate's houſe, and humbly: crave pardon and abſolu- 


tion. It would be no eaſy matter to bring 8 


dents of Oxford to ſuch-a — at -prbſevt.; 


In this manner this brutal and capricious hr 
went on, leagued with the pope againſt his own do- 


minions. He had now. neither barons nor clergy in 


his intereſt, ' and owed all his ſupport to the — 2 


rity of the papal and royal names. The pope conti- 


7 — to make reiterated demands upon the clergy, 


and the king would . his ed at their 
— Joan as if he h been _— verb At 
time he would get money 


would extort aid, under pretext of portioning a rela- 


tion; and he would frequently aſſure his parliament 


of barons, that, though be tad Hitheita behaved hn” 


worthily, yet, upon being ſupplied once more with 
proper aſſiſtance, he would reform, and give univer- 


ſal ſatisfaction. Thus he drew forth various ſums, 


which, without ſhame, he beſtowed upon flatterers, 


bis ma dominions. 


neee 


2 pretending to take 
25 an de at another he 2 prevail, by going 
to reconquer his dominions in France: again, he 


N to his pleaſures,” or an army of foreigners, 
u,,Xk ? 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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At length, however, the purlidinent, fitigued wih 


"is unperforining promiſes, reſolved to refuſe his de. 


mands for the — they therefore entered into u 
_  afociation, and the city of London was invited to 
accede. At the head of this' powerful combination 
was the earl of Leiceſter, the king's brother-in-law, 
ho had riſen into power TY his maſter's pro- 
fuſeneſs. The king, by a ſtrange © abſurdity of 
thinking, as he became more feeble and unpopular 
increaſed his demands for freſh ſupplies. He was 
worſted in France, and oblip to purchaſe a Thame. | 
ful truce; he was conquered by the Welſh, and be. 
came eontemptible to Scotland; yet ſtill he conti. 
nued to haraſs his own ſubjects wich his uſual extor- 
tion, as if he deſigned to create in them that awe 
with which he failed to impreſs his enemies. The 
_ - barons, finding him incortigible, after an experience 
of near forty years, at wh ſhook" off thei alle 
giance, and ſent the king —— they renounced 
che fealty they owed _ and now confidered him 
A as the | of mankind. 

ſides were ir up in arms, and che e 
en became the theatre of civil ſlauę The 
firſt advantages in this conteſt were in wour'of the 
king. He was a coward in danger, and 
{elf a tyrant in victory. Fluſhed with the ſucceſs 
with which his arms had been juſt crowned; he re- 
ſolved to march directiy to London. He made no 
doubt but the ci , intimidated by his late advan- 
tages, would decla e in his favour; and, had he for- 
merly behaved with paternal indulgence, erhaps his | 
preſent-hopes would not have been g but a4 
remembrance of his former ill uſuage repreſſed theit | 


loyalty. Inſtead of opening their gates to receive 


a —— bor hin oO army to 18 his 
en his forces in a panic, re- 
K earl of Leiceſter, Ls pes advanced | 
n 9 

. All 
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The earl advaneing with his army, drew up in order 
of battle near the king, who prepared, though with 
reluctance, to receive him. The battle was begun 


by prince Edward, the king's fon, who attacked the. 


Londoners with great fury, and drove them off che 


field of battle: on the other hand, the king's body of 


forces were defeated; after a ſhort reſiſtance, by the 
earl of Leiceſter. His majeſty, who” commanded 
them in-perſon, gave no inſtances of valour, but 
tamely ſuffered himſelf to be taken priſonery which, 
ſoon paved the way for the defeat of the whole ar 
and prince Edward's furrendering at diſcretion. 


| The king and the prince being thus — ths 


barons took all advantages. that the moſt refined po- 
licy could ſuggeſt. I ey knew how to operate up- 
on the king's paltianimity, and obliged him to ſen 
letters to a1 the rs of the kin 


nn, u 1 8 ON 


gdom, to re- 


nounce their obedience, and ſurrender his caſtles 3 


the conquerors. They who drew their 
their king, ſays the proverb, ſhould fling the "ſcah« 


bard away. The barons, with this in view, were 
reſolved entirely 4 new- model che conſtitution, for 


they now knew. that a compoſition with the 
captive was impoſſible; 2 
fix the date of En ngliſh cergy, were bar i 


hopes of ſharing the rewards of victory. 


— 


—— tamely on, — laughs "without | 


The barons and 44 25 . that 1 
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in, therefore, an aid till now. entirely unknown in 
the world; they called in the ſanctian of che people. 
"The authority of the barons, clergy, and the people 
of England, were ſet to oppoſe. the royal and papa 
authority. And here J cannot but admire the ſtrange 
cConcurrence of circumſtances which brought this firſ 
dawn of liberty into being. To eſſect this, it was 
firſt neceſſary that England ſhould: be poſſeſſed of a 
conteſted- foreign dominion ; that the king ſhould 
have frequent neceſſities for money to- preſerve it; 
that this neceſſarily ſhould produce a dependence up- 
on the barons and ' clergy; and that. this- dependence 
ſhould give them in return, a ſhare of power: it 
was neceſſary, that the intereſts of the clergy ſhould 
be — fone: thoſe of the crown, and ſhould 
concur in the oppoſition: in ſhort, it was neceſlary 
| that the powers on both ſides. ſhould. be ſo exaQly 
balanced, that ſo ſmall a 9 as that of the people, 
as it was then conſidered, ſ d be throwp | in to 
turn the ſcaleQ. 
my parliament was called, i in- «which, * Sw Was 
obliged to give orders, that four knights Fon each 
county ſhould ſit in: order to repreſent their roſpective 
ſhires, and deliberate for the general bo of the 
people. This is the firſt rude wt of an.Engliſh 
' houſe of commons. The people had been gaining 
ſome conſideration ſince the diminution of the euch 
laws, and the eſtabliſhment of corporation charters, | 
by which men were, in ſome meaſure, reſcue? from 
the power of their maſters, and permitted to improve 
a ſpirit of freedom in towns. As arts increaſed, the 


—— 28 4 


* 


them) increaſed; and we find them, at the ; preſent 
period, of conſequence enough to be eee 1 into 2 
partnerſhip of the legiſlation. But theſe 2 
were granted by the barons merely to confirm | 
own; and, could they have now agreed amang fore 

was * thi continued in poſſeſſion of th | 
: "hs 
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vas once more ſet at liberty by his vitorious ſon 
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had. though he ned' nothing 05 
the cauſe een nch be fought, he N AD. 1275. 


intrepid ſoldier. As he came 


. the el ef Teak, who had ab 

kingly authority, and was intent only upon eſtabliſh- 

1 7 This produced ne ſtru gles, 4 
eee in the reſtoration the-king 
and his family: the earl of Leiceſter was def 
and ſlain upon; the field of battle. Henry, who had 
been led about as a*captive;' and always expoſed in 
the front of that army Which had dethroned him, 


Edward; and though, to the end of life, he perſe- 
vered in his former follies, yet the people retained 
that ſhare of liberty which the) had acquired in the ” 

teign. Kent liberty had 
now diff uſed jcſelf from the inoorp orated tow othreug =o 


at "compeniens ales »4 hoe 55 
were ſure to be e 5 
laid dow er ee and ſuffered 4 che 5 


ogg 0 » 8 3 
4 3 . 8 x4 14.4 A 
"ps . x] 55 * Ss % N 1 * * * 


T the death of Henry Bae, 256 and. 
- ſucceſſor, was employed in the mh wars, in 


quired the character of an excellent ę general, and an 
to an anal puted throne 

the oppoſite intereſts were proportionably feeble : the 
barons were-:exhauſted- by mutual „ he 
clergy hated the pope, and the people, as is evident 


r 


from ſoras-infurreQions at that time, * muck : | | 


Vor. I. „ > On) - katisfied 
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Kauen mate the Clergy, ü dag lata 6s ſappn 


that a politic and a conquer 
opportunity of givi 
mer ſplendor and authority. 
fied Sith moderate. power, and anly, leboubed to be 


& prince would take this 


terrible to his enemies. F. erte think wag 
The Welſh had long a ob own laws aul 
only remains of the an- 


cuſtoms. They were. the 
cient Britons, ad had ſtill preſerved: their. freedom 


and their country uncontaminated by ſoteigu inva- 


bens. Incapable, however, of reſiſting their ene- 


mies in the plain, their chief defence was in their in- 


| acceſſible mountains, thoſe natural bulwarks:of their 


country. Whenever England was diſturbed:by fac. | 


tions at home, or its troops called off to wars abroad, 
the Wel 


troops, and lay the dpen country waſte. No: litua- 


tion can be woerſe, than that of ſeveral. petty prinei - 

y other, under different 
different intereſts. Sen- 
fſible of this, Edward led a powerful army againſt 


palities bordering upon each 


commanders, and purſuing 


Lewellyn, their king: he had frequently before been 
chaſtiled, and obliged to beg peace, but was ever 


ready to ſeize an opportunity of making an-advanta-, | 


geous war. Upon the approach of Edward, he took 
refuge among the inacceſſible mountains of Snowden, 
and there maintained his paſt without danger. The 


* England, not diſcouraged by the difficulty | 
2 


e ſituation, was reſolved to inyeſt his army, by 


all the avenues by which he might eſcape... 


ſecuring 
| Poſted . Lewellyn was, he might certainly. haue 


haraſſed his enemies without ever himſelf being de- 
= had not a trifling victory over a body of | 


ſiegers induced him to come down and face 


enemy upon more equal terms. A ſmall advan- 


tage gained was po om beginging of the 
completion of Merlin's prop 


to ae 15 1 e 


vba ___ Flat-: 
tered 


the -rogal prerogative its for- 
However, he as fatil. - 


would continually pour in their irregular 


„ in 3 he was 


17 15 . 9 
Sb 1 1 99 


| m expe tions, e deſeends to hl 0 
ont con 15 che e of his . : 
Fre Wal and the E. 7 5 now, 8 lat time, 
drew up”? ainft each other. "T.ewelly ne 
performe all chat courage, and Wt denon oould in- Det. 
ſpire, io pe at laſt, fatally ae be Was 
killed upon the field of battle, and his forces utterly | 
routed. With him: expired t Be di ſtinRidn « of his Wok N 
tion: it was Toon after united to the, kin 1 
England, made a princif pality, and { given. tot 6 5 
ſon to the crown. Tolrigh conqueſts 7 es 72 0 
the glory, but the preſent: added to the felicity o F the * 
Ea e 'The Welſh were now-blended with their 
conquerors,. and, in the revolution of a few ages, all. 
national anitnoſity was entirely forgotten. jt | 
His native dominions being thus freed from: eve | 
invader; che king ſoori had an opportunity to increaſe 
his power, b e diffenſion of his: neighbous. 7 rhe: 
crown of Sc 57 after the death o Alexan _- 
Third, became” deſtitute of an 1 parent heir. er 55 
bert Bruce and John Balio] divided all the ſuffrages,. - 
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of the kingdom: A civil war impended;, and; 5 
thing but an umpite, appointed by: mutual *conſent,, I 
could determine the conqueſt Without „ 
this purpoſe, by a fatal miſtake 1 in the bes "of E 
the Scots, Edward was choſen, accepted eG 6 media! ED: 
& tion with pleaſure, came to Norham, and * 1+ a e 
1 ng choſen umpire, claim d ſuperi jori over the 
Y whoſe ctown had been fats to hid fei- 
. for, and afſerted his right to the e 
Vor che appearance of ju fr #1 
2 dliberations, In whic So 
6 Wy oulcate his right to die AE: 9 
: 


Batiol bit tb" throne, Teſs'as 


En and. * | l * | ; 1 a ; tj 4 | 
The fi g et Th e al wt _,': 
liol on the throne, was ſaſh 5 845 to con AVInCe | —_:. # 
1 of bis intent ns to frretch his bügel rior prero- 

e gative 
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__ the 
_ Foughtin theſe reigns, ſerve to adorn the page of 


ht to the 
ree of humiliation, and Edward laid a 
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gative, to the .utmoſt, A merchant of Gaſcoigny 


| Sf fa king tition to bim, implyi .that Alexander, 
NS. Seed, was. e him. cert 


pol on, paid, notwithſtan 
9 25 2 "The new king for payment, 
| _.. braced this 
and ſummoned the king of Scotland to at 
Weſtminſter, to anſwer, in perſon, to the complaint 
which was brought againſt him by. the merchant, 
Upon ſubjects equally trivial he ſent..fix. different 
fammonſes at different times, in one year; ſo that 
the Scots king ſoon perceived himſelf only poſſeſſod 
of the name without the authority. 
fore, to ſhake off fo troubleſome. a maſter, Baliol 
revolted, and procured the pope's abſolution for the 
_ infraction of his former oaths of homage. . : 
now offered the crown to Bruce, Who accepted it with 
N Joy; and thus a ſtrong 
n frengthening the Engliſh. 


ward eagerly em- 


king to ſubdue their 


6 mes country. Edward, at the head of a numerous 


army, marched into the country: numberleſs were 


the victories gained on one ſide and the other, in 


. which the conquerors acquired much | honour, but 
| loft. the braveſt of its ſubjects. But 

wats like theſe, though minutely related by every 
hiſtorian, are ſcarce worth treaſuring in any mem 4 


2 either country 


but that of a herald or 3 The wh 


may be compriſed in the following ſhort deſcription: | 
one barbarous nation meets another in ſome plain, 
generally by mutual appointment little art; evolu- 
tion, evaſion, or ſubterfuge, was practiſed or known; 
they ruſhed upon each other, and numbers and tu- 
The revolutions 


mult generally decided the Victor 
vernment, and not the deſcription of battles 


- hiſto At one ſeaſon Scotland was br 
lowe Karg 


ae, which e he ever FRO! in view, * unit 


0 * þ4 
Fe $5 


All his ſolicitations. 
this opportunity of exerciſing his new right, 


Willing, there 


Edward g 
of the Scots were added 
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ing 1668 conqueſt, to che crown of England. But 
his ſcheme proved abortive; the time of that king 


ain e dom's deliverarice was at hand: they found * | 
om deſpair, and, upon the King's return to England, 
m. they once more ſallied down from their mountains 
ht, upon the Engliſh mt which he had left, and Rs . 

at a complete victory 


Tbis was terri le news to Edward, who! had A. 
nt, ready: built upon that-kingdom as his' own. He was FOE 
ent now implacably exaſperated againſt the Scots, and | 
hat Wl reſolved to take a ſignal Vengeance: to this purpoſe, _ 
led he ſummoned all the. vaffas of che crown, without » - |. 
re- diſtinction, to be ready at a time and place particu- 
iol larly appointed. His intention was, to march into. . x 
be the heart of chat Fingdom, and deftrby it, t ufc his 1 
rd own expreflion, from ſea to ſea.” 'He Toon favs Am. 75 
ith ſelf at the head of the fineſt army England had cer 
led produced: the Scots trembled'at his — 9 but 
eir e pe the courſe of his int bee, 
us | = 
re ” "My ſoon as 15 pe 0 that his Aiforder was to be 
in hl, te at prince his ſoy whom he had 


appointed to ſucceed him, and, taking him. by be 
ut Wh hand, earneſtly recommended with his dying breath, 
ry three things: de firſt enjoined! hint not th fe 
} = Gavaſton, a flatterer, who he knew would poiſon his 
lc WW principles; he next defired, that his heart might be. 
n: ſent to the holy ſepulchre; and, thirdly, he recom 
in, WW mended him to Taleo the war with the Soo, tf il 
u- he had entirely ſubdued them, deſiring his bones 
n; might be carried about at the head of the army, * 
u- more effectually to ſtrike Lorin thr the enemy he 
ns | wes bor: e ee 
e _ England b to grow truly formidable under 
of | this 1 e ee 
ſupported; che monarch was, in ſome 
e, though he was: prudent enough 
is power. le is ceule: of ſeve- 


W. 
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rity, and it is probable he might have co Juſtice 
with too heavy a hand; yet xt ſhould be particular 
remarked, that 42 was the firſt who 12 tO Apen 
indiſcriminate juſtice. Before him, the people who 
Toſe in rake wy were puniſhed. in the molt ſe. 
vere manner, by the od or the gibhet, while the 
nobility, who were almoſt always Ne were 
treated with a degree of lenity & 8 EnCo fu- 
rs Moen; a ſmall ſine, ed in 400 
ell upon their poor dependents, rally wiped o 
their offences. Ehen e bow h with equal 
. Frerity. 1 
However, let us here remark the En: in the 
ſpirit of the times. The Engliſh, now incorporated 
Vith their fierce Norman mag, aig ha were no longer 
the tame conſenting pon: 3 formerly appeared, 
and always were prepared to reaſon with that autho- 
ey could not reſifl, With this ſpirt 
of oppoſition a ſpirit of cruelty alſo ſeemed to enter: 
regardleſs of their own lives, the people did not 
- fn very ſolicitous about the lives of others. The 
penal laws now began to aſſume more rigour: in 
the times of Willem e it was a law. 
that no man ſhould bi be puniſhed with death ; but that 
law was at preſent quite lain aſide, and ſeveral ctunes 
were rendered capital, | 
But. what gave the reign of 1 a tive value | 
with date „ Was th Ry * [gs of 1 9 the people 
begin e o aflume during ths The clergy | 
the barons he conſidered, - one meaſure, ag 
rivals; ; and, to weaken their 28 ave autho- 
rity to the commons: a law was enacted, by which 
no tax could be levied without their eo eonſent. His 
intentions were to render himſelf abſolute by their | 
affiſtance; and, it is but too probable, he might 
have become ſo, had he lived to put his 9 — 
execution: * he died at a 2 he was dle th 
to 48 off parliamentary reſtr k the 
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I"; grounded 6n obſervations made from the days of 
king Arthur, thit between two valiant and able prir Z 
des in this 3 chere always inter vened a 75 | 
eodruge, nin ſuffiſuns de 8 


— That there! was ſomething in 
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ys Te ihr Key eee e., a | 
* No-hivtiireh could” eme to à crown with mort 
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mem n Edward II, 


s s to fear 15 future — y the — 
Regardleſs of His father's - 
> "His "diſeontinnct We war with 
G4 alten 8 from 
| y eignt by: dm all wit 
wee let ., perſon and mind that could 
create — "but deſtitute” hn rh ae of 
wits a but, ar 5 


= e Mt Log os 
Kanes e bee 00 ele 2 Latin e, his 
arbiter alt gantiarum; and thus had ſecured this young 
roluptucus monarehis affections :. 3 

A 1 king may. baue private: friends, bur 
ſhould fever retain a ublic favourite: . 
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\  Yaſton, was taken 
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 hould ſhine with indifcrimina luſtre, and the mo- 


| 2 7 to the hi gheſt preferments. In being; thus 
biaſſed by his affections, he will probably be induced 
to reward talents une to the burden of affairs, 
or impatient of the Pag ues: of application. Such 
was the caſe of Edward, "with regard to his new fa- | 
vourite : he loaded him with favours, at a time when 
he was giving up his title to the ſovereignty of Scot- 
hr which had been fo hardly earned by his Prede- 
Gloor... 8 928 enz Sv. 1 
The 1 =o at this time, were not ſo, entire 
humbled, but that they reſented a conduct ſo i injuri- 

ous to t the intereſts of the kingdom a8 well. as their 
BY TY 1 Far ez his being 9 ner, his Wi 
inſolence, ſoon raiſed a ſtrong, party againſt him: an ſtati 
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mality of a trial. — — Deve 3. 2 
cruelty beg ginning to enter the nation. The 
of Gavaſton was, probably, ſupported by: precede | 
found in the former reign.» The | ſuccellors.of Ed | 
ward the Firſt copied ”= him; . his faults alone. 
The vices of el Tee monarchs hs and great kings 
are ever moſt dangerous, becauſe they ' moſt; _m_ 
rally produce imitation. @ 
From this. time the. Scaffold Were drenched with | 
: Engliſh blood: each. party, as. it happened to pros 
f LR ding OR their, 2 as traitors, to the 
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e ſtorms, endeavour- 

fy f ir go conquered the 0 

Fus liſh in more then.” ene battle. 8 Robert Bruce, 

| Hens made king, became powerful. from the. divi- 
ſions of 1 "ea ** 0 led * * his an 
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hone his s pleaſures, or be Wande 8 

bis own ſubjects. The mutual hatred between him: - 

and the barons ſeemed daily to increaſe; or, in other 
words, as he ſtill became more deſpicable in tie eyes 
of the 1 Dis barons, lately depreſſed, grew in- 
to power. His ſupineneſs gave them an 15-4 } 
of executin al their deſigns, ſo that at laſt he fu 

fered himſelf to be taken a priſoner”; but he was ſoon = 
after releaſed,” upon a promiſe of future amendment. 

A certain number of the barons were admitted into 
his council, and he gave his word to perform nothing. 1 
without their conſent and approbation; but be wm 13 
only born for misfortunes: This mon 1 — 
ealy nature, and who, | probably; if born in a private 1 
ſation, would have 5 conſidered” as a worthy - 


man, could not live wit! out a favourite. Inte 8 1 
ace which: Gavaſton held in his affections, Hugh 


pencer, i youth of great addreſs and many acm. 
pliſhments, ſuceetzded. This young gentleman, no- 
wiſe intimidated by the misfortunes of Gavaſton, i in 
fimilar circumſtances purſaed*his' conduct in every” 
particular: he even went beyond him in pride, 'ava-- - 
rice, and” prodigality:- An univerfal diſcontent f6on - Ft 
IO Nagels the king were im- 
penc ere and his on were 


ro once more nn — to "deſtroy his boot . | 
who was, in reality, without a protector: ' they 
therefore baniſhed him Nr his A dur ok: the 4 


n his former :--th queen alſo, „ 
* haughty a AH Goal Rimulate bim 3 
revenge. She had rereivell an afffont on 4 = 
mage'o Canterbury, by being denied — . 
55 e be, 1 _— 
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them ſo: fa 8 oppdſition. 

advice e with. avidity: the king raiſed 

an 2 without oppoſition ; he belieged. the. caftl 
e e eee 
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him: Sn power of the people was now grown 05 

| formidable, and Edward had addreſs enough to pro- 
cure aà part of them to ſecond his pretenſions. The 

king now, therefore, i in the meridian of power, pro- 

ſecuted the molt rigorous meaſures; the queen, cruel 

by nature, and Spencer, his favourite, actuated by 
revenge, ſtimulated him to numberleſs. acts of up 

rity, Among others who periſhed in the oppoſition, 
was Thomas, carl of Lancaſter. This nobleman had 
always been 9 9 8 for his ;.valour —. the cons 
federate lords, and was à peguliar oppoſer of the 
growing power. of the family * the — He 
Was taken fighting, | at the head of a fer of. 212 

which he had, in vain, endeavour 

had no great hopes to expect any favour 1 5 — 
who were his enemies from, perſonal motives: | 
AS CONUEMNE: ex. 99 traitor; but, 
C Re? from 
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puni © ain U Men mne 3 | 


inen 6 
lordb wereaxectited ue Ferde, 48 & terror to ME king 
dem; but tee. berrprs wald niet ente '# toftarch 
who was in himſelf cor Whatever 1 | 
have been the earl of — ua character, 
death left it uneertain; whether he acted with views 
to get himfelf created king, or was only the” cham- 
pic of padlie liberty.” However that be, the p 


in genre Hate dis meer Ein; tear vererafion; and  * 
py: Wye! We may by this fee | 


ted him as 4 m artyr 
what fide In this e w eheufed, by the elergy: 
immediately after the earl's death, de were 
aid to be Wreught ar His tömbt ahd every pretended 
miracle ef this kind was produdtive of 2 thouland 
2 enn . n 
The favourite Speneer and his Ader alt gave 
ad unbounded ſcope'to their revenge * not content 
with peak wa 9 the oppoſite party, 
ing otherg of their eſtates, and with con- 
22 ates numbers td perpetual bani 3 
they were reſolved to Teve their rage againſt Roger 
Mortimer, now actually in their 
fined within the Tewer. There were f 
ces that could apparently ſcreen! him Arts 
* en epenly in arms; and active 
in die eppoßttionh; he Rad ne ciaracter to render his 
puniſhment unpopular, and none tat" he” knew? 4 
intercede for him with the king; yet he p 
eee 10 4 | 
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both parties, and one day gave orders to ſereen young 
Mortimer from purſuit, and the next; to ſecure him 
wherever he could be detected: the ſeeble 
knew not bow to refuſe: any ede, _— he loved 
_ thoſe who: made the demand. Ne e ö 
A diſſenſion thus between two parties, inn cee 
the affections of the king, muſt ſoon terminate in 
the diſmiſſion of either. t the queen removed, 
. e 
2 1 to the court of her Fe | 
rance. . With this . propoſal, - h from 


ſaw it would give her an uncontrouled — en- 
Joying the —— of her gallant, and might oprolis 
er power of being revenged upon his | 
Philip the Fair, who was at this time upon 
of Fr rance, purſued the polities of every —— | 
he encouraged the queen, his ſiſter, to oppoſe Bk 
ward, her Nanda and thus, by dividing; his ene- | 
NEN e 


af 1 * & 


DR 1 2 Spencer was he hear | 
of the oppoſite part,. 

Edward was little able to withſtand bis enemies: 
Al his endeavours to raiſe trodps proved ineffectual-: 
none would venture to expoſe themſelves in the king's | 
defence, for they ſaw thats, ignominious death muſt | 
be the conſequence of a defeat, and | ingratitude of 
victory. ; The queen took: Spencer, the father, at | 
iſtol.. This. gentleman, fourſcore and ten years 
* „ uillity and reputation; 
"be: had been eſteemed and loved 3 the e 
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not long ſurvive. ws he: 33 e 
more, attending the King en gans 3 5. 
— Wien e en f. uſtice, 


queen hd not patience pany va till t 20: ar 


feet hight on Mn It his Cars a 
tin z pity 3 . not formerly ae 


reproaches of his ſubje&ts; confined in the Toer, 
depoſed. ' He 
8 for ws: 4 ſupports his fon, a 
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: in theſe: journeys they made him uffer Y 5 
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upon this: occaſton i e looked: upon; his mercileſs 


oe 
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inſulters with an air of fallen „ and ſhed a tor. 


went as bers ih kruelty oß His derb alone wa 
wanting to terminate a life of 1 Fe 
1 


laſt place of his i 
here he was kept totally deſtitute 0 al the comfort, 


anti almoſt all the: neceſtries uf life. But theſe mi 


ſeries were not dong to centinue a the tro Keepers, 
entering his armen ene night: à he: 8 
to ſtiſte his cries, covered: his lorry fur 
and then with 2 10 be parallele Uta 


a horn he up bis body, through which 


red-hot iron; amd Burnt: bis bowels ? his: —— 


_ ſhrigks, howevery were heard at a diſtance from the 
caſtle, andy though all poſſible: care was talben t 
8 n Fon aer diftlovered. by 


_ — pity, . me diſpropor. 
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to; have ſome faint idea of the 
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N 46 Lam going; to lead to a reign which gave 


ne ſtrengtk to the people; permit me to entertain 
ve moment with the Firs of. diaz in the ns 


tion, at the juncture I am ſpeaking” 


reignersy. in; ſeveral of the preceding ri the 
number of the commons was ſur of — 
and the introdu: 2 ' EW; 

making of woollen cloths and glaſs, for inſtanct, Milt 
decreaſed the retinue of the nobles, and-threw greater 


he 3 


of our preſent happy . 1 
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numders of — into — + oor | 
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heir ele in che ecuntryy gave rs to the bra 
lants around them, and exerciſed 4 deſpotie autho« 
rity over all their dependents. The olexgythady for. 
ſome time, been at variance with the: 3 ET 
diſſenſion contributed tu. ſtrip the maſk of 
from bath: the divifion of the church was 2 


which had BE Gow ſome time, operating, 
e in time, promiſe ee de denen ges 
of diminiſhing the power of _ barons and the 
dergy ; I mean a diminution of perſmai ſervirs im 
war. In former times, every was to appeur, 
at the. command of his lord, with horſe e 


and all the apparatus n y for a campaigns | 
the nobility or vaſlals of the crown: refuſed tor 
the king was unable to/ compel them 


nen, à combination of the nobility had- it ever int 
their power to give laws to tho cron, becauſe they 
] were not noe only the deliberating power, but the _—_— 
power alſo: but; from the increaſe of the 
5 — the more extenſive u -inflead'of ban- 
ter, a e ende inde pendent foreignets, 
ready; do accept pay; from theſe cauſes I ſay, the 
kings began to levy armies without the aſſrſtare of 
— Monarchs now only wanted money to 
* the head of armies as numerous and powerfull | 
a8 they thought proper: wherever money was, there! | 
hy power; ande the people by traffic; and ind 
g to gro rich, they vrere neceſſarily : 
mitted: into ſoimie ſhare in the legiſlature. - Thus we! 
ſee the nobilit yy the clergy, and che people, different 
from what 3 were two or three reigns before this 
ankthe; [ſtrength of the king did not ſuffer a awe 
utation. Formen monarths-might' de conſidered: 
| only as-the firſt amd moſt. rfu 
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The monarch: had ſcarce: any rei 
rod ee he derived from his own. crown 
and vaſſals: When he was reſolved to exert his 
Dee he could. only command his own tenants, | 
and thoſe who held immediately under him: the ba- 
rons were ſummoned, indeed; but, if they were diſ- 
pleaſed, they might refuſe their aſſiſtance, and al- 
_ their 47 ae were obli ed to imitate their ex- 
iple + 2dged ſubjection, not to the 
er ; and nothing but a civib 
W rettactery nobleman could bring bn 
0 juſtice. But eee bee e Was: | 
2 inning to 0 order in the 
. on each 
e eee re 

and the loweſt of of his wr 1 ox Far er organ 
| | to occur for the benefit „e 
This change of eee ſeemed pt PSS 
| the manners of the nation; a Knapp rear fer 

vailed, which, probably, took its firſt riſe in thoſe 

eaſtern countries, which had long been famous for 
every luxurious refinement. Hiſtorians repreſent the 
kingdom as immerſed in debauchery and licentiouſ- 
nefs,; that ladies, laying aſide the modeſty, ſeemed to- 
glory in the loſs of their; virtue, Nothing, fay they, 
© was more common, than to ſee them riding in troops 

to the tournament, dreſſed like cavaliers, with ſwords 
7 ſides, their horſes adorned with rich trap- 
i and behaving with more than maſculine ef- 
os =! . Whatever. monks ww obſerve. upon this 
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liaments, and the whole frame of our government, 
became een into a N form. A it of li- 
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manner, by bimſelf to be governed by his - IP 
miniſters,” and them from the reſentments 
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15 
all dl the while that they would ſpare the E 1 


— ply wick he once refule her 1 un- 
gage Marines to ey wit 


Gan ee py 11 * Anne, A l 1 2 
Edward III well knew, that 2 conquering m me- 


narch-was: fitteſt! to'-pleaſe a warlike people. 0 Li 
3 _ 


dem e ee his, er a _— 
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vener, nor Franche Tor 
mire feeble from the nature of its government: ſe. 
veral powerful neighbours, who pretendled to be val 
fals of that crown, <a . e 
a frengihen che monarch.  - 


; their mutual diviſions — the: vers 
was Alb more ſ0.”" "The unge Lens f help the Fi 


= were esch condemned, and ordered to be iti 


kind of - puniſhment; they were ſlayel alive. 
t Aly ee r er 3 wes ob Frans 


Laws are only y made to regulate what: may happen by 
What has happened alreadyyiand; 2s an inſtance of 
this kind had never occurred, there were no laws to 
the only guides in ſuch; a circumſtance; but theſe 
liament of France had often adjudged- the ſucceſſion 

| to women; as Artois was fort | 


pagne n to che 
daughters; and, om others: they — — ny 
with power; and juſticey 2 20 
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pte It wut rendered-ſly! 


of that kingdom 


The people 


N fn 


in full 


abuſed their wives of adultery; 


ned for life. Lewis Huting the eldeſt fon, cauſel 
is wife to be ſtrangled: her lovers died by a a new 


rp it is — pati 
Tho had hicherto never inquiren, Fr 
whether a female could ſueceed in the kingdom 


direct hem Precedeits, in leſſer inſtances, were 
precedents had varied with the occaſion The par- 


> y given to a female 
in prejudice of the male heir: thę fueceſſon of Cham 
been, on dome ootaſions, gi 


fied to ſuctetd. We thus. yon right changed 
a cas was et 
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we 0 cover his uſarpation „ 8 7 
8 unger brother, Charles nn 
brother's. fortune, ed his 
and aſertpd the davghter's t to ſutcced, Ts 
cauſe was carried before-the reach parliament, and — 
decided in favour of Philip. This monarch enjoys  — 
the crown but a (ſhort time, and, 1 
daughters to ſucceed him. Charles dhe Fair 5 
e 8 
he had been formerly z. he now maintained the lar 
for the excluſion of females, becauſ it; made in his e 
favour. He ſeized the crown wittioat' appoſition, | 
and enjoyed it for ſoine time, but, dying; left his 
wife with child. As there was now no: apparent 
beit, the next. heir $0 the cron was to be regent, 
and two perſons aſſerted their claim upon this S. 
hon: Ed want III had laid his claim „ 
his mother Iſabella, who was daughter: of Philip the 
Fain, and: ſiſter to tlie throe kl kings of Frame, 
ul heir to che crown. V lows; on che 
hand, had ſeized. upon it 6s Tad the next 
beit by the male ſucceſſion. he dais of Philip 
were. preferred; he was dare Fringe, * 
and, the queen being: unf | | 
of a daughter, he was: unanimoüſly rel ted: ki 
He was crowned by his ſubjects with univerſul lat 
faction, had the appellation of Philip the Fortu 
2 and to this he added thoſe which A 
merit gogd fortune, virtue, and juſtice. Ameng 
otter inltanges of hs feliiry, 8 eres 
of the homage paid him Gn 
he-came to offer at 
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This citizen's name was James d' Arteville, grom the firſ 
., . "too powerful for a ſubject, and one of thoſe, accord. he nov 
BY to Machiavel, whom. kings ought” to flatter o Wl contin, 
EY d - Thus aſſiſted, Edward made a powerfil! day; b 
invaſion. | Upon landing, he was challen d by P. by n 
pected their fortune upon equal terms, in ſome to his. 


ted the chall for} 

| il lin. Power — ected the e fea 
| * A the war was proſecutel ſurpriſ 
in the uſual manner, by cr} e er their 

i happened to offer. - misfo1 

In Wes butler there is ltüg inaterial Gr inſtrue. ent t 

. tion, nor can they afford any ming more enter vgs 
i chan the hiſtory of 4 marauding party in one of ou 
modern gazcttes. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that ſe- 
veral ſkirm s only' drew on the great and deciſive 
victory of Creſly, which every honeſt Engliſhman 
2 this hour. this memorable dan 


mane gfe line of che ngll amy; 
Arundel; and the Of coferys was inet by ti 


| king perſon. e Prince of Wales had ng 
chat mornin received the ſacrament with great de- had 
Vvotion, and his behaviour denoted.the calm intrepi- WM vice 
dity:of in nn Wel on eee 'The i che 
army being thus arranged, the king rode from rank Wi ten 

to rank, with a cheerful countenance; bade ** ny | 00 
diers remember the honour. of their country, while Wl diff 

of t 


his eloquence animated the whole army to à degree 
of enthuſiaſtic expectation. To. e the _ | 
"Philip nar P up his formidable arm) in x three | 
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he now appeared foremaſt-in the v 
continued for ſome time to turn the fortune 
day; but his courage would have been ſoon op 
by numbers, had not the earl of. Northampt | 
to his relief The y very thickeſt of the. ttle was 
now. gathered round him, and the valour- of a boy 


misfortune. might happen to him in the end, 1 

ſent the king , — * to haſten to the prince's ji 
Edward, who had all this time viewed; the. 4 
eee great deliberation 


aſked if his ſon was dead; and, being anſwered, that | 
inſtances. of 


he ſtill lived; and was givi Anilin 
hen tell ny 20. s, cried the 


ing, that he 


valour, | 
fall have uo  affiftanc e. from. me the honour f | this 


day ſhall be his, and 17 Hall be indebted to his on 


merit - alone. for victory. Upon this occaſion thirty 


hed 5 field of 
& 
enced another def This ziätery ic . P. 1346. 
rtly aſcribed to four en of ations cd the: 
ft: fant ende u of tres, and. the uſe of Which 
had Lan but lately diſcovered. Edward, after two 
al remained in poſt took Calais, of which 
w Eng remainet in falten & der andes enn 


bis win. which was at once carri 


XC POR: 4 eee ſtill. more terrible than 


pple 208 e e 


filled even ee with pate regs but ther 
ſurpriſe at courage could not ut give way to 
their fears for his perſon ; apptehenſive that me 


arrie« 6 
Aterent counties in France, chinned the inhabitants 
af the invaded country, and drained that of che in- 


any mentioned in Ger ere 4 


_- \nisToRy or xwovanD, 


| | lignity: The fourih part: of che pe. c were ous of! 
byit: in London it raged wich a violence; that 
in one year's" ſpace there were b in Charter- 
«hoſe churchyurd, dbove' ' fifty" thoufan perſGns. «Jo 
ws in the: midſt of this tormble fecurge of nature 
that the ambition of Edward and Philip were con- 
| _ for new-conqueſts, and adding to-the eelanic 
16 err 0 Fheſe ravages, ' however,” were") 
ſilently repair by. commerce and induſtyy ; thoſt 
„ Were then deſpiſed by prinees, | were 
laying the ſceds of future-opulence and increaſed po. 
_ pulation.. Theſe arts were travelling, 'gradiially, 
from Kaly, and had begun to find harbour in Eng- 
land: the refinements and the pleaſures of ſenſe 
every, da began to improve, but intelloſtua refine- 
ment was yet unknown; ſenſual enjoy yments muff 
ever be carried to ſome height, before" markind ean 
| find leiſure to taſte me ee, of: a more delicate 
nature DON] 
- Daring the Engliſh vices on the continent, the 
Scots, . willing to embrace a favourable © | 
nity of rapine or revenge, invaded England” Wat a | 
numerous army. This unexpected invaſion, at ſuch 
a juncture alarmed the Engliſh, but; however, Was 
not capable of heartening, them.” Lionel, Ed- 
- ward's ſon, who was left. ian of England during 
| his father's abſence, was Fer a boy, iffcapable ef 
ommanc in 2 an army; but the victories ort the con- 
tinent even ſeemed to inſpire women with ardour, | 
Philippa, Edward's queen, took upon her: to repulſe 
the enemy in perſon: to that end, heading the 
troops drawn together from all parts; with wonder- 
ful expedition the marched: directly. ainſt che Peer 
and offered them battle. The Scbteh ! ng 3 
leſs impatient to engage; he | imagined” a viioop | 
would-be: ea wn. undiſciplined troops: and headed 
pp a Woman he 9 7 e F Fc | 
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as called the father” of, bis country, in the beginn ing of 
1. is reign; and yet fall in the end, a miferable la- 
* rice to its reſentment ; we have ſeen. Fhilip" of 
of. „ 


* 
8 * Ro 


: had his ng dene Eilward: 9 
7 Fr „ Who commanded the army of his 


e Lee invintidle:4t hh Bed, em, 
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k ey it: parl - 3 

Sete on over « heir own. — — and 

© obliged John . to rag a charter, Very much do 
=: ren Which had ben 


An b e ne one ts ha pos 
With uniformity and united force. The Ferch be 


"Tons paid 82 own ſoldiers, puniſhed- their tranſ- 
reflions, and rewarded 69g fidelity. But very 
1 were the forces of England: the main body 
of the Engliſh army was compoſed of the e 5 
- diſcriminately levied, 4 pd by: the SS fi re 

Ru prints = the bee ib 0 

ead of perſo ce, 1 ret ut 
pplies in money; and there was ey och a num 
7: . in the army, as might keep the ſpiſt 
of honour alive, without Himiniſning e — | 


LY 


we . ee eee 
chat bay might 5 have ſtarved it into an) tem 


be thought proper; but be was impatient of ſuch i T 

. delay. Both generals committed unpardonable faule fame 

„ one in being led thus into a, defile, the other u but: 
BY mah proper airantegs of ee Bu wh. 


at thi SE not expect Ceſars or Hannibal 
5 a * 


* 
_ th. atmies; * * 
40. 


1. eee mY reif d 
by 2 -- 24: oat WY © BOP" of Pale. 
tiers, which ſoon Kiel very Fd e e 
of Crefly : the ſuperior diſcipline of the Engliſh army 
ictorious; the flower of the French were 
cut off and 'the king, being wounded in the face, 
o_ priſoner,” A particular worth noting is, 
he furrendered' himſelf to one of his own 2 
15 whom he had formerly baniſhed, $89 ho 
now fought for his enemies. Of four ſons the Fein 
of France had with him, the three eldeft gon Ange fle 
ind, by their cowardice, contributed to 
the army: his fourth and e wu ſon, as 1 0 
tirteen years old, ſtill fought by his father, *. - 
near bim in all the viciAitates of che fiel and at 
length, "was taken priſoner by his fide. - This is a 
remarkable inſtance 0: che education princes then 
gave their children. oF 
This victory was in a great meaſure owing to the 
valour of the Black Prince; but his modeſty, after 
conqueſt, was fill more reqzarkable.  .In the moſt 
In, humble manner he remonftrated with his royal cap- 
tel tive, Wo was complaining of his misfoftunes, tl 
a. fill he had the comfort leſt to reflect, that though he 
| s colifage deſerved it, and that a 
deferen endl EY ITS © 
ps to se him t his capti vi 
1 eng the prince 7 8 in England, bringing hi his 
wall prifoner with him, entering into London in a remark- 
ble manner: the prince, upon the left, rode a little - 
bim black horſe, while 5 Ved prifoher was! mounted on. 
ger, recmarkable for ies furniture 


inge, babes in the fame court, a the 

fame ahi Nee as Hou Fe. quers ;, 

but all that England gained by them was only glory 

Whatever was acquired in France With all the el. 

dots of ttlumph, was fucceſfively, and, in à m mer, 
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feat... 
| kings, as may be ęaſily imagined, were highly to the 
advantage of the conquerors; but thoſe treaties were 


| held to his engagements as, far as was in his power; 


| misfortunes rendered, him contemptible. Upon his 
return from captivity, he not only found , himſelf The 


+ al cauſed by his misfortunes. - Such was the ſtate 


— 


died in leſs than a year. It is ſaid his paſſion for the 
counteſs of Saliſbury was the real cauſe of this jour- 


the gallantry of the times, ſeems to countenance this 


ing a ſpirit of elegance and honour now diffuſed 
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The treaties that, wer e made with the captive votnpu 
had th 

no longer obſerved, than while the "Engliſh had it in Wi ger b 


'. I _P ö 7 „ tim 
their power to enforce obedience. It is true, John == 


concur 
hiftoriz 


but by being a priſoner he laſt his authority, and hi 


* 
1 
le. 


Without finances, but at the head, of an exhauſted Wl... 


ſtate, ſoldiers without diſcipline, and peaſants without 


= law. One of the chiefs of the banditti, upon this bath 


occaſion, aſſumed the title of The Friend of Cad 


called John of Grouge, alſo got himſelf, by | means of 
robberies, to be acknowledged king, and cauſed as 


many calamities by his devaſtations, as the real king 


of France upon the arrival of John from England; 
yet ſuch was the abſurdity of this monarch, that he 
immediately prepared for a cruſade into the Holy 
Land, before he was ſcarce replaced on his throne. 
Had his exhauſted ſubjects been able to furniſh him 
out for his chimerical project, it is probable he would 
have gone through with it, but their miſeries were 
ſuch, as to be even incapable of paying his. ranſom; 
upon which he again returned to England, where he 


ney ; and, indeed, his age, he being near ſixty, when 
men too often indul 5 v8 prepoſterous paſſion, and. 
J UNE Ct 6M 
If England, during theſe ſhining- revolutions, | 
gained any real advantage, it was only that of hav- | 


through every rank of people. The meaneſt ſol-⸗ 


dier now began to follow his leader from love, and not 


I com- 


9 


EDWARD It, 
compulſion ; he was brave from ſentiment dk, and 


lucceſſes of England, at this period, were owing to a 
concurrence of circumſtances not much regarded py 


mantic king. 14 


ſoften the ferocity of 

love, generoſity, and war. 1 5 have already ſeen 

that the ſons of princes and the nobility, inſtead of 

being bred to arts, or poliſhed by the ſciences, were 

brought into the field at an early age, and nen 
in no other arts but thoſe of arms. 

This inſtruction conſiſted in little more Fare 
merely how, to fit on horſeback, to wield the lance, to 
run at the ring, to flouriſh at a tournament, to fall 
d; at the feet of a-miſtreſs, and attain ſuch accompliſh= '_ 
ments as inured their bodies to bear the fatigues of a 
ly campaign. The rules of tactics, of encampments, 
of ſtratagems, of fortifications, 1 were but little minded 
b A 
ud Cs the Wiſe, of Fr rance, "i cherte by 5 
5, fnely conducted ns „ regained whatever was loft 
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n; Why John, his or. dwrard the Black Prince, 
* emaciated by a In ering conſumption, died at the 


palace of Weſtmin er, in the forty-ſixth. year of his 


age to the kingdom; the ſubjects laboured und 

his numderleſs e in 1 kingdom ſeem = 
Now to feel, that a nation might be at once yery | 
n W{W'itorious and very unhappy. But to Nun 
00 er miſeries, Edward, their king, was now n 
+ | anger what he was in the earlier part of his reign: 

0 * ſunk into unmanly indolence, and ra ne 


* to che ö looſe n the arm 


ET) 23 
had the honour of his country beating at his heart, 


eren though in the humbleſt ſtation. This was at 
the time when chivalry was at the higheſt, and all the 


biſtorians: 1 romantic mation was ted” on by a Ld 


age. England. began to wear a face of diſcontent: 
the public treaſure was laviſhed without any adyan- 


The ſpirit of chivalry, in ome wer g neh iy. Ne 
3 was a mixture 


— 
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of a favourite concubine, called Alice Pierce. By 
rliament made frequent remonſtrances againſt thi mino 
5 Pits aſe oblivion of himſelf. The parliaments, „ thy mur 
time, were not, as formerly, factions r to by th 
preſs public liberty, but aſſemblies of wiſe and goa ginni2 
men, ſedulous for the common welfare, and of w of a 
dom equal to the rectitude of their intentions: the fa 
frequently remonſtrated againſt the king's and-hy and: 8 


 mituſters conduct: they, at one time, had influeng 
ſufficient to get his-concubine: removed, but he ſor 
took her back, for the paſſions of age are-incurabk, 

In her . he 1 _— the burdens, dutis 
and fatigues of flats, ag | thera m to l 
lundere by a rapacious miniſtry > did m 
ive to feel the conſequences of his bad conduct: he 
died at Sheen, in Surry; deſerted by = even ly 


thoſe who had formerly rich his bau No 
Richard II. ſon of the Black Prince, was appoinmi reſide: 

his ſucceſſor, and came to govern a diſcontent free, - 

a rapacious miniſtry, and an impoveriſhelliſ who | 

1 ſtate. Theſe were the calamities conſequent „ faves 

| the errors of the preceding reign. Ed li men! 
cẽſcaped them, du 1 75 fell ER pou Rich upon 
8 vel moves ſelves. 
e I incent 

us LETTER ** ET ACE 

: 12355 chaſe 
FO HE faults of conquerors, as 1 "rg arch ment, 

yr Te - obſerved, generally fall upon their ſuccefſas This 

2. 9.1 Richard II, came to the throne of li laws « 
1377. grandfather, hen yet but ele A par 


and found the people diſcontented and poor. Tis 
gen were, in fact, lukurious; a ſpirit of prof 
: 2 entered wich the ſpirit of ney: 3 1 
6 'neceſlarily produced indolence and rapacity : 
the higher orders of the kingdom, and their 1 
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minority, ſeemed nowiſe folicitous to appeaſe theſe 
murmurings. The duke of Lancafter, better den 
by the name of John of Ghaunt, in the very be- 
, diſguſted the people; by robbing two knights 
cf a priſoner, which they had taken in war; and, at 
the ſame time, ſeveral eee againſt the F rench 
and Scots happened to be carried on without ſuc= 
ces. But a new r entered into by the 
crown, of aſſiſting Po at à time when the 
government was inſulted. nearer enemies, raiſed 
the people's indignation. To fuppore this unneceſ- 
fary alliance, a ſubſidy was to be levied by a poll. 
tax, 1 at rt agar to ee 9 4 at 
laſt, raiſed the _ relentanent into an | infur- 


ichſtanding the 1 Ty bes 9 
e eee become 
2 IR Id the Na : 

in villanage, that, as et, were 1 
faves to the lords from wha ey bell. Nie 
men had ſeen the charms of lib Boe its effects 
3 fe freedom! "thamn- 
ſelves. - The luxury and opulence which they ſaw 
others enjoy, -but for which they: tolled, Werne an 
incentive to them to ſtruggle _ oy alſo. ' Se- 
veral of -theſe had become opul rough to pur- 
chaſe their freedom, but, Los an 7 gut of parlia- 
ment, theſe purchaſes were declared of no validity. 
This the peaſants conſidered as an infraction of the - 
laws of humanity ; and ſuch indeed it actually was. 
A parliament « Flotds, and rich commoners, in this 
inſtance, ſeemed to have no regard for the rights of 
men whom they conſidered as flaues, as if ſome or- 
ders of mankind were held even too vile to find 
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thus prepared for ſedition, when the manner of col- 
DD OREN: 2 them to open co 1 5 
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juſtice. The minds of the people were, therefore, 
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Me have in preceding reigns, pereeived popular 
inſurrections only in the towns; we now find the 
ſpirit of ſeditious liberty. ſpreading into the countr, 
Citizens at firſt began to perceive their own ſtrength, 
and next the ſame manner of thinking is embrace 
by the peaſant, whom, the ſeverity of the laws had 
"annexed to the ſoil. We now begin to find a know. 
ledge of the rights of humanity diffuſed even to the 
very loweſt of the people, and exerting itſelf in-rude 
and terrible efforts for freedom. . 
Ihe preſent inſurrection began in Eſſex, where a 
report was induſtriouſſy ſpread, implying that the 
peaſants were doomed to death; that their houſes 
would be burned, and their farms plundered. The 
country people, alarmed at this intelligence, roſe in 
their own defence, and, their numbers continually 
increaſing, they advanced near London, to the num- 
ber of a hundred thouſand, with banners diſplayed, 
At the head of this. undiſciplined concourſe was one 
*- Walter, by trade a tiler. He was one of thoſe! 
hardy ſpirits ſo frequently found among the common 
Engliſh, ready. to face any danger and ſupport every 
calamity. In exacting the. poll-tax he had refuſed 
to pay for his daughter, alleging that ſhe was under 
the age mentioned in the act of parliament, The 
brutal collector inſiſted upon her being a full-grown 
woman, and, in order to aſcertain his aſſertions, pro- 
ceeded to acts of indecency : this provoked the father 
to- ſuch a degree, that he ſtruck him dead at one 
blow with: his hammer. Wat 'T iler was therefore 
conſidered as a champion in the cauſe, and appointed 
ſpokeſman to the people. It is eaſy to imagine the 
diſorders committed by ſuch a tumultuous atſembly; 
they burned and pillaged wherever * came, and 
revenged their former miſeries upon their maſters, 
the gentry, to whom they no longer acknowledged 
ſubjection. After having entered the Tower, and 
murdered ſuch as they regarded as enemies, they d. 


vide 


* 
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vided Hauſer in bodies, and took up their qualitrs 

in different parts of the environs of the city, At 

length, Richard, riding toward Smithfield, invited 

them to a conference, in order to know and remove. 

their. grievances. Wat L iler juſt entered Smith- - 

field, when the king's knight delivered the royal meſ- 

fge, without Sighting,” not imagining he ſhould 

ſtand upon ceremony: but this haughty demagogu, _ . 

whoſe pride began to rife with his exaltation, was ſo 

offended at this want of reſpect, that he was going to 

kill him, if che king, who was himſelf advancing, 

had not ordered him to A In Wat Tiler's 

conference with the king, being both on horſeback, 

he made ſeveral propo le, which, though cenſured 

by hiſtorians as extravagant, in reality breathe nothing 

but” Common Juſtice. He deſired that all flapes 

ſhoul@'be ſet” free,” and that all commonages ſhould. 

be open to the por a8 Well as the rich. While he 

made theſe demands; he now and chen "lifted * up his 

ſword in à menacing "manner; which infolence ſo 

raiſed the indignation of William Walworth, mayor” 
London, who attended the king,” that, without. - 

conſidering to what danger he ex 2 his maſter, he 

ſtunned Tiler wich a blow of” bis mace, and Sir 

Jchn Philpot, riding up, thruſt his ſword through 

tis body. His followers,” Leing their Leader on „ 5 

ground, encouraged each other to revenge his death, 

and their bows were now bent for 8b when 

Richard, though not quite ſixteen years of age, in- 

ſtead of fying, rode up to the rebels, with admirable” 

conſtancy and preſence of mind, crying out with a 

reſolute "voice, Mat, my lieges, will you then kill” 

yur fing? Be nt 7 a4 for "the bs ; 6 your 

lader; myſelf will jiow be your general : follow me 

into the field] and you ſhall have whatever yau difirt. 
The rebels g el deſiſted; they followed 

| the king, as if mechanically; and the next day re- 

1 A h arter of Ry 1 a general pardon. 
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But theſe were only extorted grants; they were ſoon 
retracted; the ringleaders of the rebellion were tried, 
convicted of treaſon, and executed without mercy, | 
The inſurrections of the barons againſt their king, 

hiſtorians talk of with no great degree of animoſity; 
the inſurrections of the plebeians againſt the. barons, 
in the preſent caſe, is branded with all the-virulence 
of reproach. The puniſhment of the inſurgent ha. 
rons is generally ſtiled cruelty; the puniſhment of 
men who fought for native freedom 1s called juſtice; 

but we muſt be contented with ſuch miſrepreſenta- 
: 135 of facts, till philoſophers can be found to write | 
IITOTY, 13 f Jn ne Ren 
VVV 
duct. He granted the rebels a charter, by which he 
gave the ſanction of juſtice to their claim; but ſoon 
revoked this charter, which was apparently denping 
that juſtice they demanded. By theſe mea she diffi- 
pated, indeed, the combination for that. time; but 
their hatred remained, and was propagated by the 
2 ſeverity of puniſnm enn. 
p By this means Richard had effeQually alienated 
' the affections of the lower orders of people; it now 
only remained to make the parliament his enemies. 
Being come to his ſeventeenth year, he began more 
vlainſy to diſcover, his inclinations, hich had hitherto 
been reſtrained by the authority of his governors, 
He had been bred up amid flatterers, Who never 
ventured to controul his will; he had ſeen the liber- 
ties taken by Edward III over his ſubjects, and he 
fancied he might imitate him in them, But Richard 
was not the conqueror of France and Scotland; he 
vas hated by the poor, and envied by three guardians | 
of great power, who ſecretly defired his crown: 
every error, therefore, in the conduct of à king ſo 
ſituated, muſt be attended with dangerous and violent 
effects. His indolence in repreſſing the invaſion of 
2 the Scots, and the machinations of een N 
: TOO | 4 Te ſuſkcient 
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ſufcient to give diſguſt to his condut. All his | 


faults were exaggerated, and his behaviour, even 


when right, - publicly reproved. Unaccuſtomed to 
controul, he laid a ſcheme of becoming abſolute, 


|and governing withbur kis parliaments aliltancs be” 
1 


advice. Willing, however, to colour his arbitrary 
proceeding with the appearance of juſtice, he aſked. 

the opinion of the Judges : their opinions have been 
too often found to be influenced by intereſt ; they, 
gave it as their opinion, that the king was above, 
law. Yet, perhaps, they might have been directed 
by ancient laws; but cuſtom had introduced new 
modes of thinking, and they did not pay a juſt de- 
ference to her power. This ſentence the lords op- 
poſed by declarations ;- and, offering various reaſons, 
were quickly. at the head of forty thouſand men to- 
ſ:cond their arguments; but, what. had ſtill greater 
weight, they threatened to chooſe a new king, which 
ſo operated upon the king's natural puſillanimity, that 
he conſented to change his favourite miniiters, ho- 
had adviſed him to extend the royal prerogative: he 


renewed his coronation oath, and the ſame formalities: 


were uſed as at the commencement of a new reign. 
| We. have ſeen. numberleſs- of theſe inſurrections 


without any apparent conſequence; the king circum- 


{cribed in one reign, and permitted to range 'at li- 


berty in another: the only ſecret, at that time, for a 


king to become deſpotic, was to be ever in the field; 
a warlike prince might command the nobility, as they 
were obliged: to follow him in his campaigns; and he 
might command the people, from that fondneſs which: 
the-vulgar have for a conqueror. Richard, however, 
was no way warlike; but, being bred up in the 
luxury and pride of a court, {till expected deference © 
and obedience, which: could, at that time, be ob- 


tained only by merit in w ue. 
Having, by the removal of his favourites, ren- 
dered himſelf ſtill more feeble than before; he now 
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ran into profuſion, and endeayoured to forget his 
real weakneſs in extravagance and luxury. Such 


expences neceſſarily created new demands upon the 


people, and they were bold enough to pw" of this 
neceſſarily produced new inſurrections, and reiterated 
puniſhments on the part of the king. Puniſhment 
and arbitrary proceedings ene produce but 
temporary. and fatal ſecurity; Richard, however, 
inſenſible of this, imagined t now was the time 
to render himſelf deſpotic, and -had. even influence 
ſufficient to prevail upon a parliament, called in the 
year 1397, to juſtify his pretenſions. By this mer- 
cileſs ſeſñon ſeveral nobility loſt their lives; the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was baniſhed, the earl of 
Arundel put to death, and the earl of Warwick ſen- | 
15 tenced to quit the kingdom. 
Every thing ſeemed.to contribute to . the 
king in the acquiſition. of his new- created power. 
The moſt forward to oppoſe his deſigns had ſuffered 
death or baniſhment ; and they who till remained, 
were bribed to acquieſce, by penſions, grants, and 
places. The great officers of the, crown, the go- 
vernors of the towns and counties, were all devoted 
to his intereſt : yet all this was but a deceitful ſecu- 
rity ; this was a power founded upon intereſt or ter- 
ror alone, and not upon affection; the people hated 
| him, and the K . of the nobles only ee 
him through conſtraint. | 


Wy In this manner did this giddy monarch Gaſſer bim- 1 


ſelf to be. deluded: by vain hopes, and every day 
gave ſore new inſtance of ſtraining the royal prero- 
gative beyond what it could bear; but ſoon an op- 
portunity offered to induce the people to refuſe a a 
blind obedience to his unjuſt commands, and to con- 
vanes him of his former errors, A charge happen- 
ing mY exhibited by the duke of ; Hereford againſt | 
the duke of Norfolk, for having ſpoken ſellitious 
| wards againſt his ip melts; in a private aden 

: or | 
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it was decreed. by the — — tha the C 


diſpute ſnould be decided by ſingle combat, accord- 
ing to the laws of chivalry; Milt in faſhion: The 
time and the place were appointed for the determin- 
ing this affair, and the combatants” met accordingly. 


Ie may not be amiſs to deſcribe the ceremonies upon 


that: ogeafioncnts rec; 41 ‚ . νν TRE) » nt I 


. Hereford: the challenger, Ae ons whine = 


courſer, 8955 capariſoned, armed at all points, with 
his drawn ſword in his hand. When he approached 
the liſts, the mareſchal demanded, who he was? To: 
which he anſwered, „I am Henry of Lancaſter, 


duke of Hereford, me hither, according to my 


«duty, againſt I ' Mowbray, duke 5 Nor- 


4 folk, a falſe craitor to. God, the king, the realm, 


and me. Then, the oath that his quarrel 


was . ee ee, he 2 the liſts; _ 
bin granted, he ſheathed his ſword, pulled 


eaver, croſſed: himſelf on the forehead, 


ed his lance; paſſed the barrier, alighted and fat: 
down in a chair of green velvet, placed at one en! 


of the liſts. He had ſcarce taken his ſeat when the 
king came into. the field, with great pomp, attended 
by the peers, the count of St. Pol, who came from 

rance on purpoſe to ſee this famous trial; and ten 


thouſand men at arms to prevent tumults and dif-- 
turbance. His majeſty, bein ber in his chair of 
imed, that: none but 


ſtate, the king at arms 
ſuch as were appointed to "met the field, ſnould 
preſume to touch the lifts, upon pain of death. Then 


another herald r « Behold here Hen- 


« ry.of Lancaſter, duke of. Hereford, who has en- 


4 — the liſts; to perform-his devoir againſt Tho- 


000 Mowbray; duke of Norfolk, on pain of be- 


counted falſe and- recrearit. Ts duke. "of 


On: 


_ could be a 
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_ a velyet, embroidered with lions of ſilver and wary 


trees; and, having 
le 9 entered the field exclaiming 


an „God defend the right!“ Alighting . ö 
his horſe, he placed himſelf 1 in a «chayr.ef crimſon 


velvet, 
of the li 


oſite to his an 


then the — 3 meaſured 
their Sees delivered one to the cha 


fee knight e eee eee 


and proclamation was made that 1 1 ſhould. I 
for the combat. They mounted their 


| horſes, then cloſed * 2 


violence, but before he could join his an oniſt, 
the king threw down his warder, and the heralds in- 


terpoſed. - Richard ordered their lances to be taken 


away, and baniſhed the duke of Hereford for ten 
years, and the duke of Norfolk for life. Nothing 
ſtronger proof of that unaccountable er- 
ror which ever attended the king's deſigns, than this: 
behaviour: the one was condemned to exile without: 
being charged with any offence, and the other with- 
out —.— convicted of any crime. Fhe whole 


kingdom was diſpleaſed at the diſappointment 3-and | 


ferocious ner, even 
The duke 
of Norfolk was overwhelmed with Stef and de- 
nt awarded againſt him: be 
retired to Venice, where, in a little time, he died of 


this determination, in theſe 
ſeemed to argue cowardice in the king. 


ſpondence at the jud 


ſorrow and chagrin. Hereford, on the c 


ontrary, | 
| ore his fate with great reſignation, and behaved with: | 
ſuch reſpectful ſubmiſſion, when he went to take his 
years of his exile.” | 
ew to Paris, where he met with 


leave, that the kin 


remitted four 
From this he wi 


a favourable reception from the French king, 2 f 
would have married the onl7 


ke of Berry, had * mat 


in all n 
_ of the d 
been 


taken his oath before the 


their lances 
on the reſts ;- and, the trumpets, founding a charge, 
the duke of Hereford. . his career 'with great 
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preſent Hereford as a perſon O had been gui 
treaſonable practices, and to aſſure the French court 
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been interrupted 3 Richard, who: 


nt the earl of Saliſbury, as his ambaſſador, de re. 


that he would never be permitted to return to his 


own country. The princes of the blood, alarmedat 


this declaration, broke off the match abruptly; and 
when Hereford expoſtulated with them on the ſub= 
ject, made him nd Wei er wen ee es 


Qing the aſſent they had already givem to his 
tra e iv pro- 
licated injuries 5 — not fail to 


poſal. Such comp 
aggravate the reſentment of the duke againſt Richard, 
which he had hitherto e 
firſt turned his thoughts upon acquiring the crown cf 


England. No man could be better qualified for a 


project of this nature than the duke of Hereford :: 


he was cool, cautious, diſcerning, and reſolute 3 ; he 
had - diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his both 2 
home and abroad: he was the zac of t ſoldier 

and the favourite of the people: he was immenſely. 
rich, and, by blood or alliance, connected with hy 


the noblemen in England. The eſt part of | 
the kingdom not valy murmuredy but loudly ex- 


claimed againſt the . of baniſhment which had 
been denounced againſt: him, and den en for 
an opportunity of — him eee e 

It was not lo tified i in this 


particular. te her the duke ke of 1 ancaſter, dy- 
ing in February, the baniſhed: duke of Hereford 


ought to have ſucceeded to his titles and eſtate, by 


virtue of his hereditary right, as well as of the let- 
ters patent which he had T obidined, even after his 
ſentence, at Coventry; but Richard, notwithſtand- 
great ſs of the | 


ing his former grants, allured by the 
prize, by a ſentence no leſs unjuſt - 


1 avaricious, : 


ſeized the deceaſed duke's effects and eftate;' and de- 


creed that the ſon's baniſhment - ee com 
The lays and liberties of the people Were now in a 
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caled; and theſe; probably, 
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moſt deplorable ſtate: there was ſcarce a man in the 
kingdom able, though all were willing, to oppoſe 
the arbitrary power uſurped by the king. Finding 
himſelf above all reftraint, he gave himſelf up to a 
| foft and effeminate life, regardleſs of the good of the 
public. His miniſters, not to be behind their mo- 
narch, gave little attention to buſineſs, but ſaw, 
without any concern, the Engliſh nation fall into the 
utmoſt contempt. In this ſituation, the people natu- 
rally turned their eyes upon the baniſhed duke, as 
the only perſon from whom they could expect re- 
dreſs : he was ſtimulated by private injuries, and 
had alliance and cs give weight to his mea- 
ſures. The malecontents only waited for the ab- 
ſence of the king, to put theſe meaſures into execu- 
tion. 1 8 25 e % i} 

For this an occaſion ſoon offered. The earl of 
March, preſumptive heir of the crown, having been 
appointed the king's lieutenant in Ireland, was ſlain 
15 ſkirmiſh, by the native Iriſh; and Richard was 


incenſed at this,. that, with a numerous army, he: 
went over to revenge his death in perſon. The duke 
of Lancaſter (for this was the title vchich the duke: 
of Hereford aſſumed after his father's death) being 
informed of Richard's departure from England, with 
three ſmall veſſels, landed at Ravenſpur, in York-- 
hire, at firſt only pretending that his ſole aim was 
to obtain juſtice. The earl of Northumberland, 
who had long been a malecontent, and Henry Percy, 
his ſon, ſurnamed Hotſpur, immediately joined him 
with ſome troops: after this junction, the concourſe: 
of people coming to liſt under his banner was fo 
great, that, in a few days, his army was threeſcore. 
thouſand ſtrong: ſo eager were the nobles and people 
to put themſelves under the protection of a prince 
who allured them with the proſpect of freedom. 
While theſe things were tranſacting in England, 
Richard was in Ireland in perfect ſecurity: the con- 
„„ 1 „ 
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trary winds, which continued to blow, above. three 
=—_ hindered his receiving any. news of the re· 
hellion in his native dominions ; ut when he heard 
of it, he immediately impriſoned the duke of Lan- 
caſter's brothers, 8 he had taken over with 


him, and reſolved to go immediately into England, : 


to fight the enemy: yet, ever wavering in his reſo- 
Jutions, he was perſuaded to ſtay ſome time longer,, 
till he could. prepare ſhips to tranſport all his forces. 
at once. This delay com ae. his ruin: his friends. 
in England had aſſembled : an army of forty thouſand 
men, who, upon finding the king did not return to 

head them at the time appointed, diſperſed. . Richard,, 
however, landed in England, and ſoon perceived his 


unhappy ſituation: he * himſelf in the midſt of 4 


an enraged people, none of whom he could rely on; 
forſaken by thoſe who, in the ſunſhine of power, 
contributed to fan his follies. Thus, not knowing 
whom to truſt, or where to turn, he ſaw no other 
hopes of ſafety, but to throw himſelf on the gene- 

roſity of his enemy: he therefore ſent him word, 
that he was ready to ſubmit to whatever terms he 
thought proper to preſeribe, and that he earneſtly de- 
fired a conference. For this purpoſe the duke of. 


Lancaſter appointed a caſtle within _ ten miles. 


of Cheſter, where he came, next ys with his 

whole army. Richard, who the day before had been 

brought hither alone, deſcrying his. rival's approach 
from the walls, went down to receive him ; while 
the duke, _ after ſome ceremony, entered the caſtle in. 
complete armour, only his head was bare in compli- 
ment to the fallen king. The king, approaching, 

received him with. the alt of, Couſin of Lan. 
cafter, you are welcome at which the . 4 
three times to the ground, replied in theſe terms, 


M lord the king, I am came ſooner than you appoint- 


ed, becauſe, your peg ſay, you have for one-and- 
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. — are very ill ſatisfied with your conduct; bar | 

Pit pleaſe Ga Iwill help you ty govern them better 

fr the time to come. To this declaration, the king 

| eſe no other anſwet,. but, Farr- ieh Five a 

55 Peaſe s you, it pleaſes us. likewiſe.” ft 

l The king was — taught to feel his wretched | 

ſttuation: he was led, triumphantly, through every | 
town, amid an infinite concourſe of 3 who 

curſed him, and extolled the duke. 3 81 live the 

good duke of Lancaſter, our deliveter | was the 

general cry; but, for the king, to uſe the emphatic | 

words of the poet, None cried God bleſs him. Af. 

ter theſe repeated indignities, he was confined a cloſe |! 

priſoner in the Tower, there, if poſſible, to undergo ed, t 

{till a greater variety of ſtudied inſelence and flagrant 2 tou 

contempt. eas Richard, thus humbled, began be v 

to loſe his ſpirits his power; nor was there any chat 


great ſhare of policy required to induce him to reſign Wl Yor 
| bis crown. Upon this reſignation the duke of Lan- his1 
| caſter. founded [bis ſtrongeſt claim; but, willing to The 
fortify his pretenſions with every appearance of Ju- agai 
tice,” the parliament was ſoon induced to confirm his tion 
claims. The king was ſolemnly depoſed, and the. the 
duke of Lancaſter elected in his ſtead, by the title | 
of Henry IV. Thus began the conteſt between the 
houſes of York and amps fon which, 3 ſeveral | 
ars after, deluged the kingdom with: "at f 
4 D. 1399. blood; yet * 93 in the to « 
end, to give deen and ee to the confli- _ 1 
deen. PETS | one 
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JUMEROUS fortnalities are LY wh. 4 ma 
princes only to cover impotence or impoſ- 100 
ture. Henry the Fourth, knowing the injuſtice o | nu 
_ on 9 was at lf determined | 


a copy, ſigned by his confederates. 


5 . . 
at this intelligence, 


glare the aſfiſtance-of his ſubjects. 
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was uſed upon this ocraſion; he affected great de- 2 5 
rotion; and r ne w. res with! bow We 

Notwithſtanding, the raldity of his title; N 

ever pains he took to ſecure it, was controverted by 
ſome, and a conſpiracy was ſoon formed to _ 
Richard: on Seithetenat This was projected by ſe- 
veral noblemen, and the particulars of the ſcheme 
were committed to writing, each being provided with 
e e e ee e bene 
had one of a conſultation; when it was reſolv- 


2 tournament'; when that KATY BCA eres 
Em It happened, at 
that time, he was viſiting his father, the duke 7 
Vork, and, ſitting at dinner, let fall a paper frem 
his boſom, which his father took up and examined 

The duke; finding the contents to be a conjuration 

againſt the king's life, flew with the utmoſt i- 
5 dre to n his rears 


uſed the moſt vigorous cen 
to diſpel the riſing ſtorm. 

Tbe conſpiratot 
one of Richard's ſervants, named Maudlin, MITE 


"robes, giving out; that he was the depoſed king, 


priſon, was come to —4 
Pity i is a paſfion 
for which the Engliſh haue ever been remarkable; 
majeſty in diſtreſs was ſufficient to excite all their 
loyalty and compaſſion, and they flocked in great 
— and leaders. — | 
20 Ei M1110 a7: le, el zumped ne: _ 2. ; 


who, having eſcaped from 


ed, that the king ſhould be aflaflinated at Oxford, t 


bay e eee e 
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| Ceſter, while the leaders took up their head quarter 
in that city: but they were ſo careleſs, or unexpe- 
rienced in war, that they neglected to place proper 
8 at the gates and the avenues of the place. 
his the mayor Gn obſerved, and, aſſembling four 
hundred men in the night, he ſecured the gates, ſo 
as to exclude the troops that were encamped-without 
the walls, and then attacked the chiefs within.” The 
duke of Surry-and earl of Saliſbury, two of the prin- 
_  Cipal conſpirators, were taken, after an obſtinate de- 
fence, and beheaded on the ſpot, by the mayor's or- 
der; while the duke of Exeter, and earl of Glou- 
| Ceſter, two more of the party, eſcaped over the tops 
of the houſes into the camp, with a view to ſtorm 
the town at the head of their forces: but they fou 
' the. tents: and baggage- abandoned by the ſoldiers, 
Who, hearing the noiſe and tumult within, had con- 
cluded that a part of the king's army had privately 
entered, and, from this — fled with the -ut- 
moſt precipitation. The two lords, perceiving it 
out of their power to execute their deſign, parted, 
the better to make their eſcape; but hay” had the 
misfortune to be taken, and; theetly _— loſt their 
J beads upon the e n 
If we compare, ae 1 now atternpt 
: to give you an idea of, with thoſe of „r 
thoſe of ſome reigns: before him, we find a 
reat change, with reſpect to the inſurgent barons. 
In the former period they made frequent inſurrec- 
tions, were often taken in open — but as fre- 
quently pardoned; in the period now in view, they 
were ſeldom taken without ſuffering the utmoſt ri- 
gour of the law. This plainly ſhews how much the 
power of the barons was ſunk in the courſe of a couple "> 
of centuries. _ This revolution of power is, notwith- as 


ftanding, natural and obvious: as the peopletbegan to 00 


ſhare the government with the nobles, the king was Wh © 
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jealouſy of each other. Noblemen were therefore 
now executed, not as petty monarchs, but oſſending 
ſubjects, and none but kings were oonſidered as EX 
empt from penal laws. 


all probability the.itl Gaccals of Men ee 
haſtened Richard's . end. One of thoſe: aflaflins, 
that are found in every court, ready to commit the 


moſt horrid crimes for reward, came down to the 
of this unfortunate - monarch's con 


and, with eight other followers, niled intro thid mane l 


ment. The king, concluding their deſign was to 
take away his life, reſolved to ſell it as dearly as he 
could: he wreſted a poll-ax from one of the mur- 
derers, and ſoon laid four of the number dead at his 
feet; but he was at length overpowered, 

dead by the blow of a battle-ax. Thus died the un- 


| fortunate Richard, in the thirt third year of his 


age, while compaſſion for his fufferings and death 
made more converts to his family and cauſe, than 
ever his moſt mee ien during life had 
gained him. 


The death of Richard was ——— tohis 1 
lucceſſor. The king of France had actually raiſed, 
a vaſt armament, in order to replace the depoſed mo- 


narch; and ſo much was Henry terriſied at his inten- 
tions, that he ordered the biſhop of Arundel to arm 
even the eecleſiaſtics of his province. The prepa- 
rations of France might have contributed to haf 


the fall of Richard; his death was no ſooner known 
at the French court, than all thoughts of the inva- 
lion were laid aſide, a truce for eight · and · twenty 


years was concluded between the two crowns, and 


. agreed that queen tber who had been mar- f 
ichard, but whoſe e had never beer» - 


ried to 
„ ee ene France her native 


q m— 


and ſtruek 
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the Scots. began to give new diſturbances; and 
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A kingdom, like England, at that time divided! in 


inſets and ſurrounded by enemies on every ſide, could 


not expect a peace of any continuance :' accordingly 


when the armies of England were marched 5 
ward, in order to oppoſe their invaſions, the Wel 
roſe to vindicate their ancient liberties. Owen 
Glendour, a name among the people of that country 


reſpected even to this day, led them on, and gained 


| feveral-viftories; but his ſucceſſes were only calcu- 


lated to procure a temporary triumph, and no laſt 
advantage. Whatever honour the Engliſh loſt 4 
the fide of Wales, they gained on that of Scotland. 
The hiſtories of thoſe times are filled with the 


victories and defeats on either fide; 8 
cer ſerved to alter nor transfer power, een 
| deſerve a place in the chronicles of a ki 


+ While Henry was employed in thoſe "unavailin 
campaigns, a more dangerous ſtorm: eee him 


from his on ſubjects. He claimed the pri 


that were taken from the Scots by t — Nor 


| thumberland, for himſelf ;z' while the earl, fluſhed 
with victory, and conſidering himſelf as the ſupport- 


ing column of Henry's throne, reſented his demand. 


8 A ſcheme was laid, in which the Scots and Welſh 


were to combine their forces, and aſſiſt Northum- 

berland in . elevating Mortimer, as the true heir to 
the Engliſh tl throne. As ſoon, therefore, as the con- 
kederates were prepared, the Percys of Northum- 
berland ſuddenly appeared in arms in the North; but 
the earl himſelf fuling ill, his brother and ſon march- 


ed with his ti Tn join the: Welſh, who were ad- 


vanced as far as Shropſhire, . Upon the junction of 
theſe two armies, they * a manifeſto, which 
complained of 1 — vances, and aggravated 
ethers: Henry received no intelligence 
.of their r was eee ſurpriſed at the news 
nt: ; "ay fortunately, 9998 an _ 
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comin up to them, propoſals. f 

1 65 . 
b. vs thought it would end in a reconciliation; but 
n diſtruſt on both ſides ſoon broke off the treaty, and 
en the battle ſoon rele- Henry obtained 
d thumberland's/fon, fo renowned for former rere „ 
ng 

on 


by 
tty Wl the — his ſon' 8 Kin — — he 22 
ei. miſled his troops, not daring to keep the field with 
rce Ml & few forces before a victorious army. The king, 
o terminate this troubleſome affair as ſoon as poſſible, 
ng Wl promiſed the earl an abſolute pardon, in caſe he 
im WM obeyed: without delay, menacing him with utter 
ers Wl ruin, ſhould be refuſe the proffered favour. The 
or- carl, finding himſelf without reſource, thoſe rather 
hed WM to throw-himſcls upon the king's mercy, than lead a 
t- puocadionls and: indigent life in exile; he ther 
Vork, and threw himſelf at the king's 
cp9roergar er 88 Pro- 
m- ba he thought che erimi was — 
| —.—. the death of his ſon and brother. 1 15 
The extinction of one rebellion only ſeemed to 
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iſſatisfied; and eager to revenge the king's death, by 
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with ſome other lords, to dethrone Henry. Nor- 
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others, that of the clergy was not to be 
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ow reluctant ſoever the houſe of commons might 
be to perſecute a ſect whoſe only crime was error, the 
credit of the court, fy regard of the clergy, ob- 
tained, at length, an act for the burning ob tinate 
heretics. This ſtatute. was no ſooner paſſed, than 
William Sautre, a follower of Wickliffe, was burned 
alive, by virtue of the king's writ, delivered to the 
mayor of London. This was the firſt man in Eng. 
land who ſuffered death for the ſake of religion; but, 
the fires once kindled, the clergy would not ſuffer 
them ſoon to be extinguiſſied: they readily perceived, 
that a power of burning their enemies would revive 
that temporal power which they poſſeſſed about 
three centuries before: in this — were not miſ- 

eee eee theſe means, renewed their 
priſtine a N 1 with this difference, that as, 

in the times of the Saxon heptarchy, their power 
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: Bars to. hazard. a battle; he knew his for 
ml on but he was ednſcious. of the ſu uperiority 
of k is OWN, generalſhip. With this reſolution be 
marched from, a © Albans and having adyanced ty 
| eu ante 0 Sof, des z he, met Eg. 
Ward, who was, mat ng, d a deſign. ty 
fight him, Warwick and Edvard, were the. two 
| 29 85 7 . th füt of their” age, and now was 
Faw a. uck. the d a ſive blow, that, Was e ther to x 
ay on the t rone, or to dverthrow, üs . preten= 

$ for ever. 5 Ia e Hen nry. W. dragged 
1 enga bas 5 12715 


ee 


the 795 5 00; 
or. Valor, could ſugt was 
in vain: | F ding ihercfore, e egen he k 


uſbing, on. * as lie into 35 
gane he fell covered all Tos with wad . Thy 
died the. ambitious War ick, w 105 and 
unmade kings at pleaſure, 'ye Jt. 7 55 een eemed to 
Aſpire at regal l Ggnity humfelf.. Ten 1 of his 
army bye me fate i hiv, the tl king. having 
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When Edward firſt attacked him in his 
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ſelf yy Oye of her voyage, when ſhe re- 
ceired the fatal news of the: death of the brave, Wars 
nick, who was then ber only defender. Though 
ſhe had hitherto bravely withſtood all the aba f | 
fortune, this was too violent a. baer for nature to 
ſupport: her grief now, for the firſt, time, found way 
in a torrent of tears; and, .yialding: to her cunhappy- 
fate, ſhe. took: Gnduarycin. an abbey'in Hampſhire, | 
She had not been here long; hat ſhe-found 
ſome few friends ſtill willing to afſiſt her fallen hopes, 
The duke of Somerſet, the 2 of Penibroke; and one 
or two lords more, came to offer her their lives and 
fortunes : a dawn of hope was ſufficient to raiſe het 
courage, and her numerous misfortunes gaue vnα q 
the; flattering proſpect of another A Se had 
now fought battles in almoſt every province in Engr 
land. Lewkeſbury park was the laſt ſoene that ter: 
minated her attempts. : Thi dyke of Somerſet headed 
her army; à man who: had ſhared her dangers, and 
had ever. been ſteady in her cauſe. He was. valiant, 
generous, and polite, but raſh. and 9 


y 


ments, he repulſed, him with ſuch -yigour, Gar the * 
elemy retired with precipitation; Somerſet, ſu :-: - 
poſing them routed, immediately purſued and ordexged 
lord Wenlock to ſupport him, while he charged; 4 
but this lord diſobeyed his injunctions, and che forces 2 
of Somerſet were overpowered by. numbers. 80. 
merſet_now,. finding all gone, -was;unable to gov een 
lis mage: he had depended upon Wenlock; but when 
he be Feta him inactive, in the very place where he 
ud firſt drawn-up his men, giving way to this tranſ- 
port, with his heavy = | +3 xc ind. both hands, he 
ran upon the coward, a wi one "0 
blow daſhed. out his brains. 105 aff 9.1 M 

er the eee queen, 15 9 gricks ; 
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. finding her ſon, the prince of Wales, in the fans Wil bare b 
condition. But this! noble youth was not long in i jud 
bondage: being brought into the victor's preſence, Wl then 

he appeared before him with undaunted majeſtj once d 
Edward, ſurprized at the boy's behaviour, aſked hin over. 
how he durſt enter into his dominions without turned 
leave? I have entered the dominions of my JG oibbets 
na to re. 
at 


92, 


_ replied the prince, to revenge his injuries, an 
dreſs my-own. The barbarous monarch, enraged 
his intrepidity, ſtruck him on the mouth with his en the 
gone this ſeemed to be the ſignal for his death; i die ot! 
Glouceſter, Clarence, and others, like wild beaſts, 0 him 
ruſhing upon the unarmed youth at once, tabbed i t be 
him to the heart with their daggers. When the go- ll court 
vernors of a kingdom behave thus, what muſt be Wl nes in 
the behaviour of the people? To complete the tra. Ml bey e 
„Henry himſelf, who had long been the paſtive WM vith in 
tator of all theſe cruelties, was now thought unfit WI al his 
to live. The duke of Glouceſter, afterward named Ml of late 
Richard III, or the Crouch-back, entering his chan- Wl light « 
ber alone, murdered him in cold bloed. Of all WI was tt 
_ —5 were 0 8 3 ſuffered to ſurvive mw 
but Margaret herſelf. It was, perhaps, expected W 
that ſhe would be ranſomed by the d er F — a mon 
and in this they were not deceived: Lewis XI, paid 1 
the king of England fifty thouſand crowns for her I bug 
| freedom. Thus Margaret of Anjou, having ſuſtained | 
the cauſe of her huſbahd in twelve battles, after 
having ſurvived her fortune and her children, died 
few years after in privacy in France, very miſerable 
Indeed, but with no other claims to our pity, except 
her courage and her diſtrefles. 


/ 


* Of all people the Engliſh are the moſt com- 
| paſſionate; a throne raiſed upon cruelty never wanted 
| _ enemies. among them, and nothing could ever have 
been more ridiculous, than attempting to - govern 
ſuch ſubjects as the Engliſh by the hand of the i * tus 
executioner. The heads of either faction ſeemed wn 
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a kev ee of this) truth, and it was heit | 
il judged p puniſhments, er by turns, plun ed 
them into new diſtreſſes. A tyrant, however, = 25 
once drenched in blood, knows not when to give 
over. Edward, being now freed from great enemies, 
ade ach, ena "ok hs e wy the 
ibbets were with his verfaries, their 

fates confirm his uſe... 

Yet, while he was thus n "himſelf terrible 
on the one hand, he was immerſed in gallantry on 
the other. Nature, it ſeems, was' not unfavourable 
whim in this reſpect, for he was univerſally allowed 
to be the moſt beautiful man of his time. The 
court ſeemed willing to countenance thoſe debauche- 
ries in which they had a ſhare; and the clergy, as 
they themſelves practiſed every ſpecies of Laden 
with impunity, were ever really to lend abſolution to 
all his fallings. The truth is, enormous vices had been 
of late fo common, that adultery was held but a very 
ſlight offence : among the number of his miſtreſſes 
was the wife of one Shore, a woman of exquiſite 
beauty and good ſenſe, but who had not virtue enough 
to withſtand the e of a beautiful man and 
1 e 
lid England now enjo a tempo e king 
\er ought the beſt njoying II E aka, with Rl 
el people was to aſſert his right to his domains in 
er France, which the inſurrections of his father had 
d WW contributed to alienate in the former reign : this pro- 
ble WY poſal was ſure of pleaſing the Engliſh, who ever 
ept _ more fond of fplendid than uſeful acquiſi- 
To proſecute this ſcheme, therefore, he ſent 
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ment of three thouſand men, and Te after paſſe 

wer himſelf at the head of a numerous army. 

XI, then king of France, was, with reaſon, Roof 

at this fo ble invaſion; 1 found 1858 unable 
8 ſo powerſul an 1 and cherefore had 

7 | recourſe 


of to his ally, the duke of Burgundy, a i ped : 9 | 
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war with France, at a time when it was impoſſible i 


could ſucceed: all the lords unanimouſly: deck 


bp 1 


ai the thought it boch juſt and W The 
05 le Fai equally - pleaſed. at the profpect of a 
war) which might, in ſome meaſure, alleviate their 

ic calamities. Great preparations were made 
mn every ſide; but Edward died in the midſt of all 
lis expectations. The character of this prince is 
eaſly ſummed up; his good qualities were nee 
albeit PO prone Depot e 


rA AV. 


JonR a t reign . mlt pe- 
pare for events in hy next ſtill more heinous, 
Edward left two ſons, the eldeſt of whom, a boy Ve- 


te name of Bdward V. Hu The q W D. 1 82. 
his mother, being herſelf newly raiſed 483 
anong the nobility, ſeemed willing to hide the meari- 
neſs of her former  condition/ among a number of 
new promotions; this, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, was diſpleaſing to the old e and the 
duke of Glouceſter, à Bag rh both for the cruelty 
of his heart, and the deformity of his body, fomented 
their difcontents. Having galned over lord Haſtings, 
the duke of Buckingham, and ſome other lords, to 
bis intereſts, he made them a long ſpeech, tending 
to ſhew the danger that hung over e heads, if the 
; queen ſhould have the government in her hands: he 
am enlarged upon the uſurpations of her family, and the 
ooh lengths they would be apt to run upon being inveſted 
ue ich the fupreme power. In ſhort, he ſpared neither 
8 üfimulation nor artifice, nor oaths, to get the 
4 ee of the W and the an of che 
1550 ki 8 perſon... HOLE, 13 Je 

His firſt ep, after being e proteins of the | 
kin dom, was to get the king's: brother alſo, a boy 
out even, . Who, —— the queen his * 


tmeen twelve and thirteen, was proclaimed king, by . 
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had taken ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-abbey. The 


5 queen foreſaw the dangers which threatened her fl. 


mily; and, parting with her child, claſped him, wit 
the laſt embrace, to her breaſt, and took leave d 
him with a ſhower of tears. The duke of Glou- 
| Ceſter, on the other hand, took his nephew in his 
arms, and, claſping him with feigned affection, de. 
clared, that, while he - himſelf; was alive, the child 
ſhould never want a parent. The young king, find. 
ing that he was to have the pleaſure of his brother 
company, was greatly rejoiced, without conſidering 
the fatal intention of theſe preparations. A few days 
after, the protector, upon a pretext of. guarding them 
from danger, conveyed them both to the Tower. 
Having thus ſecured their perſons, the proteRor's 
next ſtep was to ſpread a report of their illegitimacy: 
and, by pretended: obſtacles, to. put off the day of 
the young king's coronation. Lord Stanley, a man 
of deep penetration, was the firſt to diſcleſe his fear 
of the protector's having ill deſigns: he communi 
| cated his ſuſpicions to lord Haſtings, who was firmly 
attached to the young king. Perhaps this lords 
wiſhes, that ſuch a project might not be true, in- 
fluenced his judgment, and confirmed him in his ſe- 
curity. Soon, however, Cateſby, a vile creature of 
the protector's, was ſent to ſound him, and try whe- 


ter he could not be brought over to fide with the 


projected uſurpation: Haſtings appeared immove- 
able in his adherence to the king, and his death was 
therefore ahn . 8 
Wich this deſign, the protector next day called 
council in the Tower, under pretence of expediting 
the coronation, He came thither himſelf at nine 
o'clock in the morning, with a cheerful countenance, 
ſaluting the members with the utmoſt affability, and 
with demonſtrations'ef unuſual good humour ; then, 
going out for a ſhort time, he deſired his abſence 
might not interrupt the debates. . In about an t 


— qui dialer, ng 6 
bang his lips, and ſhewing, by frequent alterations 
of his looks, ſome inward: perturbation. A ſilence 
enſued for ſome time, and the lords looked upon 


each other, not without reaſon, 1 ſome hor- | 
E | : 


cid cataſtrophe. At length he broke 
ſlence. IA lords, he ſaid, what puniſhment do they 


rve who have conſpired againſt life ? This re- 
2 the e. of the allem 5 and the 


filence continuing, lord Haſtings at length made an- 7 
ſwer, That whoever did fo,” deferved to be puniſhed 
2s a traitor : upon which, the protector, with a ſtern 


countenance, barin dis withered arm, cried out, 

dee what the ge 

Shores wife, fee done by their wit. herafts 2 Fhett 
s have reduced my 5 to this conditi n, and my 

whole body would have ſu — egg the ſame calam ty, hut 

for a timely detection. amazement of the-coun+- 

eil ſeemed to increaſe at this terrible accuſation, and 


lord Haſtings again ſaid, Ir they have committed ſuch _ 
a crime, they deſerve. puniſhment. * Ir] cried the pro- 


tector, with a loud voice; Doſt thou anſwer me with 
IFs ?. I tell thee, that they have. bor, ired my death ; 


and that thaw, traitor, art an belies, ice in their crime. 


Thus havi d, he firuck the table twice with his 
and the room was inſtantly filled with armed 


men. 1 arreſt thee, continues he, turning to to Haſt- 


ings, for high treaſon ; and, at the ſame time, deli- 
wel him to the cuſtody of the ſoldiers. 
The council-room' was now filled with tumült; 3 


and, though no reſcue was offered, yet the cy 


cauſed a buſtle, as if the apprehended | 


One of them narrowly miſled cleaving lord Stanley s | 


head with a 1 but he eſcaped by be we 4 


under the table. In all cobability, ty, wr fellow hi 
5 that, when Stanley ſhould | 

be thus killed, his death might be aſcribed to the tu- 

mul antes by an intended reſcue, However, 


orders for this attempt; 
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_ eſcaping the blow, he was arreſted by the protector; 


taken off, He was accordingly hurried out to the 


gedy was acted at Pontefract caſtle, where the ear 
. the moſt polite and gallant man of the ape 


| ſelves. A plot againſt the king was the (pretext for 
their execution ; but in reality they died as being the 
only obſtacles to prevent his deftrution. . | 


gerous. Jane Shore, the late king's miſtreſs, was 


been deluded former 


Edward the moſt guiltleſs miſtreſs in his luxurious 


in converſation; her wit and her beauty were ſaid to 


3 


order, who was well appriſed of his attachment t0 
the young king. As for lord Haſtings, he was 
forced to make a ſhort confeſſion to the next prief 
that was at hand; the protector crying out, that, by 
St. Paul, he would not dine till he had ſeen his head 


little green before the Tower chapel, and there 
beheaded on a log of wood that accidentally: lay 
But not thoſe alone of his council were thus bar. 
barouſly treated; on the very ſame day a ſimilar tra- 


in which he lived, and lord Grey, were both be. 
headed by a decree of that very fame council, the 
members of which were how in ſuch danger them- 


. - The protector, having thus got rid of thoſe he 
molt feared, undertook to puniſh even the leaſt dan- 


an enemy too humble for him to fear any thing from 
her attempts, yet, as ſhe had been accuſed: of witch- 
craft, of which all the world ſaw {he was innocent, 
he thought proper to puniſh her for faults of which 
ſhe was really guilty. This unhappy woman had 

| ö from her huſband, one Shore, 
a goldſmith, in Lombard-ſtreet, and continued with 


and abandoned court: ſhe ever interceded for the 
diſtreſſed, and was ever applied to as a mediator for 
mercy. She was charitable, generous, and pleaſing 


be irreſiſtible. Being blameleſs in other reſpects, 
the protector orde red Yor: to be ſued for incontinence), 
for having left her huſband to live in adultery with 
lt 55 | 2 % 4 885 : another. 


3 


nenne Thiy: 


another. It is poſſible, that the people were not diſ- 
pleaſed at ſeeing again reduced to her former mean- 
nefs, à perſon who Had for a while been raiſed above ; 
them) and enjoyed all the favours of the king. Her 
guilt was 105 Hotorious to be denied; ſhe acknow- 
ſedged the charge, and was condemned to walk bare- 
foot through the city, and to do penance in St. Paul's . 
church in a white ſheet, with a wax taper in her 1 
hanll; before thouſands of ſpectators. She lived above = 
forty years after this ſentence, reduced to the moſt n 
*. extreme wretchetneſs, An c in the reign 
o Henry VII. aſſures us, chat he faw her gathering 
herbs in a field near the city, to ſupply her nightly 
de meal; a ſtrange employment fot: one who once had 
. been the favourite of a "court and che miſtreſs of. 1 

kin r 3 
co ; brbteklor- not ee to 7. 8 aſide 1. _ 
tended and for the ſons of the late king, and to 
aſpire to the throne more openly. - To effect this, 
the duke of Buckingham, who by promiſes and 
bribes was devoted to his intereſts, tried. ev e a 
to infuſe into the people an opinion of the baſtardy 
A of the late king, and that of his children. Dr, 
F Shaw, a popular reacher, was hired- to harangue 
the people from St. Paul's eroſs, to the ſame pur- 2 
5 poſe. The preacher, after havin diſplayed: the in- g 
continence of the queen, inen upon the illega- 17 
lity of the young king's title, and the virtues of 
10 the pro tector. N he, continued the ſycophant,' who- 
: carries in his face, in Kit aul, the image ef virtus,. - 
the and the marks of a: true deſcent.- Still, however, the 
people continued ſilent, cach fearing. to begin che ery 
1 King Richard, or deteſting the tendency of his 
1 ſermon! The duke vf Buckingham, therefore, next 
undertook to perſuade them in his turns  His:ſpeech 
turned upon 1 the A e of the 1 70 0 and the 


He ſeemed ap- 


prevailed. | 


v 
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| that the people would take every method to perſuxk 
him. He concluded by deſiring every man to ff 
whether they would have the young ung baſtard or th 
virtuous protector? A ſilence for ſome time enſue; 
but, at length, ſome of the duke*s own ſervants, who 
had ſlipped in among the preſs, cried out, Long lire 
| bing Aolwed?, This ory wo Rlnidet'by owe fs 
citizens who were previouſly bribed; and the mob 
at the door, a deſpicable claſs of people, ever pleaſed 
with novelty, repeated the cry, and, throwing up 
their caps, cried out, A Richard ! A Richard ! The 
duke, now taking the advantage of this faint appro- 
bation, next day, at the head of the mayor and al 
_ dermen, went to wait upon the protector with offen 
of the crown. Richard, with his uſual hypoctif, 
appeared to the crowd. in the gallery, between two 
biſhops, and at firſt pretended to be ſurpriſed at the 
concourſe. When he was informed that their buſ- 
neſs was to offer him the crown, he declined accept- 
ing it, alleging his love for the late king his brother, 
and his affection for the children under his care. 
Buckingham,' ſeemingly dilpleaſed with this anſwer, 
muttered) ſome. words to himfelf, and at length plainly 
making him king; that they had now proceeded too 
far to recede, and therefore were reſolved, in caſe of 
his refuſal; to offer it where it ſhould meet with: 
more ready acceptance. This was a reſolution 
which the protector's tenderneſs for his people could 
not permit him to ſee executed, 1 ſee, cried he, 
| in a modeſt tone, I ſee the kingdom is reſokved to lui 
_ me with preferments, unequal to my abilities or m 
choice; yet fence it is my duty to obey the aiftates of © 
free people, I will gracioufly accept their . petition. 
therefore, from this moment, enter upon the government 
of England and France, with à reſolution to af 
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es requires „ as food, e 1 
was fixed upon the throne, Richard ſent the 9 


nor of the Tower orders to put the two 
princes to death. There was yet one man eft in 
the kingdom, who. had yirtue enough to refuſe beag © 
made the inſtrument of a tyrant's cruelty :' the go- 
rernor of the Tower, whoſe name was Bracken- 
bury, ſubmiſſively anſwered, that he could not im- 
brue his hands in their blood. A fit inſtrument, 
however, was not long wanting : one James Tyrrel 
was employed, and ſent to command the Tower fo 
one night. Tyrrel, that very night,” while all were 
— went to the chamber where the two young 
princes lay: here the murderer, for ſome time, heſi- 
ated in his "baſe deſi n, ſtruck, as it is faid, with | 
the innocence cf their looks ; but habit getting the 
better of remorſe, he at laſt ſmothered them between 
two pillows, and cauſed them to 2 1 0 under a 
little ſtaircaſe, near where they eance, 
kits, Tllowed l ee Rida: Ms wat 
executed for this fact in e ſucceeding reign, con- 
eling his crime, and the manner of its execution. 
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14 The warlike ſpirit firſt excited by the conqueſt 

n ef France, and then kept up by the long 8501 „ 

als Wl ſeemed to haue baniſhed every ſentiment of virtue 

he, Wl from the kingdom: cruelty and executions were 

vol WH grown fo common, that the people now became fa. 
m Wl lar with blood and death : ſcarce a noble family 

n the kingdom which was not thinned by theſe. ter⸗ | 
wie diſſenſions. The clergy ſeemed, at this time, 

n quite ſeparated from the Hit); they ſeldom. fuffere 1 

7 for treaſon, and were but little converſant 1 in th 

- „ 
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bloody. politics of the times, As for arts, ſciences, 
and a ad were atally 2 Wed. ee 


ov 


W by Commons were Ms into 8 hh 
| ſo much, expoſed. as the former to che! t 5 8 

| reſentment, * continued, to 15 wet | 
and. OW found laety i 1 * e 
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HERE is ſomewhat 0 SW firikes the 
X imagination in the tranſactions of this and the 
pieced ng reign; I have N treated them with 


| more than uſual prolixity. o poets ſcem to 
bee 


a5 have been. ſenſible ae, * the trange inſtances from 
of depravation were ſuſceptible. of a poetic drek. right 
| Every picture of the times is marked with * of th 
lines, like an African proſpect, where al is vaſt, Wil lived 
wild, and terrible. baſſa 

* "Richard had, at length, 1 through every ob- bein 
ſtacle to; the throne, and. now began, © the uſual a.Cr] 

| manner of all uſurper to ſtren 0 by his ill-got him 


power, his. foreign alli Tit 17 20 ade alſo of the from 
influence. of pageantry: AN ſhow upon the. minds. of boa 
the people, he cauſed him Af to be crowned firſt at ing 
London, and then at Tork. The clerg gy he endea- neg 


voured to ſecure in bis intereſts, by ow indulgences WI pur 
to them, and by his own hypoeritical behaviour. 5a 
But, while he endeayoured ta eſtabliſh, his power, Bl <re: 
| he found it undermining on à ſide from whence be i uh 
leaſt expected it: the duke of Bucki | „ who Bu 
had been the principal inſtrument i in placing him up- In 
on the throne, now began to ex Te.” the reward of tio! 


his adherence. Richard, CL ht iven him {:- ſul 
veral poſts and governments, but enter him: a m 11 


Wools = | 9 1 
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to uhich he had 
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al bone family claims. Very great obligations between 
two friends, on either ſide, generally end in iiguſt: 
u. Buckingham ſuppoſed that his; ſervices cod never 
ot Wl be over-rewatded ; while Richard; on the! cantrarys 


ee was. willing to 5 his deſires, which: ſeemed to in- 
th creaſe by gratification. Soon, therefore, the duke 
a. vas diſguſted with the new monarch, and as ſoon 
ws OT ſcheme for depriving him of the crown}; 
doubtful, for a While, whether he} ſhould: put in for 
we crown himſelf, or ſet up another. I be latter 
opinion prevail ed, and he was reſolved to declare for 


Henry, earl of Richmond, then an exile in Bretagne. 


de Henry, of Richmond, was one of thoſe who had 
he the good fortune to 3 the numerous maſſacres 
th of the preceding reigns: be was the only remaining 
to 3 of the EE of Lancifter : he was deſcended | 
es from, Ichn of Ghaunt, but by the female line; his 
55 ht to the throne was very doubtful, but the crimes 
ng of the uſurper ſtrengthened his claims, He had long 
ſt, lived in exile, and was once delivered up to the am- 
i baſſadors of Edward IV, and was juſt upon the 
b. point of being brought back. to England, to ſuffer - 
al a.cruel death; when the prince, who had delivered 
ot him up, repented what he had done, and took bim 
he from, the ambafladoss juſt as he was brouglit on ſhip· 
of board, This, was the youth whom the duke of — 9 
at ingham pitched upon to dethrone the tyrant, and a. 
2 Poeten Vas eee eee chem for chat 
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3 


„ creatures, or made diſtruſtful by conſeious guilt; 


10 Buckingh ah number of the conſp ö 
pelle with theſe ſuſpicions, he came to a refolu- 


lion of ſending for him to court, and the duke's re- 
ſuling to come confirmed him in his belief; but be 


1 on a * N of his e for wad 
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was brought that the duke of In th 
in arms. The duke, having bat find 
diſſemble with Richard no longer, Backin! 
 _ - ther ſome Welſh forces, and for Bre 


weſtern ſhore, where ds had oppetined young Rich- 
mond to land: Richard, however, no way diſmayed 
at the approaching danger, prepared to meet him with 
the few forces he then had in readineſs. However, 
fortune ſeemed to favour the uſurper, and render 
bis preparations, for this 2 needleſs. As Buc- 
Eingham was advaneing, by haſty marches, toward 
Glouceſter, where he deſig 1 to paſs the Severn, 
| eee 2 the river was ſwollen to. ſuch a degree, that 
, on both ſides, was deluged, and even 
= e mountains covered with water. It held 
ten days, during which the Welſh army could neither 
paſs the river, nor ſubſiſt on the other fide, _ 
3 found nothing but deſolation: at ä 

ed by hunger, "fie having ſuffered a - "chouland 
hardſhips, they all diſperſed, and returned home, 

\ notwithſtanding the duke's intreaties to the contrary. 
In this helpleſs ſituation, the duke, after a moments 
reflection, thought the propereſt place of ſafety he 
could fix upon was. at the houſe of one Bannifter, 
who had been his ſervant, and who had received re- 
peated obligations from his family. No maxim was 

* ever more juſt, than that there is no friendſhip 127 
the wick Buckingham had himſelf been firſt | 

do his king, and after to Richard, the ereature _ is 

. own power; how then could he expect fidelity 

others? A large reward was ſet upon the hes > 
head: the villain Bannifter, unable to reſiſt ſo great 
a temptation, went and betrayed his maſter to the 

| ſheriff of Shropſhire, © who ſurrounding the houſe 
with armed men, ſeized the duke in a ne Rel dreſs, | 
and conducted him to Shrewſbury, where he was s be- 
7 ee $74 
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— [PO gave a looſe to cruelty, the — 


——— In order to expedite his re- 
one Aſhton an unbounded commi- 

— . and enecute, upon the ſpot, ſuch ass 
mer we by him guilty, or even ſuſpected 
on: A cruel king never wants a bloody miniſter.: 
eee . e 
„ prefence of 
— own: wives, and children before the eyes f 
their parents. It is ſaid, e 
being ſolicited by a beautiful woman to releaſe her 
huſband, - . 
conſented,- upon her promiſi . eee 
of another nature: ſcarce | 
Is brutal: deſire, when/he brought ber ct, : 
pointed to her. huſband, whom, in the mean 
ine, be had given onders Hed e 


6:2" 
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ee 
. til, 5 D 
wantin to. give anction to the injuſtice of Richard's 


gs; but in theſe times of vice and ſervi- 
— 
ved his pro 30 unn itimacy 
b ͤ of colepintarii_nt; * 
the earl of Richmond, and all his. adherents — 
2 whole. more diſpoſed to ſlavery, | ; 
1 a erat. One think more was yet 
. 1 ns ae to the! duke 6 
of Bretagne, with whom Richmond had taken ſhel- 
ter, ſeemingly upon buſineſs of a public nature, but 
in reality to treat with Landais, that prince's prime 
miniſter and to induce him to deliver up | 
Teas to enter into the ner 
. gotiation; 
5 — ( 
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N but Richmond, having had timely 
ned a 


way: into Fra rancez and had had juſt . 
limits of that k1 is purſuers - Eaine uy 


wind biin. 1 b 1 eds” i eh 40 

Richard, finding bis det of ſelzing his 's 
2 without«ſuccefs,; 255 2 mote 
precarious}: became every day more E ned 
more cruel. Lord Seandey nley, who was married to 
the widow of Edward. IV, fell ſtrongly under is 
e pe e d and, to: ſecure his fidelity, j the for 
as a for his father's: * vo behaviour; He 
DOW: 2. 55 obved to get rid his preſent queen, in 
order to marry his own niece-;/ a match: from which 
he expected to derive ſeveral advantages. The lady 
he was then married to was formerly the wife of the 
you ng We Wales, that was murdered by him at 
Te elt is no ſlight indication of the bars 
barity of the times, to find a woman thus taking the 
murderer of her huſband for her ſecond! lord. She 
felt, however, the: conſequences of her inigratitude a 


the deceaſed prinee, in the inhumanity of the preſent: 
Richard treated her with ſo much contempt and in- 


difference, that ſſie died of grief, according to his 
deſire. But his wiſhes were not crowned with ſuc 
cels in his applications to his niece 2+the: treated bis 
vile paſſion with retaliated contempt and Jul de 
teſtation. UL SE LOI AED, TEINS 3334 3+ n 
In the perplexity cauſed by this unexpedtcd . 
fuſal, it wasithat he received the news of.Richmond's 
| being once more landad at Milfordhaven, with an 
intent to dapriye him of the crown; but being in⸗ 
formed chat he brought with him but two thouſand 
men, he ſeemed to deſpiſe the effort and iſſued orders 
0 oppoſe him with the reateſt coolneſs..and intrepi- 
dity. Richard was poſſeſſed of courage and military 
conduct, and theſe were his only virtues. Having 
heard that Richmond was marching with his little 
4p to ene reſolved to meet him on the 

0 * Ways 
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| lord Stanley! fon, eg = had-kept-as/a:hoſtagez 


ſhower of arrows, and ſoori. the two rank 
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os 57 a 8 n very 5 
inferior in number, was not leſs Green 8 engaging; 
ſo that the two armies ſoon met in Boſworth - field, to 
determine a diſpute that had now, for more tan 
e drained England of its braveſt fubjects. 
perceiving his enemy advance, drew up his 
g e eee en on e 


gs ; S | 2 va 

dutch with the crown on his head; either: Aer | 
by this to inſpire the enemy with awe; or to render 
himſelf conſpicuous to his own army. The earl of 
Richmond, who had not half the number of men, : 
drew up his forces alſo in two lines, the earl of On: 
ford commanding the firſt, and he himſelf the ſe- 
cond: lord Stanley, in the 'mean time, poſted him 
ſelf on one flank between the two armies,” and his LES 
brother. took his ſtation ' in the other, which was 3 
dppoſite. Richard, ſeeing him thus in a ſituation | 

y convenient: for joining either army, imme- 
diately ſent him orders to join 1 che other 1 
refüſing, he gave inſtant command for beheading CTY 


but bei rfuadec the execution till 
aſter the fight; heixomplacd, and-immbdi te 

the trumpets: to ſound to battle. The 
approaching each other, che battle begar 


cloſe: this was what Stanley expected, ee 
diately, profiting himſelf of the occaſion, joined the 
line of Richmond, and turned the fortune of the day. | 
In the mean while, Richard! ſpurred up his horſe in 
the thickeſt of the fight, and Richmond quitted his 
lation behind, to encourage his troops by his pre- 
ſence in the front. Richard, perceiving him, was 
wing de by one blow; nod; wha forwes 42n 
de W OE Oni gots ck | = 
n „ 


better death than his actions had merited. After the 


| 4 D. 1485. upon the head of the conqueror : the 


I commerce, were intirely neglected for the practice of 
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flew Sir William Brandon, the earl's ſtandard-b 
who had attempted to ſtop his career; Sir 
Cheyney, having taken Brandon's _ 
to the ground; Richmond, in the mean time, ſtood 
to oppoſe him, but the crowd interpoſing, they were 
ſeparated. Richard now, therefore, went to inſpire 
his troops at another quarter; but, at laſt, perceiving 
his army every where yielding orgflying, and now 
finding that was gone, he ruſhed, with a loul 
ſhout, into the midſt of the enemy, and there met; 


battle, his body being found amid a heap of ſlaughter, 
ſtripped naked, covered over ith onde Et 

eyes frightfully ſtaring, it was thrown acroſs z 
Worte, the bes hanging down on one fide and the 
legs An ads. ee wad Gretevica to Leiceſter, It 
lay there two days, _— to public: view, and then 
vas buried without farther ceremony. 

Kichard's crown being found, by 4 0 the 
diers, in the field of rs. was 3 placed 


whole N as if inſpired, my one 
voice, . cried: out, live 1 10 Thus 
lo of Richard ; and is death, 

the P kings, that 2 been in 

poſſeſſion of. the. crown during the ſpace of three i 

hundred and thirty years, became - extin&t. Thus Wl indiv 
ended alſo the conteſts between the houſes of York fever 
and Lancaſter, which had, for thirty years, been as 2 order 
peſtilence to the kingdom, and in which above a pecc: 
hundred thouſand men loſt their pA _—_ 1 850 my open 
executioner, or on the field of battle. part 
Iheſe diſſenſions had reduced the Py of ci 
fate of almoſt ſavage barbarity : — arts, and 


arms; and to be a conqueror was ſufficient, in the 
rr 4 for every ocher virtue 


had, as yet; i :ppoiie: government, 
nar 
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they confidered not as fellow - ſubjects, but ivals for 
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nor ould lend applauſe to thoſe who. eule f = 
and, except only in their ga to the fair ſex, 
they little differed from the ancient painted inhabl- 
tants of the iſland. In theſe wars the women, 
though never ſo formidable, or never ſo a —. 7. Oy 
leſs accuſed of witchcraft, were exempted from ca- 
pital puniſhments,” which probably proceeded from a 
birit 2 gallantry, the ſingle virtue of the mes = 
As for the clergy, they were intirely diſtinct * from 
e Lee ee : 1 
they were governed civil law. drawn = 
verned b "he en Ms which — — =_ 
1800 y delivere to chem fram their anceſtors. "The 2 
clergy (however we may be told to the | 
inderſtood and wrote Latin olerably well; the laity 
on the other hand, u ood no Latin, Sorrel 
themſelves wholly to French, when they pi to 
the character of politeneſs.” The elergy, as 4 bo 
little intereſted themſelves in the ci palit) 
perhaps were not diſpleaſed to ſee the 1 


power, weakening themſelves by continual conteſt 
the laity regarded che clergy with blind veneration, a 
_ this 'veneration leſfened their regard for their 
In hort, as there was no virtue! among the 
ai of the nation, the government was like 2 _=— 


ſeveriſh conſtitution, ever ſubſect to ferment and diſ- 


order. dee ſerved, for a while, e to the < 
peccant humours; but when that longer 
open, the diforder ſeemed to increaſe in the” "Hoe 
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commerce reſtored; and the peaceful arts rendered 


Fiod, where the - 


: obeying-with reluQance, 'and governed by; thy tg 
115 — are henceforth to view, more refined polities, and 


to pony op princeſs Eliſabeth, daughter of Edward 
IN, a 


| came ** the thron 
the greateſt revolutions that-ever was brought about 


of; tumult reduced to civil ſubordination; an inſolent 


upon the Britiſh or any 6ther throne: Hitherto you 


preceding reign, for the attainder of his friends and 


Wins of: © ee i ab 
n Mr 

Why E ＋ . K XXV u. 

P + ERC! 1 NF | J 

TT. was v4 Hot of ths addi Vgs: the at's 

| ab who took the”riarne of Henry VII 

Lou are now to behold one q 
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in any kingdom, effected by tbe prudence, clemen. 
e and. perſoverance, of one great prince: a; nation 


and factious ariftocracy humbled; wife laws. enaGed; 


amiable to a People, for whom before war only had 
charms. In a a you are nom to birn to à pe. 
government ſeems tb put on 
new form; and to view-the actions of n king, if mt 
the greateſt, at leaſt the (molt uſsful that ever ſt 


haue only read the Kiftory. of a barbarous nation, 


etter concerted ſchemes; e eee Ware 
as if Tquled: —_ cher; lethatgy: £ | | : Ininfrel 944 
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Henry s firſt care upon coming. to the throne was wort 


thus unite the intereſts &: the houſes of 
ancaſter and Vork; but, left che people ſhould 
ſuppoſe he claimed. the crown upon the ſtrength of 
alliance, he deferred her coronation till two years 
after, by which he made evident the priority of tis 
own claim. His reign happily commenced with an 
obedience to the laws that had been hitherto un- 
known in England. An act had been paſſed, in the 


* this act ſtill continued in force, and many 
: | member 
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> den Het ib e ee 
praled; were thoſe! who were mentioned in the at- 
inder. Lo ſuffer ſuch 40 join in repealing that 
ſtatute, would be admitting them jqudꝑes in their own 
cauſe, to which Henry bravely and Juſtly objected; 
they were, therefore, obliged to leave — 1 houſe; trill 
an a&t was paſſed to reverſe their attainder,” pl 


' Before rH er it was uſual, when any | 
Fx ed, ito: way his life, Mn e 
1 his fortun - bie court favourite: Henry wiſely | 

perceived: that this had two bad effects; it firſt ex- 


cited reſentment by its cruelty, and, in the next place, 
* ATC. werful for ſubjecꝭ HON, 
This prudent monarch took a better method to re- 
preſs —— he deprived ſuch: as were 
caught in arms of their eſtates and fort and 
theſe- he [reſerved for the uſe of the crown. By this 
means he deprived them of the power to injure him, 
and he ſtrengthened the ſinews of government by - 
the crown. A great part of the miſeries 
of his me en proceeded from their poverty, and 
the opulence of the nobilit Henry faw that m 175 
alone © turn the Cale N „ His 
hands, and —— 
e eee ee utmoſt 
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e ity in a king, it 
1s, at belt a miſplaced virtue. Such liberalities are, 
in general, extorted from the poor, the induſtrious, 
ind the 3 and beſtowed, as rewards upon the 
rich, and powerful, and inſinuating; upon thefyco- 
k phants of a court, and flatterers of: -dthavcliory, 
1 Henry, was different from his predeceſſors in this r 

. #4; be gave away fem rewards to the dourtiers 
f abou 5 ee and none but the poor ſhared his 
benefaCtions — _ . 


19 — them the example, ar 
mitted to the mercy of the king, which they received 
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| Hhillings, and paid their creditors from the np 


rendered him not only uſeßi 
to the . — $57 be juſt to his oyn 
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 _ «creditors, either abroad or at home. [Thoſe ſum and fo 
2 Dn 2 al 
| bin ſhots he a the appointed oy di 
uality; and thus, 28. he juſt in Wi + duck 
his — — he became ref; e abroad, he wa 
e aur eee 
ifſued out a general. pardon to all ſuch as choſe th 


accept it; but thoſe — who had been the favour, 
ites of the laſt reign, and long uſed to turbulence, re. 
fuſed his proffered tenderneſs, and flew to arms, 
Lord Lovel, Humphry and Thomas Stafford, placed 
themſelves at the head of this inſurrection: Heny 
ſent the duke of Bedford to oppoſe the inſurgent, 
with orders to try what might be the effects of x 
proffered pardon, Previous to his attempts to reduce 
them. The duke punctually obeyed his inſtructions 
but the rebels ſeemed to liſten to no accommodation: 
— however to all e tion, lord Lovel, ap 
ve of being deſerted b his followers, fuk 
fled away to Plan- 
ders. The rebel army, now without a leader, ſub- 
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The Staffords, who were in the mean time beſieging 
Worceſter, hearing of the ſurrender of their confe- 
derates, attempted. to take ſanctuary in a church 
which had no privileges to protect them: being taken 
From thence, the eldeſt of the brothers was exco 
the other received a pardon. 

But the people were 8 1 quebalent(an 
factious, by a long courſe of civil mo that me 
vernor could” rule them, nor any king 

rebellion ſeemed: extinguiſhed only to e riſe to, 
another: the king kept, at that time, a ſon of the 


in a butt ef wine a be ben mentioned, a pr 
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be me fam, oh 
wer. This — filed 
Warwick, had ling been x to li- 
— 11 Was unacquainted with men and things, 
and fo little converſant with human life, from his 


and early © crnirmitedt, d de knew Ut . 
to uſe the words of the hiſtorians, between 
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c ol the judges, pomp to be 

s, ll caſtle, there he was trated conformaby o hs pr | 

n: Wl tended birth and diſtinction. : 

p- The kin could nat avoid being troubled at thi 

it Wl inpoſture, becauſe he ſaw his mother-in-law at the 

1 we ended eo — png otter" vo 

k | 
ng 
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8 this occaſion z but the king, 1 fei 
nd te camours, rſiſted in his. weben, and the re | 
ne happen till ſeveral years: der, This next rden 
to Wl of the king's council was to ſhew the earl of War- E 
be BY wick, who was ſtill confined in the Tower, publicly | 
ed WF. to the people: in conſequence of this, he was led 1 
er 9 * # 
in ducted, 
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ducted, in a ſolemn proceſſion, to St. Paul's, whey 
great numbers were aſſembled to ſee him. * 
however, they proceeded: at Dublin to honour thei 
pretended monarch, and he was crowned, with grey 
ſiolemnity, in preſence of the earl of Kildare, du 
deen n est en . —— Such impo. 
ſitions upon were very. ans att 
time, in ſeveral parts of Europe: Lortain, Naples, 
and Portugal, had their impoſtors, who Continue 
for a long time to deceive without detection. 1 
fact, the inhabitants of every cquntry were ſo much 
confined to the limits of their on peculiar place d 
abode; and knew ſo little of what was paſſing in the 
reſt of the world around them, that nothing wa 
more eaſy than to. deceive. King Simnel, being noy 
joined by lord Lovel, and one or two lords more d 
the diſcontented party, reſolved to paſs over int 
England, and accordingly. landed in Lancaſhire: 
5 — thence he marched to, York, expecting the 
country would riſe and join him as he paſſed along, 
But in this he was deceived; and he ſoon had the 
mortification to find, that the king himſelf was com- 
ing up with a ſuperior force to give him battle. The 
event of the conteſt was ſuch as might have been 
expected; the earl of Lincoln, who. commanded fo 
Simnel, was overthrown. and ſlain in battle, and tie 
impoſtor himſelf taken priſoner. Henry had non 
an opportunity of ſhewing the humanity. and the 
greatneſs. of his mind: Simnel was pardoned, and 
given a mean. emplayrent in the king's kitchen, and 
afterward preferred to be one of his falconers, in 
which poſt he died. As for the prieft, bis intnur 
tor, he was made a priſoner for life. 
. Things being thus adjuſted, we may tut u 
Fra rance, Ludich had long been, the grave of the Eng- 
liſh, who yet coveted; nothing ſa much as to continue 
the war there. Henry, had al. a. nenen the 
futility of nnn ontiney he” 70 
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— he was obliged,” Inn. 
ality, to.countenance them. He therefore. often 
that he was going to raviſh his kin 

ance-more-ffor the ufurper, and to lay all France 
ia bleod ; but in fact he had nothing farther from his 
bert As far as negotiations and threats went, he 
did all that lay nl gon to — . m ſtates 


—＋ knew — of — — in 
be manner of his eee, ph ſuch ren, 
Fe pa bee boweverz was: talight· 0 belleve) 1 
that he intended [ſomething conſiderable againſt 
France; and they, ever cheerful when” France way 3 
to be oppoſed; furniſhed him wich the neceſſary ſup- -k 
plies. But money was, at that time, more es ily | 
granted than levied in England. A new inſurrec- 
tion aroſe when the ſupplies came to be collected, 
and the earl of Nendrpberland was killed by the 
nob of Yorkſhire, while he atten | 
obedience to the laws. The mutineers did not 
there 3 by Hr ee Bir of ove nende, an 
incendiary, n Egremont at their head 
ad marched toward London to give the king battle: 
the conſequence of this raſh ſtep was the defeat of 
te rebels, and the death of John-a-Cha nber, 
ingleader. It was necoſſary to treat this man 
ae to induce a more ready compliance to the fu- 
grants of parliament, and . All inſurrec- 
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ps — eps lame occaſion ; op ſrened | 
» by the ſucceſs of | 
Fi Iimi- N 
1 > rc bath ol dg of Burgundy, ſiſter to 
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Edward IV, finding the former fraud had deexing 
2 ſo many, vas reſolved: to project a ne ſcheme, wig 
\ more art and greater plauſibilitv. Sbe firſt ſpread; 
report, that the young duke of Vorkz ſaid to hay 
been murdered in the Tower, was ſtill alive; au 
ſoon a youth made his appearance that took up 
him the title of the duke of Vork. The - perſon 

| mickey upon to play this part was called. Perkin 
Warbeck, che ſon of a+ Flemiſh Jew, a: youth 
of a beautiful perſon, good underſtanding, and pol. 
ſeſſipg ſomething in his carriage and manner far aboye 
bis birth or circumſtances. The king of France, 
ever attentive to ſow che ſeeds. of diviſion in England 
received him at his court, and gave him proper en- 
cCouragement; but at the interceſſion of Henry dif. 
miſled him, upon the proſpect of a peace. Having 
uitted France, Perkin went to ſeek protection from 

the ducheſs of Burgundy, taking the greateſt care to 

.. © Eonceal his former acquaintance, At their firſt meet- 
ing, the ducheſs pretended: much diſpleaſure at his a 
ſurance, in aſſuming the title of her nephew; but 

| toon after, as if brought over by conviction, ſhe 
owned him for the duke of Vork, and gave him a 
guard ſuitable to that dignity. The Engliſh, ever 
ready to revolt, gave credit to: this new impoſture, 

and the young man's prudence, converſation, and 
deportment, ſerved to confirm what their - credulity 
had begun. All ſuch as were diſguſted with the 

king, prepared to join him; but particularly thoſe 

that were formerly Henrys favourites, and had con- 
tributed to- place him on the thronè, thinking their 
ſervices could never be ſufficiently repaid, were now 
tze chief heads, of the conſpiracy. Theſe were 
| en by numbers, ſome greedy of novelty, ſome 
lindly attached to their leaders, and ſome induced, 
dy their deſperate fortunes, to wiſh for ai change. 
Wzhile the king's enemies were thus combining 
3 4 7 ne the kingdom in its b een 


BY 
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wel Taten l, eee prev 45s 
| He endeavoured to unde ee the  * 
5 he wing tat the duke of VOX Was S 


we ly dead; and by punidhing his murderers; and, 
nd — by ering Perkin, 84 impoſtor, to Nis 51 175 

n mitive meanne be laſt of theſe projects was not 
on i -afily executed r Warbeek's parents and place of 

kin yoy's were ſo well coricealed, that it was almoſt im- 


polible 10 come to d knowledge of them. But 
at length, wor ever Sir Robert Clifford, who 

Was: then” accompanying the impoſtor | in Phlders, | 

and had been — With his and the ducheſs, ſe- 

crets/” From Cbifferd the king learned, not only 

their deſigns, bur the names of t s conſpirators, and 

had ſeveral of chem arreſted. His fotmer Tenit) „ 

ig however) did notexempt him from freſh ingratitude : 

on ze found that the lord high” chamberlain,' brother to 12 

: ol the famous lord Stanley, who had been lately created 

et. carl of Derby, War eng the number of "thoſe Who 

of no had confpired againſt him. Though” this no- 

but WM bleman had been loaded with favours, and was even 

ſhe fl den poſfeſſod:of an immenſe fortune, yet, ſtill diſſa- 

n 2 Wl tified; he ſought more from his country's Calamities. 

ver I He was therefote arreſted by the king's order, and, 

we, confefſing his crime, was ſentenced to ſuffer: that 

and i death he ſo juſtly merited. You have hitherto 66- 

lit) I ferved how difficult it was to rule the Engliſh at this 

the I time; each province ſeemed deſirous of placing ſome” 

10ſe particular. family upon the throne, and more eagerly 

on- Wok up arms; than willingly diſpoſed themſtlves to 

heir legal Abeba Te mix lenity with juſtice, 

on WF pon proper octaſtons, required a very nice diſcern- 

ere BY ment: Henry ſhowed his judgment in this particular. 

me Whenever a conſpirator took up arms againſt hirn, 


eech from conſcientious adhetel E and Mö 
dove of the Hoüfs of- York; generally Found: 
ing Wl pardon; bitt if ithe'only motive of his conſpiring wis 


3 * 9 8 deſire to ſabvert thoſe: 
laws 


> friends of the houſe of Vork would riſe in his f- 


obliged to leave Scotland, tes AW vs note e 


wa, 
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laws by which he was governed, he was then treat 


with more ſeverity... 
While Warbeck's adherents. were thus dap. 
in England, he himſelf attempted landing in 
nt, ot beat off from that coaſt; by. be n. 
habitants, he went from thence to Ireland: 
his hopes fruſtrated there alſo, he went next to try 
his ſucceſs in Scotland. Here his fortune — to 
mend. James IV, who was then king of that coun. 
try, received him very. favorably, acknowledged his 
pretenſions to be juſt, and ſoon after gave him, in 
marriage, a daughter of the earl of Huntley, ane 
ef the moſt beautiful and accompliſhed ladies of = 
time. But not content with theſe inſtances of fa- 
vour, he was reſolved to attempt ſetting him upon 
che throne of England. It was expected, that, upon 
Perkin's firſt appearance in that, kingdom, all — 


vour: upon this ground, therefore, the king of 
Scotland entered the country with a ſtrong army, 
and proclaimed the young adventurer wherever he 
went; but contrary to expectation, he found none 
to ſecond his claims; and thus diſappointed, he 

retreated back to Edinbur *. where he pong, va 
reſide, till, upon the co n of a treaty of peace 
between the two kingdoms, he was once more 


tector. 

Perkin had now, for the ſpace of five- years, con- 
| tinued to alarm the king; he had been acknowledged 
in France, Flanders, Ireland, and Scotland, as law- 
ful heir to the Britiſh crown, and had made ſome bold 
attempts to ſecond his pretenſtons. The time, at 
came, that he was to act the ſame character 
in England, which he had performed elſewhere with 
10 10 ſucceſs. Some months | before this there 
had been an inſurrection in Cornwall: the inhabi- 


tants of that —— aps hinge 
| granted 


— Lo 


— parliament, refuſed to contribute to ex- 
penoes which were ceded fr the ene of n= 
polite part of the ki 
was followed with a proj 
therefore 


at their head, directly to London, and encamped up- 

on Blackheath. There the king's forces e 
and attacked them: the battle was bloody; two thou- 
ſand of theſe poor deluded wretches were killed upon 
the ſpot, and the reſt forced: to ſurrender at diſcre- 
ton. Lord Audlley, and one or two of their ring- 


of four thouſand, were diſmiſſed home again in ſafety. 
But this moderation had not the proper effect upon 
mite ros ignorant for gratitude 3 hey Lye — 
king's to fear, and upon returning home 
laced their Hſendb e Belevef that the whole king. 


ans no, therefore, determined to ſend for Perkin 


Skelton, at | — cg a ſerivener. He pub- 

amation alſo againſt Henry, in which he 

took the title of Richard IV, and "having drawn to- 

er a body of three thouſand men, N w 
the ey of _ but Nec 
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hwyer; Michael Joſeph, a carrier, , and lord Audicy, 


leaders, were executed; but the reſt, to the number 


dom was ready to riſe to vinidicate their quarrel, It f 
ho Was Gen in Treland, eo put himfeff 


ang meant * Perki) did not heſitate to aceept their 
wy Ann Her Her u breken erer, 


eee en ed the Fr . 
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ls to geb out of — he agen took fe 
tuary in the monaltety ofreBathlems. The prior: 
this houſe gave him yp to the ki upon promiſ 
of a pardon 3 and Perkin was now * tage time 
_ confined in the Lower: but plotting, even tber 
againſt the king, he, and Ile eat of — be. 
ing convi 2 1911s, to Kill the 

6288 oe and-fo der, 
were bach put to death. ade 

There was as yet, in Henrys reign,-nothin 79 
> plots, treaſons, inſurrections, ingratitude, impoſture 
and puniſhments, Lou have ſeen ſeveral of thee 
fomenters of treaſon , brought to ne vet inf. 
nitely greater numbers pardoned; e was 2 
wide difference between the p niſhm fits. of this, 
and the arbitrary ſentences: of the reigns: preceding, 
The courts of judicature now ſat upon every crimi- 
nal, uninfluenced by the royal 8 and ſcarce 
one perſon was puniſn eaſon . ſuch a 
would, at preſents have e the. ſame. rigor 
treatment. | 


122 us now e that bart ot . s; reign | 
in which he moſt deſerves our admiration, in 


_ which we ſhall ſee him as the friend of peace, and 
te refined politician. Indeed, no man loved peace 
more e e of. the Ai of his ſub- 
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join in revolt and diſobedience.” © So 


en their intereſt, With this view he got i 5 
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aps beben to we their inclina- 
ton for war. The uſual preface to his treaties W 8 
That, when Chriſt came into the-world,” peace was 
ſung; and when he went out of che world; peace 
was bequeathed. - He had ng ambition to extend his - 
power, except only by treaties, and by wildom; by 
theſe he rendered - himſelf muell more formidable to Y 
is neighbours, than" his prededeſſors had done by 
their victories- They were formidable only to heir 
own ſubjects; ein dreaded b rival Kings. 
He a | along had two N cipally in Sv 
one to depreſs the nobility an crys and the oe 
to humanize and raiſe up the populace, "From the 
ambition of the former, and the blind dependence 
of the latter, all the troubles in former reigns aroſe; 
every nobleman was poſſeſſed: of a: certain number 
of ſubjects, over whom he had an abſolute power; 
and upon every occaſion! could nen te o 


He firſt, therefore; conſidered, that e. theſs | 
petty monarchs a power of ſelling ane 
before they had not a right to do, rr ben weak - 


— 


ſed, in which the nobility were granted a power 
dienating their poſſeſſions; a law infinitely pleaſing | —_ 
to the ena nor was it dilagreeable even to the Ul 
nobility, fince they thus had'an immediate reſouree = 
for ſupplying the waſte of prodigality, and the de- 
mt of their creditors. The blow reached their 
polterity alone, but they were too bar to be ſ ſen⸗ 
ſible of remote ſufferings. Fee 
His next ſcheme was to prevent Aer giving Wee | 
ries to many hundreds of dependents, 'who ſerved 
like ſtanding” forcesp to be ready at the ſummons of 
their lord. wat an act paſſed in his reign, none but 
menial ſervants were itted to wear a livery, un- 
der — 3 and this law he took care to 
enforce? with the utmoſt rigour. It is told us 4 
no I LE CE 3 
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Nl n chat the king, one day 2 viſit to 
ä earl of Oxford, . 
ble ſplendor and magnificence. When che king 
| was ready to depart, he ſaw ranged, on both fide, 
à great number of men, up in very rich lire. 
ries, apparently to do him honour. The fur, 
priſed at ſuch. a number of domeſtics, as he. ht 
them, cried out, What, my brd of Oxford, are al 
theſe fine fellaws jour menial ſervants The ext, 
not perceiving . the king's drift, 3 
ſmile, that they were only men whom he kept in po 
to do him honour upon ſuch occaſions. At this thy 
king ftarted a little, and faid, By am faith, my ini 
I thank you on — r your good cheer ; but 2 
to have the laws hroken : my attarney general muſt tal 
_ with you. The hiſtorian-adds, that the king ede 
a ſevere. fine for this tranſgreſſion of the ſtatute. 
It has been already obſerved what a perverted uf 
5 was made of monaſteries, and other places ppm 
priated to religious worſhip, by the number of er- 
minals who took refuge in them. This privilege 
clergy aſſumed t their undoubted. right; -and thoſe 
— pretended ſanctity were become the abode 


of murderers, robbers, and conſpirators. Witches 


and necromancers were the only perſons who cou 
not avail themſelves of ihe advantagre-of the _ 
| theſe afforded: they whoſe crimes were only fidti- 
U ee eee 
of fuch a retreat; Henry uſed all his intereſt 
che pope to aboliſh theſe ſanctua 
kc; al that he could procure was, that if thieyes, 
: marderers, or - robbers, regiſtered as ſanctuary- men 


ſhould ſally out and commit freſh offences, and te. 


treat again, in ſuch caſes, they might be taken out 
of the ſanctuary, and delivered up te juſtice. 
Henry politically pretended the utmoſt ſubmiſſion 
| — — . reateſt re- 
| ſoit. to the clergy, but ſtill was — 3 


ries, but without ef- 
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one time, „ re = 
| ent to the church, "that he even invited him 1 
e eruſad vering the Holy Land. 
Feng ander Kere to be remembered : be af- 
ſured His Holineſs, "that no prince in Chriſtendom 
be more forward than he to undertake fo glo- 


- 7 ly to'the kings an 
heir Affiftante; and that, eve e ü le 
ould conte 6 g. aid himtfelf, ur ſoon os all the 
"bettbeen the Chriftitn prince 8 
Var a This was, at once, a polite refuſal and 


an oblique reproach, 
quences bf having 


2 Teen the fatal conf 
frourites;: and therefore refolved to have none; he 
even *excladed, from his privy-eouncil, 2 all fuch'as, 
2 their titles or fortune, might attempt to govern 
inſtead of executirig his intentions. His coun- | 
cl was compoſed of private'men, who had learning = 
aid wiſtom to adviſe, but meithier {nifluatice Thar in- 5 


| the on og of ul 
8 &f , that no Pere thou? 2 N 
be nes oe ting ts King fo he 
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| by a defeat, and their numbers would inn i. 


e PEER os PEPE 
ut his greateſt efforts were dir to omote 
Te, no. 8 f e 1 — — intro. 
uced a ſpirit of liberty. amo ople, dif- 
engaged them from FEA — 2 the aal 
Before this happy era all our towns, owed thkig o 
ginal to ſome 2 caſtle in the nei hbourhood, 
| Where ſome great lord generally er 
alſo were 25 uſe of as. ——5 for al Mare of eri 
minals. In this alſo there, was generall y. a garriſon, 
or a number of armed, men, who dep — 0 d on the 
nobleman's bounty y for ſupport... . ae number of 
>thele, of courſe, dr i ers, viquallers, 


rew. all the 
and ſhopkeepers, to ſettle in ſome place adjacent, in 
order to furniſh the lord and his attendants with 


what neceſſaries they wanted. The farmers alſo and\ 


huſbandmen, in the neighbourhook, built their houſes 
there, to be protected againſt the numerous, 185 « of 
robbers that hid themſelves in the woods by day, and 

_ infeſted the country. by night, who were. called Ro- 
bertſmen. Henry, on the other hand, endeavoured to. 
bring the towns from f uch a neighbourhood, by in- 
viting the inhabitants to a more commercial ſituation, 


He attempted to teach them frugality and payment of 


. debts, the. life and. ſoul of induſtry, b 
ample; . and never omitted the rights o 
all his treaties with foreign Princes. . Wis 

About this time the Whole World ſeemed to 1 


his own ex- 
ee 


prove; Sweden, France, and Spain, enj joyed. en. 


cellent monarchs, 5 enco and protected th 
ſaile d. 


4 ing arts, I ortugueſe had ſailed. ou 
Cape of Goo | Hope, and Columing, x Ty 

diſcoyery.of America: Henry, in 125 

gave a patent to ee Briſtol and 


orti ue 
chants to go in queſt of New e But an. 
; opens 8 hi A better 15 9 9 155 4 im oving, 
mmerce, chan! is molt. { Sa per Jae 
Try ir 
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and theſe 


wn if oath 


PS 45 n of Spain and his queer, being 


both with marks of the ſincereſt friendſhip and re- 


antry and amuſements, he concluded a treaty of com- 
merce, Which has, even to this day, continued to be 


the people pay their taxes without inſurrections, the 
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Le and happy, and wrought a greater 
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upon their return to their own dominions, after the - 
concluſion of a ſucceſsful war in Holland, were driven 
by a ſtorm on the coaſts of En land. As ſoon as 

enry had notice of their arrival, he received them 


ſpect," meditating, in the mean time, how to make 
his ſubjects reap ſome advantage from the accident. 
He therefore treated them with a ſplendor which was 
by no means agreeable to his own nature; and while 
he kept them thus entertained with a round of page- 


beneficial to his poſterity. nbd} gs $I ODT 8; 12 4 4 
Having thus at length ſeeri his country wir 


nobility learning a juſt ſubordination, the laws alone | 
ſuffered to ini puniſhment, towns began to ſepa- 
tate from the caſtles of the — arab 
day increaſed; foreigners either feared England, oer 

ſought its alliance; and the ſpirit of faction was 

happily extinguiſhed at home. He was at peace 
with all | — and he had: iſſued out ia, general 
pardon to his own ſubjects. It was in ng 
of things that he died, of the gout in his ſtomach, 
— apy lived fifty-two years, and reigned twenty- 
three. Since the time of Alfred, En gland had not 
ken ſuch Another king. He: [revered his ſubjects 


is kingdom, than it was poſſiblo to expect could: 

ind no ſhot ſhort a time. If he had any füllte 

Mas, that, having his Te .econdmyy, 
a8 he grew old, his de res ſeemed to change their 
object, from the uſe. 21.1 money, to the pleaſure = 
hoarding it; but e can ealily ex euſe him, as he og 
layed for the public, the royal enn oo 
all treaſury of the. ſtate; anch f in propor 
he BOS Thx pee 48413 "ny, 9 1 10 $3549 e. 5 * e. 
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XN eee, 
La a conjunCture of ſo many fortunate circum. 
; ances in hit favour-as Henry VII 

i who now took upon him the govern. 
ment of theckingdom. His prademt Either lod: his 
a peaceable kingdom, prudent miniſters, and a well. 
ſtored treaſury, All factions were extinguiſhed, and 
| all diviſions mite in his perfor: he by che father 
opther's fromthe dials * York: He was at peate 
with all Europe, and his ſubjects were every day 
growing more powerful and more wealthy: com- 
E 
reign, and they ſeemed to find in England a favor- 
able reception. The young king himſelf was beau- 
tiful in perſon, expert in polite exerciſes, and loved 
by his ſubjects. The old king, who was himſelf a 
R inſtructed in all the l of the 
rimes;. fo that-he was perfe&ly verſed in ſchool 6. 
went ang ef: 5g 
- - Yet from this beginning, you Mund tdeepet W 
read the hiſtory of a good prince. All theſe advan» 
tages were either the gif of nature, of fortuns, or 
of his father : with all theſe happy-talents, Henry | 
— wanted the two great requiſites in forming 
ery good character, wiſdom and virtue. The 
1 if it-might be called by that name, 
ſerved only to inſtame his pride, but not controul his 
vicious eee The love of his ſubjects was 
teſtied ir adulations, and ſerved as another 
meteor to] A aer His vaſt wealth, inſtead 
4 e bis ſubjects, or 2 his * 
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| happy for 45k Thad his Faults reſted here 
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elathour, was followed by another ll more | 


7 ED vin. 


DCD 
— — the wot 
ende ef his deſigns, no good man but muſt re- 
— —— —ð 


Tue ee eee en e ae . 


was His on of Empſom and 8 
judges whom his father had conftituted to ingq\ — 
into caſes of treaſon, and levy- fines | onab | 
the offence. Their dach an turtle dirt, 


nothing gy regen m_— Wot ih could Wh 


"Theſe two judges tad been 2 
people, though apparently without cauſe ; they only 


ſtead of their lives, 


he e 
"with 


imenta ON yet more "to the 
2 the ſpirit of chivalty and conqueſt was not 
yet quite e iſhed in the nation: France was ill 
an object of deſire; and Hehry ws reſolved 'once 


of his old prudent counſellors chat conqueſts 
on the —.— would WV. . the 


+ wes hi e err 7 
IE Hed Wine es 52 FE WAS con- 
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more to ſtrike at the erown. It was in vain that ene 
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home to diflipate, i in more peadeable follies, the lug 
ſums that had been amaſſed OE: er different pur: 
poſes. by his father. 
But 5 he thus 3 Aae pleaſure o 
another, it was requiſite to find out a miniſter and 
favourite who would take care of the kin dom. In- 
different princes ever attempt to rule, and are ruled 
by favourites, and ſoon a proper perſon was found to 
anſwer. the king's intention in this particular: the 
man I mean was the famous cardi nal Wolſey; and 
as a great part of his reign was ruled by him, bis 
hiſtory. may, with propriety, make a part in that of 
his maſter. Thomas Wolſey was. the ſon of a pri- 
vate gentleman (and not of à butcher, as is com- 
monly reported) in Ipſwich: he was ſent to Oxford 
ſo, early, that he was a bachelor at fourteen, and 
from that. time called the boy bachelor. He roſe, by 
degrees, upon quitting. college, from one preferment 
to another, till he was made rector of Lymington by 
the, marquis of Dorſet, whoſe children he had in- 
ſtructed. He had not long reſided at this living, 
when one of the juſtices of the peace put him in the 
ſtocks, for being drunk and raiſing diſturbances at a 
neighbouring fair. This diſgrace, however, did not 
retard his promotion; -he. roſe, by degrees, till he 
was, at laſt, intruſted with oo tiating an intended 
marriage between Henry and Margaret of 
Savoy. His diſpatch, — that occaſion, procured 
him the, deanery of Lincoln; and in this ſituation it 
was that Henry VIII pitched upon him as a, fa 
vourite, : and intruſted him with the adminiſtration, of 
affairs. Preſently after this, being introduced at 
court, he Was made privy, counkallows and, as ſuch, 
had. an opportunity of ingratiating himſelf with the 
king, who 1 7 5 1 a 1 any. enter- 
riſing. olſey ſung, la danced, with every 
1 of the phi > gn oe was the ſcene 
2 the king's 8 criminal pleaſures ; and amours. as 
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odium u 155 dy, already too much * 52 
of. he peop! 's diflixe. 15 1 * bl at * *14 2838 5 5 
olſey e as. + maker bers * 54 
8 Out 7 being V Y,revenges 
rlgs carpal and involezably proud. Among other 
inſtances of his ambition, h N aſpired at prog | 
dom. Ferdinand, who was then emperor, of Ger- 
many, promiſed him bis e gent mater ror it, — 
this conſequ 7 — ta 
cloſely, to, the emp or: tis AER, Was. — 
war FE Fra f ance, and each power Sue the e 
ance, of England. It was Rm of the Engliſh 
calwly.to, look..on as ſpectators. of the quarrel, and 
ſuffer its rivals in pe wer to grow weak by. their 
nutual animoſity: Wolſey, however, 15 his. 
own intereſt. to that of his country or his maſter, en- 
paged in in a league. agen France. Soqn aftery hon. 
the emperor failing in his 


ever, ly 
i ſe, "Wolley, ; in revenge, in induced his maſter 
change ſides, and aſſiſt France againſt; Ferdinan ht 
A. victory, over the Scots, rather. een han 
ulefül, ſerved,;.in. ſome. meaſure, to. repre! «the: diſ- 
contents of the Sp duxing this, maleadminiſtratiom 
of the eccleſiaſt yourite:: this. victor 3 Ob- 
tained by the earl of Surr 14 James. IV of Scots. 
land; it was fought. at Flodden-field, and the Scots, 
N this oxcaion loſt the flower of their nobi 
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Bueseſs ever ſerves to ſtop the murmutings of gi 


Epgliſh, and no nation can better endure ty k 
ſplendidly — Wolſey now became a cu. 


ſenfible of his'infly: 
fa e 
— 4 
n in a wat 


dinal, day more powerful, and more d. 
— — 
ence over the king e ereuated him his le. 
— — 

upon pretence of 
the Peaks, but in AC to fill his own 
| coffers, ani tive fie nnd his ghee the be 


— — and po num 
church benefices; yet ſill —— he ſr 


EI N rome rnd 
the pope, impower 1 
and counts, to legitima to give I 
| ets, live, phyſics unt die and grant all ſorts of 
diſpenſations. So much pride NE 
avoid giving h A inhgnation, Þ greatly der 
dared to 'vent their indi 1 „ were th 
in tertor of his 'vindi ve temper. 
k e er Um vn den un lis ith 
| r e 


* 


falted- a fortunetelſe —— his "ſucceſſion to 
the crown, and had affected up unbe himſelf 
This was but 2 weak pretext to take the life 
of a "nobleman, 'whoſe er had died in defente of 

the late king: however, he was condemned to die 28 
4 a, traitor. hen the fenitence was moans. 


hum, a the gh Rear pn mein 
con 


word traitor, the 
longer contain: * be to bs Judge, 
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not by what methods it was raiſed, [provided he had 


ble ſubſidy from the clergy, / 


| — 9 This us che firſt at- 
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executi Henry VII, than his — ; 
ind yot the firſt was = juſt . 
latter an.! ry and mercileſs tyrunt. N 
e ee 
were quite W 
— © 
„eee eee 
— — the 
by the name of a benevolende: ney tt 


hit the enj of it. his miniſter | 
met ſome oppoſition in his attempts £ levy- ins 
yol contributions: un 


cee 
f. p 


Sine bores — have. * 
| y form-and conſtitution of that they 


that none could — arr, to reaſon there 
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paved the wa and, unfortunately for the Kingdom 
the king: foray improved upon his deſigg. 
WMolſey was, ſoon after, raiſed to ſtill greater dig. 
: nite than before: he was, at once, archbiſhop of, 

Vork, biſhop of Durham, abbot of St. Alban's, 3 
Cardinal, legate for life, lord chancellor of England, 

| prime migiſter, and favourite, and n. Here 

hy all the powers of Europe he now; therefore, un. 
dertook more openly to render the king i 
of bis parliament, — levied the ſubſidy granted by 
them for four years, and conſequently. to be paid at 
four different times, all at once. A gainſt this the 
poor, who were: the: greateſt ſi 5 moſt 
exclaimed; but he diſregarded their clamours, — 


Theſe proceedings only paved the way to ftill 
greater extortions: Wolſey was too haughty to be 
refuſed in his demands by the houſe of commons, and 
determined to levy money upon the king's authority 
alone. This was deemed a breach of the Magna 
Charta, and the people abſolutely refuſed to comply. 

Even a general rebellion threatened to enſue. The 
king, finding what was likely to be the conſequences. 

of the cardinal's precipitate meaſures,” pretended they 
were carried on without his authority; but at the 
ſame. time demanded from the people a-benevolence, 
which, was only an artifice to extort money under a 
different name. The people ſeemed ſenſible of the 
king's art, and the citizens of London refuſed to give 
the benevolence demanded: their example was fol- 
lowed by the. country, and an univerſal defection 
- ſeemed to ah wa ] b. king, apprehenſive of bad 
cConſequences b pecking, in his demand, thought 

proper to — as this time, and mit a more fa- 
We opportunity _ oppreſiane: r gg e 

Jou new find the people 3 under a very 
different f form of oppreſſion, from that in the reigns. 
precpling Henry * In thoſe ewlier times Fr | 

-  mueries 
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taxes by an T 
Henry had. deſtroyed that balance again, the people 
were obliged to pay taxes that were not due. In 
ſuart, they now ſeemed as miſerable; as when: their 
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nee chiefly arẽſe from tile licentiouſneſs\ of the 
* 3 oceeded from the u 

ations of the king. Before "Henry VII had e 
the government, the people often diſcharged: their 
inſurrection; but now. that the preſent 


great: reſtorer had brought them from anarchy; an 
ubitrary king, an avaricious pope, a revengeful fa- 


vourite, a luxurious clergy, all conſpired to haraſs 


tem: yet, during this whole reign, there was no 
rebellion ; not from the juſtice "of the ris, 1g admi- 
niſtration, nor from the love: the people 


_ n; but happily for the 3 tyrant, 4 
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of ſervants are often to be D their 


3 ſo, in a ſtate, the vices and the ie ef 


favourites ſhould be juſtly attributed to the king who 
employs; them. The pride of Wolſey was zrea 
Wy tens were ſtill greater; and.in order to be 
a pretext for amaſſing —5 ſums, he--undertook- to 
found two new colleges at Oxford, for which he re- 
dene, day freſn grants from the pope and the 

To execute his ſcheme, he obtained a — 


of ee ſeveral monaſteries, and converting 


their funds to the: benefit of his intended. . 


0 le Privileges, nothing ende be 
tal to the pontiff s intereſts; for Henry 
el 0 to, imitate yg ee e e 
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"ins: numuſtration p of affairs was carint 
Tarr gry. Fire 
| nation, groan rr ere 
rant, in order to maintain his own authority. Bu 
now a period approached chat was to put an end u 
_ this miniſter's exorbitant power: one af the moſt 
and important revolutions that exe 
employed the attention of man, was now ripe far 
| execution. But to have a clear idea of this gran 
n it will be proper to duke — 
1 45 7. and obſervo by wint ſeen ly contra. 
5 * — — 
8 The church 1 mmunk had now, for more than 
| a thouland years, corrupting the ſacred dodtrines 
of Chriſtianity, and Kono into a png 
the kin » a4 of another en 


the pi 
2 3 
moſt infamous pretexts, and were proud of ſetting 
at Rome, in their on conduct, an exaniple of re- 
dined pleaſure and ſtudied luxury. - The cardinals 
prelates, and dignitaries of the church, lived and wete 
ferved like voluptuous princes, and ſome of them 
were found to poſſeſs eight or nine biſhopries at a 
time. Wherever the church governs, it exerts its 
power with oruelty; and . 
ones added the crime of tyrants too. 

As s for the inferior clergy, both popiſh and pro- 
reſtant writers exclaim againſt their diſſolute and 
abandoned morals. They publicly kept miſtreſſes, 
wn bequeathed to their baſtards v atever they were 


; ; ' 
: * 
* 1 n 
<—, HENRY vt. 


tay if Ce in which he kes 
An eben e eee ee 
m bleſſing of God, he may yer hays. 
you to In many parts of England and Ger- 
any the people obliged the prieſts to have concu- 
knes, ſo that: the-laity might kdep their wives in 
greater ſecurity; while the poor laborious peaſant and 
atiſan faw all the fruits of their toil go, not to clothe 
mi maintain their om little families, W 

nen who inſulted and deſpiſed them. 
greater than | 


ac pon, rw 1 
—— Gow they e en 7-5 
ut 


infng out witches, andexoreif 

what moſt increaſed the hatred "ve people 
dem was, the ſclling pardons and abſolutions for ſin 
x certain ſtated prices. A dedcon, or ſubdeacon, 
who ſhould commit emirdor, was abſolved from the 
| cime, and allowed to poſſeſs three benefices, _ 
eee agen A biſhop or'an abbot might 

rder for ten pounds. Eres lad 

is ſtated pricey and abſolutions were given, not only. 
for fins already committec but for ſuch as ſhould be 
committed hereafter,” The wiſeſt of the people 
boked with ſilent deteftation on theſe impolitions, 
and the ignorant, whom nature ſeemed to have 
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employed in building 

. — e 
in to m earrying on this pro- 
ject, he W eee In indulgences, 
eee a: eee the pains: of 
purgatoryy either for one's ſelf or other friends. 
There were every where ſhops epcned-where de 
nn; — 
ol verns 
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verns find ſuch like places. Theſe indulgences wer 
ſefficn' of the diſtribution of them time out of ming 
before. Martin Luther was an Auguſtine monk; 
and one of thoſe who reſented, this transferring the 

| ſale of indulgences to another order. He began ty, 


ſhew his indignation by preaching againſt their eff. 
eacy: oppoſition ſonn drove him / further than he fit 
intended to go, and, no the veil was liſted, he pro- 
oeeded to examine the authority of the pope himſel. 
The people, who had long groaned under the pap 
tyranny; heard his diſcourſes with pleaſure, and de. 
fended him àgainſt the authority and machinations af 
the church of Rome. Frederic, eluctor of 'Saxony, 
as openly declaimed àgainſt the number of ſac 
ments, reducing the ſeven held by the church d 
Rome, firſt to three, and afterward to two: from 
thence he proceeded to examine the doctrine of tran- 
ſubſtantiation, to ſhew-the; folly of ſuppoſing a pur. 
gatory, and the dangerous: conſequence of celibacy 


| among che clergy. 1 1 i enen ea col 


The pope iſſued out his bulls againſt Luther, aud 
5 . Dominican friars procured his books to be burned. 
Luther abuſed. the Dominigatis, and boldly, in the 
ſtreets of Winner burned the bull of the pope. 
In the mean ti — the diſpute was carried on by writ. 
ings on either ſide: Luther, though oppoſed: by the 
pape, the cardinals And. all the hady of the clergy, 
ſupported his cauſe, ſingly and with ſucceſs. If in. 

| deed we look into his Works at this day, we ſhall find 
 - them trifling and unſatis factory enough but then he 
had only ignorance to gontend with, and, ill as hc 

yl wrote, they anſwered: ſtill worſe. Opinions are in- 
culcated upon ahe minds of.cthe public}; rather by fo- 
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5 titude and more perſeverariee- than een 25,09 2454 99 

„in chis diſpute it was the fate of Hes ary Vill te 
be one of the champions. His father, who fad given 

b. 2 education of a ſcholat, permitted him to be 
de inſtructed in ſchool divinity, which then compoſed” | 
„de learning of the times. He was, therefore, will- 

f. ng to give the world a demonſtration of his ddilities: | 
. in this reſpect, and deſired the pope's? permiſſion to 

0s read rhe: Works of Lutlier, which hadibeen forbidden. 

lf, to be read under pain of 'excommunication. Having 

ol Wl readily obtained this requeſt, che king defended the 

E. WH even: ſacraments, from St. Thomas Aquinas, and 

of Wl ſhewed: ſome fill in ſchool diinity, though lie is 755 
„ thought:that Wolſey had the chief hand im directing 
er him: A book being thus finiſhes in haſte, it was 


u. bent to Rome for the pope's approbation : the pope, 
of WI raviſhed with its eloquence and depth, compared ke 
m work to that of St. Auguſtine or St. Jerome," and 
n- ene Henry the title of Defender of ti Faith, little 
- ſuſpecting that Henry was ſoon going to be One of ; 
che moſt terrible enemies that ever the een of 
14 Rome had yet met with. wy 74 SORCERER een * a © 1 
nd - Beſide theſe cauſes, which ibn hee aderithe- 
el Romiſh: church odious or contemptible, there were 
he ſtill others proceeding; from political e Ge. 
de. ment VII had ſucceeded Loo, and the hereditary ani- 
it- moſity between the emperor and the pope breaking 
the out into a war, Clement was impriſoned in the caftle 
47 of St. Angelo and With thirteen. cardinals beſide, 
n- 3 —— As the demands of 5 
nd the emperor. were exorbitant, Henr) uU %% 
he ll negotiate for the pope, and procured a treaty in bis | 
be favour ; but his holineſs; in the mean time, corrupt- 
ning his runde! had the good fortune to eſcape fron 
r- confinement; and left the treaty unfiniſhed, but ſent 
n- Henry r his mediation. The 
ng A nenn | 
| might 
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aſter ſeveral r with his 
criminal paſſion, he found that without marriage he 
could have no hopes of ſucceeding. This cle, 
. * therefore, he quickly undertook to rem 
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| might be injured with impunity 3. and the behaviour 
of the pope manifeſted but little of that ſanctity or 
inftbllicy- $0) which, the -pantif4. — Be. 
tides, as he had abliged the pope, he ſuppoſed that he 
might, e ee, expect a return of fas, 


vour. 
It was in this ſituation. of the church and of the 


at length, — among the maids of honour that then 
attended there was one Anna Bullen, the 


ee, even exceeded the aof dir 
he king ho never reſtmined one paſſion 
hich he 3 to. gratify, ſaw, and loved her; but 


oVe::his/ own 
queen was now become hateful to him; and in order 


rebukes 


\ HENRY vit. . 
rebuked 2 him, for hari ring & lang jd in ncell writ 


is preſent queen, formerly his brother's wi 
of candour faw 'was only a 


with her eighteen years without any ſeruple, and had 
the pope's licence for this habitation ; but he aſſerted, 
that a wounded conſcience was his motive, and none 
if his ſubjects offered to divulge the real one. 


miſſion to marry Catharine, and to 
Clement was now in the utmoſt perplexity. Queen 
made him a priſoner, and whoſe reſentment he dreaded 
to rekindle, er injuring ſo near a relation: be- 
ſides, he coul 

ſtroying the papal infallibility. On the other. 


ef England e of his finances 3 
and the king of France, ſome time before, had got 


In this exigence he thought the beſt method was to 
33 by — 


recanted, and di 
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e 
is real motive: he himſelf had eagerly ſoli? 
03 he ah with queen Catharine z' he had lived 


In this lexity, therefore, he applied to Cle. . 
ment VIL who owed” him obligations, and from 
whom he expected a ready compliance, to. diſſolve 
the bull of the former pope, -who had | news him per- 

eclare that it 
was contrary to all laws both divine and Human, 


Catharine was aunt to the emperor, who. had lately 
not, in honour, declare the bull of a 
former pope illicit, for this would be entirely * 
Henry: was his protector and friend; the derart | 


a bill of divorce in ſomewhat ſimilar circumſtarices. 
iation 3 and thus he ar- a 


ror that os king 's 5 would never bold out 
during the tedious — of an eccleſiaſtical contro- 
wh In this he was miſtaken; Henry had been 
taught to argue as well as he, and quis y found, or 
wrelted, many texts of ſeripture, to favour his opi-: 
nions and his paſſions, To his arguments he added 


threats, which probably had greater. influence: the 
as aſſured, that the Engliſh were already but 
diſpoſed to withdraw: their obedience from, 
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the holy ſee, and that, if he continued to refuſe, the 
whole country would readily follo 

example, and exclude th 


he were denied the putting away his preſent queen, 
he might not have a diſpenſation. tõ marry two Wives 


at à time? The pope, _ his meaſures were al... 


ready. taken not to grant the bull, yet ſtill ſeemed un. 


reſolved; as if waiting for more full and authentic 


During theſe ſolicitations, on-which Henry's hap- 


pineſs ſeemed to depend, he expected, in his fa- 


vourite Wolſey, a warm defender, and a ſteady ad- 
herent ; but in this. he was miſtaken. | Wolſey 
ſeemed to be in much ſuch a dilemma as the 
pope himſelf. On the one hand, he was to pleaſe 

his maſter the king, from whom he had received a 
thouſand marks of favour; on the other hand, he 
could not diſoblige the pope, whoſe ſervant he more 


immediately was, and who had power to puniſh his 


diſobedience. In this dilemma, he choſe to ſtand 
neuter: though, of all mankind, he was the moſt 


haughty, he on this occaſion gave way in all things 


to dis colleague cardinal Campeggio, ſent by the 
pope from Italy. Wolſey's method of temporiſing 
highly diſguſted the king, yet he endeavoured to 


| , conceal his reſentment: he now only looked: out for 


ſome man of equal abilities and leſs art, and it was 


not long before accident threw-in his way one Tho- 


mas Cranmer, cf greater abilities than the former, 
and rather more integrity. Cranmer was a doctor 
of divinity, and a profeſſor at Cambridge, but had 
loſt his place upon marrying contrary to the inſti- 
_ tutes of the canon law, which enjoined him celibacy. 


Z ; He had travelled into Germany, where he read Lu- 


ther's works, and embraced his doctrine; and upon 
his return was tutor to the ſons of a gentleman, 
who one night happened to entertain two of as 


elves from his protection. 
The king even propoſed to his holineſs, whether, if, 


1 | — 
f 9 _ ing informed. | 
, Wl his abilities; and ordered Ht -ourt.- 
s WH The king's reſentment e 725 ” 
. ag '* The attarney=pe neral was 'or- 
a, Semtitb's b 6. ind gale. him, = 
„a Pon after he Himieff was ord: 48 ſign the. 

gent ſeal. * Crimes are readi founE a fag ang | 
men he is Rated, and the cardinal was 1 to = 
- Wl be excluded from the protection of the laws. as MW 
bon as he was butlawed, the king commanded him | +8 
” Wl © rxtire'to z country-houſe, and directed that an ina fl 
e of his g6ods ſncud be taken, which” CON- *M 
e taitied immenſe” riches, at ge: various methods 1 
e gullt and extortion; Aland alone chere 1 
e Wl mire found in bis houſes 3 Welt pieces, which 8 
© my ſerre to give an idea of the reſt of his wealth. . "0h 
Tue parliament confirmed the ſentence of the courts, | 
4 Wl ad he was ſent an exile to his country feat, : 1 
t to wait the" King's di di fal” Gm: rio i | "8 
de fuczustions of pe and "appretienifon.” Sul, 1 
e ever, he was left the atchbifhopric of York, 1 
ga, even ſattereff as his fortunes Were, he was re- 1 
o che to perform the ceremony of his inſtalment Wi: 
Ir there with a magnificence little ſuitable” to his pre- : | 
8 ſent condition; due while he Was prep: paring to en- "rt 
„sin Bis retreat, "thoſe ſplendb! 4 Hh he ever | 
" bez By another uriex; pegel revolution, he Was, at rol 
be kitg's command, ade bj tlie earl of Nor- 1 
d thinberland for high trestbn. He at firft refilled to i 
4 ily; as being 4 eardinal; bit finding the earl ji 
' upon performing his commiſſion; he 5c cpi 4 = 
1 oe” ſet cut, by ealy durnies, for London, to appe rg 
n 1 Ur BL hn ere formerly Ks ackel a | 
n, ee ls Way, he ffayed Ace at the 
#1 Shrewſbury” 4 where a one 0" at dinner he 


Was 


* 


feed m Gi 


At le 
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ing thus freed from a perſon whom he+ conſidered | 
As an obſtacle to his intentions, by the advice of 
ranmer, had the legality of his preſent 8 
canvaſſed in the different univerſities of Europe. It 
was very extraordinary to ſee the king on one fide 
Hiliciting the univerſities to be favorable to his paſ- 
ſion, and on the other the emperor preſſing them to 
incline to his aunt:. Henry liberally rewarded thoſe 
granted benefices to ſuch as voted on his fide of the 
Late. Time has diſcovered theſe intrigues. In 
one of Henrys account-books we find the diſburſe- 
ments he made upon theſe occaſions: to a deacon he 
| yy a ſubdeacon two _—_ 
che reſt, to each in proportion to his conſequence. 
The perſon who bribed upon theſe ocaſions, how- 
ever, excuſed himſelf by declaring, that he never 
money till after the vote was given. Henry 


it length prevailed; his liberalities were greater than 
thoſe of his rival, as he was moſt intereſted in the 
ſucceſs of the debate: all the colleges ray and 


Urra FIT LES STREET EE] 


"nanny vw” : 3+ TT 
ga al hu, . there- 
fore it was not at firſt in che power of the pope to 

a difpenfation. The only places where it was 
moſt warmly oppoſed,” were at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford: theſe univerſities, it ſeems, had, even then, 
more freedom and integrity than were to be found 
c 


jocks ng Alt # 
The agents of ! Henry were not content with the 
e of che 1 the opinions of ene 
| ; but they were eaſily 
— — Thus fortified, the king 
was reſolved to oppoſe even the pope himſelf, for his 
paſſion by ee de fees: being: Sad fepporte 
debe of the holy cer "Being" otafore Kenya 2 
having ie pope a la 9 
Ez 1 4 
8 rance, 
e e TY 
Wy quite Catharines N 49.2 5 
Ih. queen, during thi 9 1 * ; 
her rights with reſolution, cnn 
length, however, having found the e fur 
ther reſiſtance, ſhe retired to the country, without 
once offering to complain : ſhe'faw the power of her 
33 fielded without murmuring. Anna Bullen 
had already conſented to marry the king, and even 
ſhared his bed tuo months before his marriage with 
Catharine was diffolved. Though her prudence and 
her virtue demanded” eſteem in 56 155 
her conduct, yet ſhe now for 2 moment forgot the 

ties of "each, And gawe a looſe to her triumph. She 
aſſed through London wich a magnificence greater 
ban had erer been-known before 3. the Kren were 

; EL i ſtrewed, 


. | ; | Fs 
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N ftrewed, the walls. We: hung; th conduits. run with 
9 while ſhe and, her corpulen} ever rode through 
In the mean time, 55 pope now mw himſelf 
obliged, to hold no meaſures with the King: aud 
being ſo frightened by the menaces of the emperor, 
- publiſhed a ſentence,,; declaring queen Catharine 
alone to be Hehry g lawful, wife, and requiring hin 
to take her again, with a denunciation of cenſure 
in caſe: of refuſal. When Henry Tgcejved, news of 
the ſentence given age him at Rome, he wa 
convinced that no mealures could be kept with the 
holy ſee, and therefore no longer delayed to execute 
his long meditated ſcheme of ſeparating dy from 
the church of Rome. The par Was at 
devotion; a part of the d clergy was for him, 28 ey 
had already declared againſt the pope, when, they had 
| decreed in fayc ur of the divorce; he. people were 
flattered with the ex ions of being rid of the ng | 
den of their taxes; and a at hit. 7 br hg 
Italian biſhops hold a church preferments, ex. 
pected their Fi 5 in ſhort, all things t 
co-operate Wi deſigns = — at ohce q: 
dered himſelf ae by his 9 — 
| urch. The parliament confirmed 
pd 1 r 
| pope in tribute 0 
— 0 and the collation to eccleſiaſtical benefices 
he people came into the king's project with jo) 
and took an oath, called. the oath. of ſupremacy : fl 
the credit of the pope, that had ſubſiſted for ages 
Wk now. at ance ogverthrowny..aud fews except thoſe 
The held to the reli gious houſes, ſeemec l diſſatisfied. 
hey who believed — it would have — danger- 
ous 5 break with the pope, were now convinced that 
it could be affected with Wee and it was ſoot 
perceived, that all authority which is not ſupported by 
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this capricious monarch through his various pro- 
jects, cruelties, and inconfiſtencies. The parliament 


rating from the ue c Rome, and conſequ: a 
were now obliged to comply with all his other mhed- 
ſures, in order to ftren a the new refc 


him, and therefore he whs reſolved to make uſe of 


ud avalled Hinte of the hatred which that body body in 
at 


fitisfaction not only for what he 


EL e y , 


beltroying all their power at one blow; 
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land, and by ſuch ſurpriſing methods Providen 
— about its deſigns, as if to mock human ſa- 
gacity.. Let us now peruſe its progreſs, and follow 
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_ 'now 'entirely dependent upon the king: they 
had, from the beginning, ſided with him in his ſepa- 


Henry was very ſen that the parliament A. 7 
even from motives of intereſt, entirely devoted to © be 


and render himſelf abſolute; He 
ppoled the parliamerit apainſt the monks, 


eurred by their ſupprefſion : the parliament” | 
bigs by by examining | the abuſes eme in mo- 
maſteries, and, finding ſome, condemned all: but, 
while they were employed in ſuppreſſing them, Henry £4 
was buſy in deſtroying the power of the Tuppreffors.” i 
This was the origin of the — power he nor, i 
2 wr at different times, paſſed 
every ſtatute he thought proper'to propoſe, how ab- 
ſurd ſoe ver; and many of them were, in fact, marked 
with the higheſt abſurdities. , Oy teſtified their _ 
done; but alſo Eg 

for whatever he had intended to do: they * 
that the ſame obedience ſhould be paid to the kin 
proclamation as to am act of parliament;' which ls | 
weir readineſs to believe, not only what had been 
Arected but whatever the king ſhould direct, In 

| 1:4 „matten 


lectures were for a time diſcontinued, and the reve. 


was not yet aboliſhed by him, but only reſtrained: 
he ordered the bible to be tranſlated into the vulgar 


ö religion, as practiſed in Germany. His opinions in 
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matters of religion, for the future: but, to . 
all, they enacted that the king ſhould not pay ti 


- the money. ' 
Being thus impoyi to act as he thought proper, 
he went vigorouſly. to work in the ſu le d 
monaſteries, es, and religious houſes. Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, without any r their an. 


tiquity, ſhared the ſame fate with the reſt, and the 


nues conſiſcated. To reconcile the people to thele 
. proceedings, Henry took care to have the counter. 
feit reliques expoſed, the ſcandalous lives of the 
_ friars and nuns made public, and all their debauche. 
ries detected. Whatever had ſerved to engage the 
ition, was publickly burnt; but 


ö y willing to 
be a follower of Luther. The invocation of ſaints 


tongue, but not put into the hands of the laity. It 
was a Capital crime to believe in the pope's ſupre- 
macy, and yet equally heinous to be of the reformed 


religion were delivered in a law, which, from it 
_ ' horrid conſequences, was termed the Bloody Statute; 
by which it was ordained, that whoever by word ar 
iting denied tranſubſtantiation, that whoever main- 


oelfary, or that.it was lawful for prieſts to marry, 
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The kingdom, at that time, was, in ſome meaſure, 


divided between the followers of Luther and the = 


berents to the pope: ren 


fore openied = wide dd for perſecution. ' | | 1 
| Theſe perſeeutions, however, were preceded by 
ene of a different nature, ariſing neither from reli- 


gous nor political cauſes, but ical 


caprice 
Bullen, bis queen, was herſelf of the Luthe- - 


ran perſuaſion, and had ſecretly favoured that party: 
eſe ee ee ſoon erxtd er eremies, who only 
waited ſome favorable occaſion to deftroy her 
rt th Kg: and nden en h un. 
paſſion was, by this time, quite. 
out x ths vn delice be on hat For Kr IG 
that brutal which enjoyment ſoon deſtroys : 
he was fallen in love, if we may cal} i Jovs, once. 
re ono 


ing's e — —— * 
bg" his , ey hon b uſing 
with her Momeſiics ; which accuſation 


bd ere! 


eagerly caught up by the king. Als pſion were 


flew | 
ad few i Fed d 
ee hb had fog Mew 


in the extreme; he immedi 
and had her aceuſed of adultery 
own'brother. - This 
— timid ibiſters of all his paſſions, con- 


tmned* the queen and her brother, without ever „ 
rien on what foundation the ſentence” was 


"Her retten ord Rochfort, was beheaded; though 
we ae ried 


f 


— 


eee Gould de burn 7 hanged | 
as the court ſhould determine. 


deerees, in ſome meaſure excluded boch, and I 
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re 5 e . na m. crime 
LEES ks: > te ev re. WM {tion 
ceive 18 om 1 .de 

without an. at of being cure by th execut 
Upon ſuch , | 

queen ſe1 t to. 1 

cCution o 8 1 8 74 \ | "0 

.envied object. of royal fayour, Mus nw 7 going to give 

2 new inſtance of Fe capriciouſneſs of fortune: 


was ever of a hear] e , and her eaſy levitia 
perhaps, diſguſted the gloomy tyrant. She had di- 
tributed in 5 laſt year of her life, not leſs than 
ffteen thouſand pounds among the poor, and Was at 
once their protector, and darling. Upon being con- 
ducted to Be priſon, ſhe. fat; down to. ; addreſs. the 
King, by letter, for mercy; in this ihe inſiſted upon 
her innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms: Dou have 
raiſed me, ſaid ſhe, from privacy ito male me-a lady; 
from a lady you made me a counteſs.; from-a'counteſs. 
4 queen; and from a queen, I hal Jhartly. become a 
ſaint. On the morning of her execution, ſhe ſent 
al Mr. Wins dern the, tes r .of > ee 
om. u 0 priſon, 
King ft 19. ee 
ſarry for it, zr ught 10 be dead before this tim, 
bro] ree 7 5 5 7 7 of Pain. 00 — attempting 
to comfort her ing. he r the pain would be 
very little, der E I have, hear he executionr 
claſping her neck with her hands, 
Fg fg ons a little weck, Kingſton, who 
goes: this dg tad ron to obſerve, that he had 
een many men n executed, but never - 
whoſe fortitude was equal to hers. She _— 
headed / ſoon after, Ma 7 19, ving em 
4 D. HO with * al deer) and reſolutiod. BY Thet 
ls Sig nate Py no 107 bLy md er 4 en 
4. Is . + 4 
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Anna Bullen ſeemed” to be gui 
enime than that of Having ſatvi pA 


ſections: many crowned Rennt had He bg 2 put 


to death in England, but this was the firſt royal 


execution upon a ſcaffold. Henry ordered his par- 
lament to give him a divorce, between het ſentence 


and execution, thus to Baftardize Elifabeth, wb only 
child he had by her; as he had already, baſtardize 

ry, bis only child by queen Catharine. - pee 
4 The very next day after her execution he mz ed. 


aving been deliveted of a ſoh. 

In the mean time the fires ir in Smithfield be 
blaze: thoſe who adhered to the pope, or thiol wh 
foltowed Luther, were "equally the objects $7 roy 
vengeance” and eccleſiaſtical 2 13. ng Tho 
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Cromwell, raiſed' by the King 8 caprice from 1 


ſmith's ſon to be a royal favourite (for tyrants eve . 
raiſe their favourites from the ork. of the people) 
and Cranmer, now become archbiſh op of 1 


bury, with all their mi; ht 1 the . g 


biſhop Gardiner, and the duke of Norfolk, on 


firmer” ſuperſtitions, with Tory art, "1 Crane 
fell a ſacrifice” to their i intr va ; but the duke an 


other than, 'were for leading the king back © 4 


biſhop did not ſucceed. ihappily for his ſubjects, - 5 


de king became an cual kd of the two. re- 
ns propoſed for his 5, 2CCEPtANCE, 3 ch 

4 97825 that England! law a ſp eh to flril ec 
boldeſt with Horror; a Company of people co 

demned and executed All to ogether, ſom 2 e 


tedfaſt to the pope, and 80 for. — — 3275 to Luz N 


ther : among this num ber Were Dr. Robert 9 
Thomas | Java. William Jeron 155 
Lutherans ; Buttolp b, 1 | 

helm, for cee 0 
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xe Seymour, who died the year following, IF | 
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5 their crimes or their accuſers. The 6 
North, indeed, 
tured to riſe in rebellion; but FOG means of the 


; 4 of Norfolk they were ſoon enen to ſub. 
* 


4 D. 1540. ae 


ſieems the 
but married her from political motives. He could 


| married for life, to a woman whoſe corpulence; it 
| _ ſeems, gave him diſguſt ; 3 he therefore reſolved: to 


be found it no difficult matter to obtain. Among 


not to co r e and eq, 
mate iſſue, ſo it was proper Þ give him a queen b 


reaſons were thought good; virtue and juſtice hal 
been long baniſh from the ſervile parliament. 


duke of Norfolk*s niece : in this match he ſeemed to 
draw up a partic lar form ——— 


| before der fa Bow 
| po e deaths n nor even a e ſince her 


. theſe. times of cruelty, ven- 


with Anne of Cleves, bein 
by. her picture, in which i 


painter had flattered her. He found her 
very different from what his x had 


not, however, long bear the uneaſineſs of 


have once more a divorce from his parliament, which 


other reaſons to cancel his eſpouſals, he declared, that 
he had not given an inward conſent to the marriage, 
without which it was affirmed that his promiſes could 
not be obligatory :' he added, that as he was reſolve 


whom he might eee e intentions. T 


He took, for a fifth wife, Catharine Howard, the 


de perfectly Happy, and Lon 22 his confellor to fl bgi 


bleflings he enjoyed in a Per wife. 

it ſeems, pretended to the fame affection. Gr him; 
but, alas | his amiable days were Tong over; hews 
now almoſt choaked with fat, and had contracted 1 
moroſe air, very improper. for inſpiring. affection. 
The queen bad actually commiſtted' thoſe lewdneſſes 
of which Anna Bullen had formerly 
ſed ; but theſe crimes. did by no 
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fidelity 


. 


he 
ta 
to 
he 
Ny 
N; 
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wives, 
markable for its abſurdit 
qr, Poul rey, np mY 
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- undertook, himſelf, to diſpute the point with him in 


— concourſe. in the 
„ eee 


That, whatever. perſon 


e 
ling of Ang gu 3 6 
lng L. a think chat ĩt were impoſſible to procure | 
> body. of men capable of giving ſandion to ſuch in- 
r 7 claim to reaſon. It 
ho pri ry 25 the king. bo vo 
0 
ap cog — could only - a widow: His 
next and.laſt wife actually was. a widow, Catharine I | 
Par, en i 
was 2 fayourer of the reformation, 1543 
' She was, however, to proceed with greateaution: No 
the king pages by) himſelf — on his ſkill-in theology; 
and it might be fatal to diſpute with him upon re- | 
lgion, as. ſhe had ſeen in the caſe of one Lambert, = 
ſome. time before. Ic ſeems this. man. bad denied = 
tranſubſtantiation, which Henry had. ordered to be 
believed: the king, dee ; 
at Weſtminſter for this. offence,, which was. capital, 


public. | 2 bibops 
n a 
Lambert ſtood alone 


core 


| for juſt after her marriage: ſhe once, indeed, at- 


„ 5 cruelty he attained, and to what a ſtate of ſervilit) 
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trowd of fatterers, who applauded all . 
averred that his arguments were invintible; they ex, 

tolled him above all the divines of the age, and # 
once confirmed his pride and his prejudices. The 
reſult of the argument was, that Lambert had his 
choice, either to abjure his opinions, or to be burnt 
25:an obſtinate heretic. Lambert choſe to die rather 
than forego what he had conſidered as the truth, and 
che ſentence was ſoon after exetuted in Smithfield, 
Mhen his legs and thighs were burnt off, there not 

being fire enough to conſume the reſt,” two of the 
officers, raiſing his body up with their halberts, 
233 it ee e ee e e er eg a 

It was — ne 8 chat the 
| . queen concealed her ſentiments; and behaved 
with. caution; upon this account ſhe durſt not inter- 
cede. for three proteſtants, who were burnt at Wind- 
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tempted to argue with the king, but it had like to 
have coſt her her life; wher 10, afterward, ſhe 
ſuffered the divines on'each ſide to diſpute, and the 
executioner to. tleſtroy. During theſe tranſactions, 
the king would frequently' aſſemble the” houſes of 
parliament,” and — Din with florid orations, 
in which he would aver, that never prince had 7 
ene 365 Ke for his people, or was more beloved 
them. In every pauſe of his diſcourſe, ſome of 

his creatures, near his perfon, would begin to ap- 
2 * this was followed 12 yr acclamations 

the reſt of the audience.” 8 

It is, indeed, aſtoniſhing, to har 4 Pia, of 


his people: I éan account for either in no othef7̃ 
manner, than that religious diſputes had now ſo di- 
vided the people, and ſet one 5 A one other, that 
W m_ W ni ; weakneſs 
; 1 142 x HA 29% which hich 
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the world of a monſter that man was unable to de- 
ſtroy. Henry had been troubled; for ſome time, 


with a. diſorder in his leg, which was now grown 


very painful: this, added to his monſtrous corgu» 
—_ which rendered him unable to ſtir made him 
more furious than a chained lion: he became froward 
and untractable; none dared to approach him without 

trembling. Main wryanowpay re 
ror d Ea | 
trovert thoſe opinions which he himſelf was changing 
every hour. His courtiers, contending among them 
ddr, and conſpiring che death of each oder, bad 

no inclination to make an enemy of him. Thus he 
* years, the terror of all, and the 


tormentor of himſelf. At length his end approach- 
el; he perceived that he had not long to live, his 


fat inereaſing, and his leg growing worſe. He had 
dach flaughtered dran favourites, raiſed from eb. 


ilant miniſter of his ms. Phis' 8 
complied with the reformation but 
: the king knew this; 
3 "a etene 69-jpur-hdes val leis Mink, 

of --Surryy to death It was no difficult 


3 the ſon bad uſed the arms of 
Edward the Confeſſor in his eſcutcheon, and the 
father had left a blank ſpace in his own-where they 


might he inſerted. This yas OO: 
againſt, 


A x 1 "up 
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againſt them, but it was ſufficient when the king yi 
his opinion that it was his will they ſhould: die. 
 'The' earl of Surry was beheaded upon Towerhil, 
and a warrant was ſent to the lieutenant of the 
Tower to cut off the _— head in two 
this ſentence was upon. the point of 
2 * 
unexpected enry had been ſuffered to 
languiſh without any of his domeſtics having the 
courage to warn him of his approaching end; 
who had ever come near him with trembling, now 
Weebaf, give __ friendly admonition. At 
ir Ant enny had the c to inform 
— his — he s ae for his 
friendly admonition, and ſoon aſter expired, full of 
mien ann 
of approaching diſſolution. 

Some ſovereigns have been 8 dom cam. 
diction and revoſt, ſome from being milled by fa- 
vourites, and ſome from a ſpirit of party; but Henry 
3 
ment, in religion, in 

as he was, he died peaceabl ee 
—— —— of all monarchs, 
was dethroned, impriſoned, end eee It is a 
folly and a wickedneſs to ſayʒ that good or bad actions 
are their own r > here : tre is the doftine 
of holy writ; ao wrong nee 

| nr ignore tiara agen e chem i 
another. 


— 


i: Our divines have taken much pains en vindicat 

de character of this vicious prince, as if his con- 
duct and our reformation: were, in. fact, united: no- 
thing ean be more abſurd than this, as if the moſt 
noble deſigns were not often brought about by: the 
moſt vicious inſtruments ;. we ſee: even the cruelty: 
. in "ons -hcky 16; 
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| HE dherativns; in the reign of Henry, were | 
1 IT dane ee we pope, vn be 
„ his b ane 
See e is Gon by Jane 1547- 
errors of Rome, in reality, began to be reformed. 
This prince was but nine years old when he aſcend- | 
el the throne of his father, and M! of his 
is rather a detail of the methods purſued 
y his governors to reform the abuſes of religion, 
than a ſeries of | itics or war; and their 
is, ſhou be the objedt of the hiſtorian's 


"The duke of Somerſet was made protefor of th 

„and thus engroſſed the whole adminiſtra 

reſt of the council, which were joined 

vi ime iter dd wh bites, or . 
0 gthen his 

EE20ß0ß1 rg mmders fark 

was their conſtant pra — | 

3 in faction and diſpute: a ſli 5 

e by him upon ene acquired 

and power. I have more than once 

= —— 

it was req 3 

tis charaQter Somerſet added virtues of a much 


courteous: to the . and all ran es 
his life were directed by motives of religi and 
doneur: be, at the ſame time, had learned to look 
with contempt and deteſaion On deres ane 
n equently 


* % 
8 1 


N VIII only pretended to do. 


maſs was aboliſhed, and a new liturgy drawn up, 
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undertook to make a real reformation, which Heay 


_ . _ You have ſeen, in Henry's reign, that the only 
alterations he made in religion,- were ſuch as ciths 
favoured his. paſſions, or increaſed his power. This 
all his ſubjects were under a peculiar reſtraint, which 
upon his death was no longer continued; each took 
the liberty. of-ſpeaking his thoughts upon religion 
_ though the laws of the laſt reign were ſtill in force, 
In this diviſion of opinions, as it * eaſily be ſup- 
pPoſed, the reformers prevailed, for they had the pro- 
tector of their party: to that end, therefore, they 

| procured a general viſitation. of churches, and re- 
formed numberleſs abuſes that were almoſt held fa 
ered by preſcription. It was left to people's choice 
to go to confeſſion, which had hitherto. been deemel 
an indiſpenſible duty, or to neglect that practice. I 
Was ordered, that all 1 ould be taken out of 
churches, prieſts roy: wah to marry, the old 


-which-retrenched ſeveral abuſes in the ſervice of the 
church, and- which is aged ei inc 
- Outing a few alterations. 

Theſe reformations were evidently calculated for 
the benefit of the ſubject; but ſtill the popiſh'cler- 
Ki ki either .were expelled 933 

refuſed to conform, ſtirred up the people to nk 

in rebellion againſt them. We may judge from the 
number of places in which inſurrections · were made, 
that thoſe reformations were by no means received 
with univerſal ſatisfation. Lhere were, at once, 
inſurrections in Wiltſhire, Suſſex, -Hampſhire, 2 
louceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwickſhire,” Eſſex, 
Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſnire, Rutlandſhire, and 

-Worcelterſhirez and the flames of war were re- 
| through the whole ki The pro- 
Lector, who both by-principle and Freon" was friend 
to the populace, did N thing to redreſs their 
grievances, 


. 
k 
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ih drove. numbers, ele the deecbel friaks, to the 

e. utmoſt ſtraits; but; to add to their! misfortunes, an 

up- act was paſſed them, the moſt ſevere chat 

0. jad hitherto been Enown in England: it was enacted, 

hey WY that, if any perſpn ſhould loiter, without 

re- himſelf to work,; for three days together, he ſhall be - 

fa. Wl ajudged-a flave for two years to the firſt _ informer, 

ice Wi and ſhould be marked on the breaſt; with the letter 
V, or vagabond, imprinted. wich a hot iron. It is 
not to be ee. at;\ therefore, chat there ſhbuld 
be a general infurr . 3 
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ned 

It 

: of 

old ſuch ſevere oppr 

Up, ng endeavours 
the 

ed, 


ut all the /proteCtor's 
warty not effectually cede their grievances; he 
therefore was obliged to have recourſe: to violence. 


have ſeen in former rebellions, headed by ſome diſ- 
contented: or àmbitious courtier, and led on with 


ſuppreſſed all ſuch ; theſe were now only a tum 
tuous rabble, without arms and without ciſcipline, 
led on by ſame obſcure deſperada ; unreaſonable in 
heir demands, and divided among each other: che 
unhappy. wretches. were therefore eaſily overthrown: 
r :thumraore fpley nhge Bat 55 


. 3 
— erin ee | 
.powerf H and opprelied the | 

eg to find, that - 
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Theſe were not the compact bodies of men that we - : 


conduct and ſucceſs; Henry VII had effectually # 
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they had a ſeparate intereſt from that of the om 
mons, and conſpired 'to carry _—_— power by 
union among themſelves, while the 
dom was divided. The duke of Somerſet, how, 
oppoſed this pr: as he was ever a favourer d 
the people; it was incumbent therefore to de. 
„ 
oon. With this view, they placed the earl of War. 
wick, afterward made duke of Northumberland, x 
their head, and began 
the protector's reputation 5 
eee eee ee projeth, 
and, laſtly, had him accuſed of high treaſon. The 
4. D. 1x<60. intereft of the was Over- 
Vo. powered by that of his rival: he wy 


In all this ſtruggle for power, 
by reaſon of his age, was barely n 
only made the executor of the reſentment and an- 
bition of the contending miniſters, as either hay- 
pened to prevail; and at one time ſigned the order 
for execution on this: ſide, at another time on that, 
but ever with tears in his eyes. A tenderneſs of 
hs mg was one of this amiable: youth's confi 
cuous qualities: to theſe were added a ſagacity fir 
ſurpaſſing his years, and learning that amazed al 
ſuch as happened to converſe with him. When the 
dignity of the throne was to be ſupported, he be- 
haved like a man; and, at other times, was 
and affable as became bis In ſhort, he had 
ſuch great qualities, or was id-to have ſach, that 
| — had reaſon to lament his ſhort continuance 
among them. It is very probable, however, that 
2 would have contributed to deſtroy thoſe ta- 
lents, as it had thoſe of his father; for few princes, 
except his father, had received more than be, 
- b. He died of a defluxion upon his lunge 
4 N his death 
Viren 
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confidently pretended ſhe 
992 His death made way for another 


„ MARY. -/ 
ht Wh 
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ſcene of horrid barbarity, in which the kingdom was 
v be ruled by a weak and bigotted woman, who was. 
herſelf ruled by mercileſs PRs wit roy N 
e 0h; e th 5 
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1. YOU have bicerto en e Besse 0 G 
. throne of England, partly obtained by linea! 
"he WY deſcent, and partly by the aptitude for government 


in the perſon choſen: neither wholly hereditary nor 
ee it has ever made anceſtry the pretext 
but, in fact, the conſent of the people 
7 75 for the ſupport of theſe pretenſions. And 
this is the beſt ſpecies of ſucceſſion that can be con- 
ceived: it prevents that ariſtocracy, which is erer 
the reſult of a government entirely elective; and that 
tranny which is too often eſtabliſhed where there is 
never an infringement upon hereditary claims. _ _ 
Wbenever a monarch of England happened to be 
uditrary, he generally conſidered the kingdom as his 
Tot and not himſelf as a ſervant of the 

; ſuch: cafes it was natural for bim at his | 
= to bequeath. his dominions as he 3 . 
Henry, in conformity to this practice, made 

a ul, in which he ſettled the ſucceſſion merely AG- _ 
cording to his uſual caprice: Edward VI was firſt 
nominated to ſucceed him, whoſe reign, you have juſt 
keen; then Mary, his eldeſt daughter by Catharine | 
of Spain, but with a mark of ſpecial condeſcenſion, 
by which he would intimate her illegitimacy ; te 
next that followed- was Eliſabeth, his daughter” = 
Anna Bullen, with the ſame marks of. her not being 
3 after his own children his ſiſter's 
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den were mentioned; his youngeſt iter the dug I inme 
of; Suffoll's iſſue were preferred before his eld ill but two 
ſiſter the queen of Scotland's, wie preference ing! 
thought by all to be neither foundeck in Jultic nx Grey; ft 
ſupported: by-reaſon. . her fathe 

Edward VI, as harder, Aueset eden Bs the pop! 
pra made a will, in which he gave the kingdom I aint, 
from Mary and Eliſabeth to the ducheſs of ring t 

Suf olk's daughter, the lady Jane Grey, a girl of uin ber 
ſixteen. By theſe diſpoſitions there were, after the comply 
death of young Edward; no leſs than four princeſls Ml red he 
who could lay claim to the crown: Mary; who ws I ber 
firſt upon the: will, had been declared legitimate by Wl 02127 
parliament, and that act was never; repealed; tie il Ine G 
ſame could be alleged againſt Eliſabeth, but the hag I re but 
another foundation by being reſtored to ker rights in il Egree, 
her father's reign: "hs queen of Scotland, deſcended Ml vanced 
from Henry's eldeſt ſiſter, could plead the Mlegiti- her un 
macy of his two daughters; and Jane Grey might tion, T 

allege the will of the laſt king in her favour. or t 

In the laſt reign the earl of Warwick was'remark- N wat uf 
able for ſuppreſſing an inſurrection of the people, be four 

and afterward for being a favourite of the King, then J the 
made duke of Northumberland, next for overturn- He ſee 
ing the duke of Somerſet, his rival, and at length for 


purſuing the meaſures of the man n he had de- that F 
ſtroyed; he now began to conceive hopes of ſecuring fludues 
the crown in his own family, and with this view ſophy, 
matched the lord Gelder Dudley y,” his fon, with when 
lady Jane Grey, whom by his antefel he hoped to her of 
ſettle on the throne. ' He was hated by the ons for eus 
his cruelties, as much as the young lady was loved Wl vich 
for her virtues; and this was the greateſt obſtacle to frienc 
his: deſign. I have been more prolix'than uſual up- "<0" 
on this topic of the ſuceeſſion, but vo ſhould attend the ! 
to it with care, in order to have a clear idea of the mn 
$ 


nm and W a oc Fs 
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— vpon che death of the — — 
but two competitors” put up for the crown: 
xdying-upon the 3 juſtice of her pretenſions; and Jane 
Grey; anole: by. the duke of Northumberland, 
her Ter-. lw. Mary was ſtrongly bigotted to 
the popiſh ſuperſtitions: having been bred up in re- 


\ 
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5 fraint, ſhe was reſerved and gloomy : ſhe had, even 

of during the life of her father, the reſolution to main- 
un her ſentiments and ceremonies, and refuſed to 
te comply with his new inſtitutions; her zeal had ren- 
is WY 4ered her cruel, and ſhe was not only blindly _ | 
s ber religious opinions, but even to the popiſh 
by WY dergy who maintained them. On the aer Geol: 
te WY ſane Grey was attached to the reformers ;; though 


ad Wl jet but ſixteen; her judgment had attained fuch a 
in Wl degree of perfection as few enjoy in their more ad- 
el vanced age. All hiſtorians Tree, that the ſolidity of 
ti ber — improved by continual applica- 
he ton, rendered her the wonder of 1 her age. Aſcham, 
- BF tutor to Eliſabeth, informs us, that coming once to 
uit upon her at her father's houſe in Leiceſterſhire, 
e, be found her ee works in Greek, when 
n i the reſt of the family were hunting in the park. 
He ſeemed ſurpriſed at tap being the only perſon ab- 
be ſent from the diverſions a, but ſhe affured him, 
»- WH that Plato was a higher amuſement to her than'the moſt 
g fudied refinements 7 ſenſua pleaſure, It was phile- 
wW ſophy, and not ambition, for which ſhe ſcemed born: 
&h Wh when her ambitious father-in-law came to inform 
ts ber of ber advancement to the throne, ſhe heard the 
r news with ſorrow, and accepted the proffered honour' 
0 with reluctance. However, the intreaties of her 
o friends, and the authority of her huſband, at length, 
J- reconciled her to her fortune: ſhe was removed to 
d WK the Tower, and ſoon after proclaimed at 1 
1. ile the people ſhewed few of thoſe marks of ſa- 
. which uſually acpampany a N of 
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lane was r by er but th 
„bees council were for : the men 
Fuly 70 1553. Suffolk roſe in her 8 wel 
ſoon joined her, and lord Haſtings, with four thou. 
ſand men, which were raiſed to oppoſe her, revolte 
ber ſide. It was in vain that the duke of Nor. 
 OQwmberland attempted to lead his army agai 

them: his ſoldiers deſerted on the march; By 

| himſelf abandoned; and ſoon after the council itſelf, 
which he once governed, now freed from reſtraint 
declared againſt him. Jane, who had but juſt been 
crowned, now ſaw herſelf ſtripped of her dignities, 
and, without any reluctance, laid down an honour 
| which ſhe was at firſt compelled to accept, and which 
| ſhe held but nine days. Her father, the duke of 
Suffolk, delivered up the Tower, of which he had 
the command ; and her father-in-law, the duke of 
Northumberland, being prevented from flying out of 
the kingdom, pretended to be pleafed at Mary's ſuc- 
ceſs, and was the firſt to fling up his cap when ſhe 
was proclaimed in Cambridge. | 

Mary now entered London, and, without the leaſt 


Lb effuſion of blood, faw herſelf joyfully- proclaimed, 


and peaceably ſettled on the throne, This was a 
juncture that ſeemed favorable to Britiſh happineſs 
and liberty; a queen, whoſe rights were the moſt 
equitable, in fome meaſure elected by the people; 


the U the laſt reign almoſt wholly ſup- 


preſſed; the houſe of commons, by this means, re- 
inſtated in their former authority; the pride of the 
elergy 
with peace abroad, and almoſt unanimity at home. 


This was the flattering proſpect upon Mary's acceſ- 


ſion, but ſoon this pleaſing phantom was diſſolved: 

Mary was cruel, and a bigot; ſhe gave back their 

former power to her clergy, and the kingdom was, 

once more, involved in the horrors from whence it 

had lately been extricated. 1 
N | 


humbled, and their. vices detected; together 


The 
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The queen 1 promiſed to che men of Suffolk, - 
who firſt TT: in, her favour, that ſhe would ſuf- 
fer religion to remain in the ſituation in which ſhe 
found it. This promiſe, however, ſhe by no means 
45585 to rform. Political cruelty ever precedes 

had reſolved on a change of religion: 
8 4 ſhe perſecuted heretics, who were as yet 
her friends, it was neceſſary to get rid of ſome of 
the late council, who were, in reality, her enemies. 
The duke of Nonhumberhad 12 "x firſt 0 of 
wyal vengeance; ane not indeed wW1 out realon. It 
1s 1 5 5 F to obſerve the viciffitudes of 
ſortune: the duke of Norfolk was now taken from 
tis priſon in the Tower, to fit as judge upon. the 
duke of Northumberland, who had kept him there. 
The accuſed made a very ſkilful does but hat 
could that avail i in a court predetermined to condemn 
hm? He was capitally convicted, and ſoon. after 
executed ;. Sir John Gates, and Sir Thomas Palmer, 
who had alte! in his Feste ſharing ! in his * 
nſhment. _ - 

While theſe were falling as victims to their am- 
dition; the queen's. miniſters were, in the mean time, 
caryying on a negotiation of marriage between her 
and Philip king of Spain. The people thought they 
(aw that this would be a fatal blow to their Überties, 
and therefore loudly murmured againſt it; but when 
they found, the treaty. 7 concluded, the: Sud. 
10 longer contain. Sir Thomas Wyat, a Roman 
atholic,.at. the head of four G eee 
marched from Kent to Hyde-Park, and entered the 
4 in hopes of ſecuring the Tower : but his raſh- 

nels. undid him; as he paſſed through the narrow . 
fireets, care. was taken by the earl Pembroke to 


* 


block up the way behind him, by fortifications thrown 


acroſs/the ſtreets, and guards were placed at all the 
zrenues to prevent his return. This unhappy man 
pe . forward, and Zh now ready to oe te the 


£7 Fruits. «his undertaking, when, to his aſtoniſhment, 
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he found that he could neither proceed nor yet — 
a good retreat. He now, too late, eee his own 
temerity, and lofing all courage in the exigency, he 
2 red at diſcretion. In the mean time, the 
duke of Suffolk had endeavoured to foment the in. 
ſurrection, but without ſuccefs; he was taken pri. 
ſoner alſo, and deſtined for the common ſlaughter, 
Accordingly, Wyat, the duke of Suffolk, Sir Jchn 
FTbrogmorton, and fiſty- eight more were executed; 
but raifed the comp: Th CR ple moſt of 
all, was the execution of lad rey, and her 
huſband Guilford Dudley, w involved in this 
calamity. 
- Two days after Wyat was takeri Way june and 
her hufband were ordered to prepare for death; lady 
Jane, who had long before feen the threatened blow, 
was nowiſe ſurpriſed at the meffage, but bore it with 
heroic reſolution ; and being informed that ſhe had 
three days to prepare for death, ſhe ſeemed diſpleaſed 
at ſo long a delay. Guilford Dudle was the firſt 
that ſuffered. As the lady was ucted to execu- 
tion, the officers of the — be? oh the way, 
bearing the headlefs body of her huſband, ftreaming' 
with blood, i in order to Ne interred in the chapel in 
the Tower : ſhe looked on the corpſe without trem- 
bling, and only, with a figh, defired to proceed. 
She teſtified, to the laſt moment of her ſufferings, 
reat conſtancy, great piety, and an immoveable ad- 
[nid to the reformation. This: was the third 
7 who died by che hands of the executioner in 


ö Abe en enemies of the ate beit Ar fuppreſſed, 
the theatre was now opened for the pretended ene 
mies of religion. The queen was freed from all 
apprehenſions of an Murr allen, and therefore began 
by aſſembling a corrupt parliament, which was to 
Tone her future crueltirs. The ma. 
a 2 W 8 
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Rn e ne ee 
governed, wanne, A gare ——— 
commons ſeemed paſſive in all her procerdings. She 
began by giving orders for the ſuppreſſion of all 
married hiihops and prieſts. the maſs was directed 
to be reſtored; the pope's, authority was reeſta- 
dithed; with ſome reſtrictions; the laws againſt he- 
„ 
1 upon the in which : 
ere before the alteration of VIII. 2 
This was kit che fires of denen, 
anew; at the head of meaſures were Gardiner, 
bilhop of Wincheſter, and Bonner, biſhop of Lon 
don. Poole, w en pearl, e, 11h 
d lie was ſpent . civiliſed in 
y that country, then the in Europe, to be 
: acceſſary to the meaſures now purſued. Gardiner 
h began this bloody ſcene with Hooper and Rogers: 
d Wl Hooper had been biſhop of Glouceſter ; Rogers was 
d Wl clergyman who had ſhone among the moſt di- 
it 48. Pan's, ande, al Ne : _ 
[= — eren der een ſſion to | 
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5 ad i in his power to fave bimiſcl x "by recaming his 
* : but neither hopes nor fears could evail | 
him to deſert his religion. When the f ; 
n Wh vere placed around him, he ſeemed no way daunted n 
l = preparation, bee Rar out, I reſigun 
eee doctri ne 2 
8 an en ns, but 
he refuſed it with equal indignation. This old mar- 
tyr, who was executed at Glouceſter, was three 
quarters of an hour in torment; the fire, either from 


* a 


* 


* * 
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ſo that his legs. and thighs, were firſt burnt; and one 
of his hands en off before he expired. 5 

Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen, whoſe 
deal had been diſtinguiſhed in carrying on the re. 
formation, were the next that ſuffered. Taylor was 
put into a pitch. barrel, and, before the fire wa 
 kindled, a faggot from an unknown hand was thrown 
at his head, which made it itream with blood: fil. 
however, he continued undaunted, ſinging the 3ift 
pſalm in Engliſh, which one of the ſdofutors obſery. 
ing, hit him a blow on the fide of the head, and com- 
manded him to pray in Latin: he then continued a 
few minutes ſilent, only with his eyes ſtedfaſtly fixed 
upon heaven, when one of the guards, either through 
impatience or compaſſion, {truck him down with his 
halbert, and thus delivered him from a world of pain 
| ton life of immortal happineſs. - -/ 

The death of theſe only lervedto ee the fe- 
vage appetite of the monks and popiſh biſhops for 
freſh ſlaughter. Bonner, bloated at once with rage 
and luxury, let looſe his vengeance without reſtraint; 
while the queen, by letters, exhorted him to purſue 
the pious work without pity or interruption: and 
now Ridley, biſhop of London, and the venerable 

: Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, were to receive the 
martyr's crown. Ridley was one of the ableſt cham- 
pions of the reformation; his piety, learning, and 

ſolidity of judgment, were admired oy his friends 
and dreaded by his enemies. The night before his 
execution he "invited. the mayor of Gee and his 
wife to ſee him die; and when he ſaw them melted 
into tears, he himſelf appeared quite unmoved, bea- 
ven being his ſecret ſupporter and comforter in this 

hour of agony. When he came to the ſtake where 
he was to be burnt, he found his old friend Latimer 
there before him, and began to comfort him in his 
ſufferings, while Latimer was as ready to return the 
Scot aha A . aſcended to * 

em» 
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his recantation, by the 
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tem; before the execution of their ſentence: Ridley 
gave a ſerious attention to the ſermon, and offered to 


anſwer it, but this he was not allowed to do. At 
length the fire was ſet to the pile; Latimer was ſoon 


out of pain, but mel la continued much longer, his 
1 being: conſumed 0 


re the fire reached his vi- 


* dan mhow: you hve ſeen dds ſo 35 
in the reformation, was the next perſonage of note 
that was burnt: he had this peculiar. | 
aggravation of his calamity, 


hat he J. P. 1. 56. 


was prevailed upon to abjure his principles, and ſign 
hopes of pardon. Being not- 
withſtanding this brought to the ſtake, his confuſion 


and ſhame were there inexpreſſible: there he prin ng 


all that their falſe promiſes had made him abjure 


and reſolving that the hand which had ſigned 7 

firſt ſuffer, he held it out, with an intrepid counte- 
nance, in the flames, till it dropped off, frequently 
cryin out, in the n of his a on, that wn 


hand 
Bonner ſeemed now tiefe, not wich ſingle 


deaths, but ſent men in whole companies to the 


flames; women themſelves. were not ſpared. But 


the cruelty went ou further: a woman, condemned 
for hereſy, was delivered of a child in the midſt; of 


| the flames; ſome of the ſpectators humanely ſnatched 
it out; the magiſtrate, who was a papiſt, ordered it 


to be flung i in again, and it was there conſumed with 


the mother. 


tenſions to the name, for hell intel could. be guilty 
of nothing more atrocious |... 


But they were not t 25 0 ; punithing" the 
bring, alone; their vengeance extended even to the 


Bucer and Fagius, two German divines, 
who. had been dead ſome: years before, were cited, 
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he perpetrators of ſuch actions were 
10 longer human; they muſt have forfeited all pre- 


y form ets and give an account of chejr 
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faith: in default of their appearance, their bodies 
were taken from their graves, and og hung upon 
4 ere were -. to aſhes. The wife of 
„ who himfelf had the prudence to 
"a Was dug up like the former, and buried in a 
dunghill. In ſhort, the perſecutions of the prieſts 
and friars went ſuch len eng that the very magi- 
_ ſtrates, who had at firft been inſtruments of their 
cruelty, at laſt refuſed to affift at the puniſhing of 
heretics for the future, till a court, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the inquiſition, was eſtabliſned, which con- 
tinued the flaughters without remorſe. An ds reign 
five biſhops, twenty-one miniſters, and two 
hundred others, went to the flames in maintenance of 
the truth; numbers died in priſon, and ſeveral by 
whips and tortures were forced to abjure. N 
Yet till in this diſmal fituation with reſpect to 
religion, the temporal concerns of the nation were 
conducted with very little better ſucceſs. Calais, 
which had long been poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, and 
was a curb to the Near of France, was taken in 
this reign by the duke of Guiſe, and all the Engliſh 
driven out of it, as the great Edward had driven the 
French out two hundred years before. The queen 
was only bent on ruining proteſtants, ws took no 
Care to defend her dominions. 
P ͤgdilip, her huſband, ſeemed no Pere 
his alliance. The queen, ſome time after — 5 
riage, was delivered of a falſe conception. This 
created diſguſt in him; he therefore quitted England, 
to purſue his own ſchemes in Flanders, leaving the 
4 . queen ſufficiently mortified at his cold- 
1557. neſs, of which he gave repeated 'proofs 
The loſs of Calais, and =_ Tiappoinrent with 
t to her pr n ' excited murmurs 
wr the 1 now exerted 
their influence in expoſing the weakneſs of the go- 
 vernment and the ON Rr 
| pen 
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r The houſe af 
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On hitherto been all along ſo ſub- 
miſſive, now alſo. teſtified their diſpleaſure, and re- 
fuſed to grant a ſublidy, though ſhe condeſcended to 
lay the bad Rate of her affairs befare hen. During 
2323 her health ſenſibly deelined; ſhe 


y and ſullen, and her repeated 
her diſtemper. Sbe had 


9 i 


been ill attended ducing, her pretended pregnancy, 


having committed herſelf. to the care of a woman, 


and neglected the advice of her phyſicians. After 


having been for ſome time- afflicted 51 the dorch 


this diſorder carried her off in the forty- third year of 


her age, after a reign. of daa. Had ſhe 
been born at any other period, ſhe might have been 
2 good princeſs, "Jun har "action religien was louder 


than the calls of humani army oh Henry VIII, her fa- 
a 


ther, acted like a tyrant perſecutor fra! vicious 
motives, and he knew it: Mary was both a tyrant 
and a e 26. AR 
never ee 


LETTER "xxx; 


VV Wat, makes e £ fs, that 
YY evil may ne for on 
one might ſay, that the perſecutions in Mary's reign 
were permitted only to bring the kingdom over to 


| the proteſtant religion. Nating 26 preach ſo 


effectually # 
— as 


the g an de ve of the 
n eee e 


e, iululüng the Kallen, 
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tion in that beſt of ſchools, the ſchool. of adverſity. 
was known to be of the proteſtant religion, ſhe was 


ſiſter's life; but it was ſtill more reaſonably appre- 
hended, that ſhe would, if ever ſhe came to the 


Mary took ſo much pains to eſtabliſh. - The biſhops 
which had thed ſuch a deluge of blood, foreſaw this, 
and often told Mary, that her. deſtroying meaner 
-heretics was of no advan 
attacked the principal heretie; that it was to no pur- 
poſe to Top off the branches while the body of the 
tree was ſuffered to ſtand. Mary 


ſiſter with proper guards, and only waited for ſome 


8 


As during the life of her ſiſter, who had no children, 
ſhe was next heir to the throne, and at the ſame time 


obnoxious to the reigning tyrant for two reaſons: it 
was feared ſhe might aſpire to the throne during her 


crown, make an innovation in that religion which 


tage to the ſtate, unleſs ſhe 


ſaw and acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of their obſervations, confined her 


newW-w 
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theſe. To bring any people over to any opinion i WM -new 
is only neceſſary to Mirae inſtead 1 — her: 
o convince. The people had formerly embraced the WI ber! 
reformed religion from fear; they were now inter. priſo 
- nally proteſtants from inclinati . 15 
Me have hitherto ſeen England, like the element men 
that ſyrrounds it, ever unſettled and ſtormy; ever abro 
ſinking under foreign invaſion or domeſtic diſputes: tivat 
it had felt a ſhort interval of happineſs,” indeed, un. ſcien 
der Henry VII, but his ſucceſſors ſoon diſturbed that her 
felicity, and laid the country once more in blood. fend: 
At length the genius of the people prevailed over teſta 
all oppoſition, and England was now about to make the 5 
its own happineſs, and to ſet mankind an example 6 
of induſtry, commerce, freedom, learning, opu- ſtill 
-Jence; and politens es...... 19; proc 
To Mary ſuceeeded her an 2s who was 1 er 
3 unanimouſly declared queen at the lin. 
Jan. 15, 1558. need oo, md with the ac- WI 
clamations of the people. Eliſabeth had her educa- this 


4 
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priſon to be fixed upon a throne. 


* 
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new inſurrection, or ſome favorable pretext to deſtroy 


ber: her own death prevented the perpetration of 
her meditated cruelty, and Eliſabeth was taken from 


= . . ” 


""Elifabeth had made the proper. uſe of her confine- 


SF] 4 ; . 


* 
5 1 
4 * 


ment: being debarred the enjoyment of pleaſures 


abroad, ſhe ſought for knowledge at home; ſhe cul- 
tivated her underſtanding, learned the languages and 
ſciences; but in all the arts in which ſhe excelled, 
her art of keeping fair with her ſiſter, of not of- 
fending the papiſts, of being in eſteem with the pro- 
teſtants, of diſſembling 85. learning to reign, were 


4 This virgin monarch, whoſe memory England 


ſtill reveres with gratitude and reſpec, was ſcarce 
proclaimed queen, when Philip of Spain, who had 
Tos married to Mary, but who ever teſtified an in- 
clination for . Eliſabeth, ſought her in marriage. 
What political motives Eliſabeth might have againft 
this match, is uncertain ; but certain it is, ſhe neither 
liked the perſon nor the religion of her admirer ; the ' 
was willing at once to enjoy the pleaſure of inde- 
pendence and the vanity of numerous ſolicitations. _ 
. She had ever reſolved upon reforming the church, 
even in the reſtraints of a priſon; and upon coming 
to the throne, ſhe immediately ſet about that great 
deſign. The people. were now almoſt wholly of the 
Proteſtant religion; the ill uſe the papiſts had made 
of their power, in the laſt reign, had totally undone 
their cauſe : a religion marked with cruelty; tyranny, 
and perſecution, was not a religion for the people of 
England. She began, therefore, in imitation of the 
deceaſed queen, to forbid all meddling with contro- 
verſy in the pulpit, and all innovations of the efta- 
bliſhed rights, except that the ſeryice ſhould be per- 
formed in the vulgar tongue, till a parliament ſhould 
determine the proper modes of worſhip. The par- 
liament ſoon met, and the reformation was finiſhed, 
8 Re LT ) a 
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and religion eftabliſhed in the manner wwe enjoy it 


| at reſent. 45 
rot Whidi was nde to theſe kel. 
gious eſtabliſhments was but weak : a conference of 


"nine doctors on each fide was propoſed and agreed 


to: they were to diſpute publicly on either fide of 
the queſtion, and it was reſdlved "that the 


ſhould hold with that which came off with victory. 


20: 19645 Diſputations of this kind are never at- 
= " tended with conviction to either party; 
Jo much is to be faid on either ſide, and ſo wide is 
the field that both ſides have to range in, that each 


generally loſes its ſtre in vain preparations, and 


Ineffectual prefacing, before he is properly faid to 
begin the engagement. The conference, therefore, 
came to nothing: the pap piſts declared, that it was 
not in their power to diſpute a ſecond time upon to- 
> Pics in which the had gained a former victory under 
ſueen Mary; and the proteſtants aſcribed their cau- 


Ton to their ate” Of nine thouſand four hundred | 


beneficed clergymen, which were in the whole kin 
dom, only "5h biſhops, twelve archdeacons, fl. 
teen xr 
Tochial cler 195 choſe to quit their 8 erments rather 
than their religion. Thus Englan DES 
Lief in relig lon four times ſince Henry 5 Vill e 
 faysa Er n writer, that a people who are 'G 
| ite, ſhould be guilty of ÞY much inconſtancy ! that 
te ſame — 8 = this da 6 publicly burnt here- 
. tics, ſhould the next _ 0 ny. think them guiltleſs, 
| Þ ut conform to their o 
Eliſabeth was now 5 17 upon a proteſtant throne, 
'while all the nei cg nations were open or ſe- 
cret enemies; cotland, Spain, the * Popes 
were all combined 1 again her; her ſubjects of Ire- 
| Kind were concealed enemies, and the catholic party 
in E ngland, though not fo numerous as formerly, 
a nt et entice TOO” theſe were the dan- 


ger 8 


of AP? and about eighty" of the pa- 


ee erg 8 


„ 


ihe late duke of Northumberland, whom 


. 


UT n ; 


Arn. 
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her upon an emergency. In this ſttuation, there- 


fore, ſhe could hope for no other reſource, but what 


proceeded from the affection of her awn ſubjects, 


1 the - wiſdom af her adminiſtration. To make 
berſelf beloved by the people, and, at the fame time, 


feared by her cburtiers, were the governing maxims 
of her conduct. She was frugal of the publicitrea- 


Aure, and ſtill more ſparing in her rewards to her 


favourites: this at once kept the people in ſpirits, 
and kept the great too poor to ſhake off lawful ſub- 
jection. She diſtributed both rewards and puniſſi- 


ments with. imparti artiality; knew when to flatter and 
when to upbraid'; could diſſemble ſubmiſſion, but 


preſerve her prerogatives: in ſhort, ſhe ſeemed to 


have Aale ene was to govern, and oſtenn 
to haue flattered. enen! in order 290% wt their 
hearts. 


„ fon 5 
queen 
ſeemed to regard from capricious motives, as he had 


Her chief 3 was Robert Dudl 


neither abilities nor virtue; but to make amends,. 


the og next in power were Bacon and 


Cecil, _ gene. capacity. aral-infinits application... 
They regu the finances, and directed the po 


kticd: W! that were followed. with. fo. much ; 


Mary Stewart, queen nf France aſt Shetland. 
gave 'the firſt alarm to this iſtate of tranquillity, by 
taking the title of queen of England;: and her cauſe 


was ſupported by the 22 faction, which Kill 


wanted to make new diſturbances: The throne of 


Eliſabeth was not yet perfectly "fixed, and the in- 


trigues of religion could il. we that it: ſbe, Were 


[ fore, was not remiſs in fendi an army into Scot- 
land, and forcing the French troops out of that 
bes 7 by a treaty ſigned to that effect. Soon 


a of France _ r forced 
M 6 hen 


— 
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© her rival to renounce the title of queen of England, 
which ſhe had aſſumed. She went yet {till further; 
: ſhe encouraged the parliament of Scotland to in- 
_  troduce the reformation into that country: her in- 
trigues ſucceeded, and ſhe thus gained over a ſtedfaſt 
friend in the Scots, from whom the Engliſh had, till 
_ only received repeated acts of enmity and ill- 
This tempeſt was ſcarce allayed, when Philip of 
Spain gave new alarms. As long as he had fears 
from the power of the queen of Scots, by her union 
with France, he was ſtill attached to Eliſabeth ; but 
when, by the death of the king of France her huſ- 
band, ſhe was again reduced to her primitive weak- 
- neſs, his jealouſy then began to fall upon Eliſabeth, 
With this view he encouraged the inſurrections and of - 
diſcontents in Ireland, and Eliſabeth with equal care duti 
ſuppreſſed them. He ſupported, in France, a league fafet 
made to exclude the royal family from the throne; ſhe: 
Eliſabeth protected the oppoſite- ſide. - He oppreſſed then 
the people of Holland with cruelty and injuſtice; + and 
Eliſabeth ſupported them from ſinking under his tom 
power. Thus, on every fide, ſhe guarded off the and 
_ dangers that threatened' her, and ſoon after, in her 
turn, prepared to act offenſively againſt her enemies. 
hut the cares of war did not repreſs her aſſiduity 291 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice at home: ſhe was re- 55 
ſolved to ſhew the Roman catholic party an example | 
of moderation which they might admire,” but could 
not imitate. The monks, who were diſpoſſeſſed of 
their monaſteries, had been aſſigned penſions, which 
were to be paid by the poſſeſſors of the forfeited 
lands. Theſe payments were entirely neglected, and 
_ thoſe unhappy men, who had been educated in ſoli- 
tude and ignorance, were now ſtarving in old age, 
too much diſregarded by the proteſtants, and too 
numerous to find relief from thoſe of their own per- 
ſuaſion. Eliſabeth ordered that their penſions * 
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x, te rid with fassen and jede and ation 
r; made for all arrears unjuſtly detained. ; 

n- In order the more to-ingratiate herſelf with he 
u- people; the viſited Cambridge and Oxford, and made 
it each a Latin ſpeech, and ſhewed, by her. diſcourſe 
ill and conduct, a 2 for thoſe — ere n 
U which had been ſuppreſſed by her father. 

She not-only aftoted this obli ging carriage to her 
of inferiors, but rr. 
rs ſtrain to the courtiers next her perſon. The gal- 
IN lantries of the court were conducted according to the 
ut rules of chivalry: every damſel had her Tacks: 
1 Dudley, who was now become earl of Leiceſter, was 
K generally the queen's; but all writers agree, thather 
h. Falion for him hever- proceeded beyond the bounds 
d of - Platonic affection. When her commons, in a 
re Wee re —— 2. her . much the 
5 the king upon bs 
1 3 in an obliging manner, pr ps 
d them ſhe was now become the wife of her 
is 


and would be pleaſed at having it inſcribed on her 
tomb, That having rr er venth hk equity the lived 
e and died a Hg ©4411 | 


LETTER xXXXV. 


Tu ancient ferocity of the "> was. not 
yet quite reclaimed: the barbarous method of 
fixing the monarch upon the throne, by executions 
| upon the - ſcaffold, . was pg quite done 

: the only difference ſeemed to be, that for- 
5— 55 thoſe who were obnoxious to the crown, fell 
without any legal trial; but now they fell with all 
the forms, yet all the ſeverity, of juſticqe. 
While Elifabeth was thus attempting to ſettle re- 
ligion, to eſtablith the power, and humble the ene- 
nenen f 
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of ſome inſtances of cruelty, which, 0 
with the pretext -of lar, could only tbe 
— meetings 0 — — 
opon force: the counteſs of Lenox, Arthur Pogle, 
and others, began to form factions in the kingdom; 
ottings, however, were diſcovered, and, upon 
their own. confeſſion, they were. condemned ; but the 
queen, in conſideration of their — F x Tar 
+ forgave their offence. - A ſiſter of the date Jane 
N though lefs guilty; met with les 
+ ſhe had married the earl of Pembroke, 
#  withour dere from _ he gia this 2 


But this — the avis a cruelty of 
n mere = nature, — the = a 
diſagreeable remembrance of the tranſactions com- 
mitted in the reign of her father. Mary, queen of 
Scots, had long renounced her title to he. ft: of 
England, but not her claim of ſucceeding to the 
throne : this renunciation, however, 5 4 extorted 
from her by Eliſabeth, Mary took every method of 
diſturbing her in the quiet poſſeſſion of the crown, 
and og ve every mark of reconciliation and fincere 
ami There were, in fact, many-circumſtances to 
— their mutual diſlike: the jealouſy of 
neighbouring ccrowns, the oppoſition of religion, of 
wit, and of ; Mary, leſs leſs abſo- 
lute, leſs politic, was, however, Eliſabethi's ſuperior 
in perſonal charms, and this alone ſerved to inflame 
their animoſity. The. queen of Scotland encouraged 
the eatholic faction — while Eliſabeth, with 
5 = more ſucceſs, fomented the proteſtant party 
5 g the Scots. Mary had now, for ſome. time, 
thaug ts of marrying a ſeeond huſband, * 
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2 


3 ſtates 2 ſeveral of the | 
# 4 99 the andaſſtors of England 
fa ie erage Gent her own ere, 
Ne Sk * LD. 1565. 
All hitherto appered nee ifor- _— ther 
enemies 'banifhed, - her rival deſeated, and herſelf 
married to te man ſhe loved: yet this was but a 
Hatteri calm; for Joon, whether from the «capri- 
ef "of her temper, or from what other cauſe 
Twill not pretend to determine, lord Parnly, not- 
withſtanding che elegance of his perſon, became en- 
tirely Giſagreeable to her. She had -coneeived/ſuch 
= A that it was ſoon obvious, evento 
the people; and ſhe took every method to mortify 
bim in the eyes of the public. Her vices were the 
Lauſe of all her misfortunes: there was at that time 
in 3 the ſon of a muſician 
. 
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to perfection, and ſung, a good baſs, he was in- 
troduced into the queen's concert, who was ſo taken 
with him, that ſhe deſired the ambaſſador, upon his 
departure, to leave Rizzio behind. The excellence 
of his voice ſoon procured him greater familiarities: 
che queen loved him, confided in him, and ever kept 
him next her perſon. #; The new king, who only had 
the name, could not, without jealouſy, ſee this inſi- 
nuating foreigner receive all the queen's favours, 
while he was treated only with contempt. Stung at 
once with envy, rage, and reſentment, he at length 
reſolved to murder the- man he could not equal, and 
conſulted with ſome lords about the method of 
. accompliſhing his criel deſign. Men in power ever 


find accomplices in their guilt; two other lords and 


- he\ ſettled it, that the murder ſhould be committed 
before the face of the queen, as a puniſhment for her 
_ / ſcandalous conduẽt. Thus prepared, they were in- 
- formed that Rizzio was, at that very inſtant, in the 
queen's chamber; lord Darnly led the way, con- 
Juckin the aſſaſſins up by a private ſtaircaſe, and 
3 the queen's chamber, who was at table with 
her favourite Rizzio. . Darnly ſtood for ſome time 
leaning upon the back of her chair. His fierce looks, 
and unexpected intruſion, in ſome meaſure, alarmed 
the queen, who, however, kept ſilence, not daring 
to call out: a little after lord Ruthven, one of the 


 . * murderats, and. George Douglas, antrrgd.abrupty, 


all in arms, and attended with more of their accom- 
plices. The queen could no longer refrain, but 
aſked the reaſon. of this bold intruſion; Ruthven 
made her no anſwer, but ordered Rizzio to quit 2 
place of which he was unworthy, Rizzio now faw 
that he was the object of their vengeance, and, trem- 
bling with fear, took hold of the queen's robes to 
put hinaſel imſelf under her protection, who, on her park, 
| | ove 


* 


was ſtrangled: 
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frove 65 spes between the aſſaſſins and him: 
Douglas, in the mean time, had reached the unfor- 


tunate Rizzio, and, taking a dagger from the king's 


ide, drew it, and, while the queen filled the room 


with her cries, he plunged i in her preſence, into 
Rizzio's boſom. She was five mon ne with | 
r | 
the fruit of her womb, that it is ſaid her child, Ao 


was afterward king James I, could never venture to 


look upon a drawn ſword without ſhuddering. Thus 
| any j a man who has been more ſpoken of, 


other who roſe from ſo mean a 


—＋ har i ks other talents to pleaſe might have 


been, is unknown ; but certain it is, that ſeveral in- 


dications of his kill i in muſic remain even to the 


preſent time; all thoſe pleaſi ir tl Scotch airs, which 
ae ſet in ſuch a peculi I esp e 


allowed to be = . _— 0 
This was but a tempo upon 's 
power: ſhe reſumed her ory i by the Gen 
-of her charms upon the earl her huſband, who gave 
up the murderers of Rizzio to her reſentment; but 
they had previouſly eſcaped into England. One 
criminal engagement, hewever, was ſcarcely 'got 
over, when Mary fell into a' ſecond: the earl of 
Bothwell now began to hold the ſame in her 
affections that Rizzio had formerly ed.” This 
new amour was attended with ſtill more terrible 
conſequences than the former; her huſband fell a 
victim to it. His life was firſt attempted by poiſon, 
but the ſtrength of his conſtitutic 
ſhort time, only to fall by a more violent denth: he 
ho night, the houſe: in which che faßt 
was committed being blown up with g 
order to perſuade the people that his 
dental; but his ſhirt not being ſinged, and hin gow 
found near him, together with blue marks round his 


n ſaved him, for a 


N ſoon A his real mur- 
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der. His body was huried near -that of Rizzin, 
| -cinong the Sootylhi Kings, 
„Al orders; of che fiate, the whole body of the 
| people, accuſed Bothwell of this alaflnation, and x 
I eee 
the late murder, openly arraigning 3 
In this univerſal demand for juſtice, 3 
>the murmurs of her people, deaf to the voice of 
c married the murderer of her huſband, and 
_ . prevailed upon him to divorce bee aan wife to 
. alliane. 
Bothwell was poſſeſſed of 8 which 
Attends great crimes: he aſſembled the principal 
lords of the fate, and compelled them to n an in- 
ſtrument, duenne ne they judged it the queen's 
8 r 
- Theſe tranſactions Excited the 


„ give he 
elf up as 2 priſoner to the confederacy. Both 
led to the Orkney iſlands. The quarts being on 
- faned an Lochlevin caſtle, was compelled hen 
tte crown to her ſan, as yet a child; but the Was 
permitted to nominate a regent. / She turned ber 
ere ee who was then in 
France, and appointed him, expecting that he would 
defend her cauſe, and reſtore her. In this, however, 
the was. entire] miſtaken; My ray, upon his arrival, 
inſtead of g her, as he formerly uſed, loaded 
her with ropronches, which reduced her almoſt to 
deſpai | The calamities of the great, however jultly 


rr rr Tf 


ee ELISABETH, 5 
zi, WY torrard: the ie \ Elifabeth, 
the 


informed of her misfortunes and_ bet retreat, at | 
granted her an Honorable: , and ordered her 
to be lodged at a gentleman's houſe, where the was 
treated with proper dignity.” Notwithſtanding - this 
kindneſs, the refuſed to ſee her until ſhe had quart 
herſelf from the -reproaches with which 
branded. B this means Eliſabeth in « manner d. 


regent; —— — glnd's 
duty to protect, r r : 
tive: —— bps 349 engthene out the 


to Eliaboth, which andes un 
nt z priſoner to Curbury 4 
. calle = | 
the people,-divided as they were into faftions, nd 
. ye moadyenenss 4 42 The regent at- 
. tempting to quell „ was himſelf flain, and the 
allaflins, to act inthe name of. their im- 
prifoned-quoen, made an incurſion into England, and 
committed ſome ravages on the frontier countries. 
HUliſabeth, with un army, quickly repreſſed theſe in- 
Vaders, and procured the earl of Lenox, father to 
— 2 in his room; batman 


2 Elifiberh, + and abſlyed-her GibjeR 
from their oaths of allegiance, This bull was: + 
Þ. 4 * John Felton, gran unck 10k hn 
#i% 
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are ſhortly to ſee. act another deſperate part. Jolk 
Felton, 6. 4 he was. told that _. government was 
in purſuit of him, diſdained to fl Ro waited with 
intrepidity till he was taken, an then boldly con- 
feſſed the fact of which he was charged, and gloried 
in the commiſſion: he might. have received pardon 
upon acknowledging his crime, but he refuſed it, 
and was hanged near the place, meeting death with 
a reſolution that aſtoniſhed even the brave. What 
noble actions might not ſuch a mind have been 
capable of, had it at firſt received a right direction 
I beſe efforts, in favour of the — of Scots, 
only ſerved to haſten her ruin. The two queens 
entered into various negotiations and frivolous trea- 
ties; the one attempting to humble her priſoner, the 
other with fruitleſs pride, attempting to preſerve the 
luſtre of fallen majeſty. Scotland, in the mean time, 
ſtreamed with blood: the papiſts and the proteſtants 
carried on a civil war. The archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, one of the warmeſt partizans of Mary, 
was taken in arms, and executed upon the depoſition 
of his confeſſor, who ſwore that this prelate had pri- 
"Ti confeſſed that he Was, an. :acenmplice, 1 in the 
wk of Darnly. 0 
x The greateſt ar ating — Mary rather pro- 
eceded from her friends than enemies. The duke 
of Norfolk, who profeſſed a friendſhip for her, ex- 
pected, by her means, to riſe to the Britiſh throne: 
he therefore privately negotiated a marriage with 
ber; and ſhe, on the other hand, attempted to break 
off that which ſhe, had already contracted with 
Bothwell. He formed a party in London, feeble 
indeed but he expected aſſiſtance from the intrigues 
of the pope, and the arms of Spain. He was him- 
ſelf a weak. man, and his plots were but ſhallow; 
the ſpies of Eliſabeth 2 them all: he was 
arreſted, accuſed, condemned, and executed. This 
2 blood ay; contributed to * 
| chain 
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> x e Kill he een. 
ceiyed hopes from foreign Age, wi { 
. any weight in domeſtie diſputes. She had te 
_ nk rance in her favour, the pope, the Spa- 
5 ſhe not only hoped to be . 
wad in —_— power, but to have the crown 
of England, to which, ti laid claim as her birth- 
right, added to her own. In purſuance of theſe de- 
ſighs, a new conſpiracy was formed, fourteen of the 
oonſpirators executed, and, laſt of all; Mary was 
trovalt to a trial, before a queen who had no other 
right to be her judge but that of power. Forty-two 
members of parliament, and five judges, were ſent 
to _— her in priſon : ſhe proteſted againſt their 
t yet made a defence: they: had originally no 
bundation in juſtice to try her, and they carried on. 
her accuſation with only a ſhow:of equity. In ſhort, - 
after an impriſoriment of eighteen years, this unhappy 
princeſs was brought to the block, and 4. D. 158 
beheaded in one of the rooms of her 1 tr | 
priſon,” which had been hung in black for the occa- 
hon. This action ſtained ho reign of Eliſabeth with 
ſuch colours, that neither her diſſimulation, nor the 
3 proſperity. of her reign, could ever waſh away: her 
ro- ſubjects, while they found themſelves happy, attempt - 
ike ed to excuſe her conduct, but conſeience internally 
ex- i condemned her cruelty, and time, that ſpeaks plain, 
ne: at laſt declares her guilt. In treating the actions of 
ith mankind, we — ever find both ſides culpable; 
cak BY and fo it was bere: Mary, who was a murderer and 
th . dultreſs, died by the covers of Narr e 
dle dee dae et rg Sr: Wl leit ne earls 
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PHE copflinition of Ta 
0 years er 


of our — bows — — 


. 
by one of our: ware monarchs, 


— ficient to cauſe his expulſion.” There is 
lucky in every great reign, like this in view; its 
luſtre is rather owing to the indifferent periods that 
5 fee than to its own intrinſie value. Eliſa- 
left her kingdom, it muſt be owned, in a better 
ſtate than-ſhe found it; but her actions ſhould nei- 
ther be the e ee eee nor a ode of 
. of cruekty and gallantry in a 
We fee a mixture in 
= tranſMions of theſe times: while 2 2 7 was 


2 aw pens 


. 155 
paſſionately deſired to have a lover. It is thought, 
wiſhes. only, and her age, for ſhe now began to de- 
 cline, ſeemed to favour the ſuppoſition ; but the 

choice of her favourites countenanced the contrary 
report, and her ſorrow for the earl of Leiceſter, who 
died about this time, confirmed it. But one fa- 
voutite always made room for another, and Deve- 
reux, earl of _ ſucceeded Dudley, earl of Lei- 


cCedſter. 


** W hong 2 
rm, nor even yet was. 
completed: the monarchs fill 


oy won be fg: 


had not yet 1 
the diflied a huſband; ot none more 
indeed; her affections} were contin to Platonic 
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ter, This nobleman was way aAive, ambi- 
tous, witty, and handſome ; in the field and at court! 
he ever appeared with | ſuperior luſtre. In a he 
r 
Eliſabeth were eou as partners; 
although the var ak a _ — 
A — ta to the diſparity 
. the was AN. beautiful” 
ad ee nd de wed dae d. e . TR 
ears intereſt in the queen's hearty as may na 
rally be expected, ted his intereſts in the 
ſtate ; he conducted all things without a rival, and, 
wherever he went, bs acquired à degree of un- 
bounded popularity. Young and unexperienced as 
be was, he at length began to fancy de applauſe of | 
the people to his merits, and not to his favour: 
thus | of a falſe opinion of his own ſecurity,” 
to uſe che words: of the poet, he "kicked down _ 
ladder by which he roſe; he began to deſpiſe the 
queen, and was heard to drop ſome expreſfions, that 
wught her, in ſpite of flattery, both old and 
Ie oceaſion, were 
lich as might have been ex ed from a diſappointed 
girl, very angry; yet wiſhing for a vindication. She | 
ee 5 
employed bim; he again tranſgr ba and the 
in mains the offence. Secure in her. affee-.. 
tions, but at length procecded to actual diſobedience :' 
re bis former favour had gained him enemies, his pre- 
it, i {ent inſolenee Toft him the friendſhip of the queen; 
ic de was condemned to retirement, when he might 
. have been capitally convicted. He now came to 3 
he {eſe of his miſeonduct, and was reſolved to try the 
ry lng unpradliſed arts that had at firſt brought him 
ho a — Immediately after ſentence, * he 


! for retirement into the country, he 

irſt aſſured the queen, that he could never be ng 

te en  hſ eyes which wer ſeo tin 
upon 
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upon him with ſuch luſtre; that, in expectance of 
that happy moment, like another Nebuchadnezzar, 
he would dwell with the beaſts of the field, and be 
wet with the dew of heaven, till ſhe again propi- 


tiouſly took pity on his ſufferings. This romantic 


mei oy es peculiarly pleaſing to the queen; ſhe 
thought him ſincere —— the 1 of her 
own. ſincerity: ſhe replied, that after ſome time, 
when convinced of his * ſomething perhaps 
might be expected from her lenity. This hope of 
pardon made him think flightly of his guilt : his 
pride once more increaſing with his ſucceſs, he laid 
deſigns of deſtroying his rivals in power, and ſe- 
curing the perſon of "the queen. With this reſolu- 
tion, he impriſoned the queen's meſſengers, headed 
a. few malecontents, and marched through the city, 

orting the citizens to arms, 'and crying out, For 
the queen] for the queen]! During a long march, 
not one citizen thought proper to join him, though 
numbers, led by curioſity, ran to ſee him paſs by, 
In this diſappointment, word was brought that he 
was proclaimed a traitor ; upon which he made one 
effort more to excite an inſurrection, but without 
ſucceſs :;, he therefore now reſolved to return to his 


awn. houfe, but found the ſtreets ſecured by a great 


chain, and a guard of ſoldiers. As he faw no other 
way to force his e, but by an attack upon the 
-uards, he immediately fell on, attended by his fol- 
owers, but was beat back and wounded in the thigh. 
He then went down. to the water fide, and putting 
himſelf and his retinue on board ſmall boats, he 
eſcaped to bis houſe, which he fortified in the beſt 
manner he could. The houſe, was .ſoon. inveſted by 
the lord admiral, and the earl and his followers were 
obliged to deliyer themſelves up: the earl of South- 
ampton was a companion in his guilt, and his mil- 
fortunes ; they were ſoon after brought to their trials, 


and condemned to die, When the day of his death WW 
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came, the queen appeared irreſolute ; ſhe ſent an or- 
ker to ſtop the execution, and ſoon after ordered it 
to proceed. However romantic it my ſeem, ſhe 
felt in her boſom all the fluctuations of love and re- 
ſentment, and was irreſolute which paſſion to obey: 
her reſentnient at laſt prevailed; he was executed fix 
lays after his ſentence, and died with A. D. 1600. 
itence and reſolution. 

Thus died a favourite who had merits but did not 
owe his riſe to them: he was gallant, romantic, 
and oſtentatious: his genius for ſhows, and thoſe | 
pleaſures that carry an image .of war, was as re- 
markable as his ſpirit in the profeſſion, itſelf ; and 
. had he been poſſeſſed of humility. equal to his abili- 

d tics, he at laſt might have mounted a throne inſtead 

„ of a ſcaffold. The queen, at firit, carried her re- 

Or ſentment fo far, as to have a ſermon preached at 

h, St. Paul's croſs to blacken his memory: his haughty 

5h behaviour, and unguarded expreſſions, had eritirely 

J. WH zlicnated her affections, and imprinted an aſperity, 

ne WF which, it ſeems, even his death could not ſoften, ; 

ne With the death of this favourite, Eliſabeth's plea- 

ut WF fures ſeemed to expire; ſhe afterward went through 

us the buſineſs of the ſtate merely from habit, but her 

at happineſs was no more. Hiſtorians are fond of re- 

er I preſenting all their characters without paſſion, and 

| to give to every action of the great either - political 

-er rational motives; they therefore treat the queen's 

b. affection as a fable: but many of the actions of her - 

as life a dictated by refentment or regard, nor 

he ever ar oman a greater variety of caprice: the 
great feel as the __ of mankind, and her. paſſions 

by WM were particularly violent and laſting. She, lived but 

1e a ſhort time after the death of E ex, and had the 


h- mortification of being forſaken by maſt of her cour- 
il- Wl tiers before ſhe died, who now ſtrove to court the 
Wy favour of king PR whom the had appointed her 


Vor. . FIN ſucceſſor 
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1 ſucceſſor. She died in the ſeventi 
A. D, 1603. year of her age, and the berty ing 
her reign. Her character differed with her circum. 
"ſtances; in the beginning of her reign ſhe was mo. 
derate and humble, toward the end haughty and ſe. 
vere : the was indebted to her good fortune that her 
miniſters were excellent, but it was owing to her 
want of wiſdom, that her favourites, who were cho. 
ſen more immediately by herſelf, were unworthy, 
Though ſhe was poſſeſſed of excellent ſeriſe, yet ſhe 
never had the diſcernment to diſcover that ſhe wanted 
beauty: to flatter her charms, even at the age of 
ſixty-five, was the ſureſt way of gaining her intereſt 
and eſteem. She was greater in her public than her 
private character, and they moſt diſliked, and feared 
her who were placed next her perſon. - But what. 
ever might have been the queen's character, the cha- 
ractter of her people, at that period, demands our 
praiſe and imitation. Permit me to reſerve that glo- 
rious picture of genius ſtruggling to get free fron 
barbarity, to the ſucceeding letter.. 5 


LETTER XXXVIL 


ATEVER puniſhments or cruelties were 
We. exerted in this reign, yy moſtly fell upon 
the great; but never was the people of England more 
happy internally, or more formidable abroad, than 
during this period. The vices and virtues of a m- 
tion are often wholly aſcribed to the monarch who 
rules them; but ſuch influence extends only to a nar- 
row ſphere : no ſingle reign, however good, nor in- 
deed any ſucceſſion of virtuous N can give hap- 
pineſs, morals, and arts, a general ſpread, unleſs the 
people be prediſpoſed for the reception. From Nana 
to Antoninus, what a noble ſucceflion of Roman 
PE ro 5 emperors 
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efipetors | and yet, even under them, Rome was 
declining faſt into barbarity. It was not owing to 
Eliſabeth alone that England enjoyed all its preſent * 
happineſs ; the people, as if ſpontaneouſly, began to 
exert their native vigour, and every art and every 
genius put forth all their powers. 
The Engliſh were put in poſſeſſion of neither 
new nor ſplendid acquiſitions, nor had they. ſuch 
great influence in foreign courts; but commerce 
grew up among them, and, almoſt without a pro- 
tector, flouriſhed with vigour. The people now be- 
gan to know their real element, and this rendered 
them more happy than the foreign conqueſts, or the 
former victories, of the celebrated kings: a nation, 
which was once ſubject to every invaſion, and the 
rey of every plunderer, now became powerful; po- 
ite laborious, and enterprifing. The newly ſuc- - 
ceſsful yoyages of the Spaniards and Portugueſe ex- 
cited their emulation: they fitted out ſeveral expedi- 
tions of diſcovering a northern paſſage to China, 
and, though diſappointed in their aim, their voyages 
were not wholly fruitleſs. Drake and Cavendiſh ſur- 
rounded the bis and diſcovered ſkill and courage 
ſuperior to thoſe very nations which had firſt ſhewed_ . 
them the way. The famous Sir Walter Raleigh, 
ere without any aſſiſtance from the government, colonifed 
on WM New England. Theſe expeditions at length formed 
or: one of the moſt powerful marines of Europe, and 
han Wl they were able to oppoſe the fleet of Spain, called by 
na- WI the boaſting title of the invincible Armada, with a 
rho WI hundred ſhips. When this fleet of Spain had been 
ar- deſtroyed, partly by tempeſts, and partly by conduct, 
in- the Engliſh remained maſters at fea, This ſuperi- 
ap- ority was 3 increaſing, till another victory, 
the gained over the fleet of Philip III, gained them a 
na naval fovereignty, which they have ever ſince in- 
nan WW violably preſerved, and which has been ſcarce ever 
rs 8 moleſted * 8 e 


' ets of our language; his education had freed hin 
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But external commerce was not more' cultivate 
than internal manufactures ; ſeveral of the Flemi 
who were perſecuted from their own country, by the 
bad conduct of Spain, found an aſylum in England: 
theſe more than repaid the protection they found, by 
the arts which they introduced, and the induſtry which 
was thus propagated by their example. _ 
_ Thus far in the uſeful arts: but in the polite arts, 
England excelled all the world; fo that many writers 
fix the Auguſtan age of literature to that period. The 
diſputes, cauſed by the reformation of religion, had 
retarded. the progreſs of our language among the 
1 yet ſpread a love of literature among the 
lower orders of the ſtate. The people now began 
to learn to read, and the Bible, tranſlated into the 
vulgar tongue, was not only ſerviceable in improy- 
ing their morals, but their taſte. The perſecution 
of Mary was, however, of great detriment to the 
language: the reformers, being driven into foreign 
countries, on their return, introduced into their ſer- 
mons a language compounded of thoſe dialects which 
they had acquired abroad, and the language of Eng- 
land was actually in a ſtate of barbarity when Elifa- 
beth came to the throne. Latin ſermons were in 
faſhion, and few of the nobility had either the cou- 
rage, or the taſte, to declare themſelves. the patrons 
%% A 5; 3 | 
Either the fortune or the diſcernment of Eliſabeth 
made Parker archbiſhop of Canterbury; and he ſet 
himſelf affiduouſly to reform the corruptions of ſtyle, 
both by precept and example: for this purpoſe he 
reviewed and corrected the Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Bible, and printed it with royal magnificence. His 
own ſtyle had all the eloquence of the times; it was 
manly and conciſe, but wanted ſmoothneſs. - 
The earl of Eſſex, a ſketeh' of whoſe hiſtory you 
have ſeen, was himſelf one of the greateſt impro- 
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from the technical barbarities of the ſchools, and hs his 
ſtyle ran on unembarraſſed by the ſtiffneſs . | 
try. His letters (particularly that which he wrote. 
from Ireland to the queen) are regarded as models of 
fine writing to this day. Sir Walter Raleigh has 
the reputation of being one of the improvers of our 
language, and none can conteſt with him the honour 
of being foremoſt in the improvement of our amp 
Hooker, the author of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity, w 
the firſt Engliſhman whoſe ſtyle, upon Ln Var 
ſubjects, does honour to his memory as a ſcholar and 
2 gentleman : but what particularly deſerves notice 
is, that a man like him, bred up in poverty, and ſe- 
duſion from the- polite, ſhould expreſs himſelf in a 
more modern and elegant manner than his contem- 
porary authors, Sidney or Ralei gh, who were bred | 
at court, | 
I ſhall mention only one proſe writer more, the 
82 and wiſeſt of all our Engliſh philoſophers, 
d perhaps the greateſt philoſopher among men: I 
fol hardly mention the name of Francis Bacon, 
lord Verulam : his ſtyle is copious and correct, and 
his learning only ſurpaſſed by his genius. 
Among the poets, two of particular note attract 
our attention, Spenſer and Shakſpeare: to attempt 
an encomium of either is needleſs; all praiſe muſt 
be too low for their merits, or unneceſſary to make 
them more known. - 
In ſhort, the Engliſh now Moan to rival the Spa 
niards, who at that time aimed at univerſal -mo- 
narchy, both in arts and arms: . the city of London 
became more large and more beautiful; the people 
of the counfry began to conſider agriculture as one 
of the moſt uſeful and honourable employments ; the 
Engliſh were, in power, the ſecond nation in Eu- 
rope, and they were ſhortly to become the en 
by wrap ba the mes „ 
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During this reign, a few ſuffered death for their perſon 
religious opinions: but we may venture to aſſert, either 
that _y raiſed the diſturbances by which they ſuf- could 
fered; for thoſe who lived in quiet were permitted feen, 
to enjoy their opinions under the neceſſary re. of his 
ſtraints. 5 eh | 

If we look through hiſtory, and conſider the rife WM NM wh 
of kingdoms, we ſhall not find, in all its volumes, miſho 
ſuch an inſtance of a nation becoming wiſe, power. u 


- ful, and happy, in fo ſhort a time. The ſource of Up 


our felicity began in Henry VII, and though re. dis m 
preſſed by the e eee yet, bre the Wl motiv 
end of Eliſabeth's reign, who was only his grand. t cor 
daughter, the people became the moſt poliſhed and Ml cf the 
the moſt happy people upon earth. Liberty, it is MW tion, 
true, as yet continued to fluctuate: Eliſabeth knew MW bis re 
her own power, and often ſtretched it to the very li- 
mits of deſpotiſm ; but when commerce was intro- 
duced, liberty neceſſarily entered in its train; for 
there never was a nation perfectly commercial and 
perfectly deſpotic. „ pe oa 


— 


LETTER xxxvm. 


* OV are now to turn to a reign, which though Wl divin 
1 not ſplendid, was uſeful: the Engliſh only H 
wanted a ſeaſon of peace to bring thoſe arts to per- muſt: 
fection which were planted in the preceding reign. MW form 
No monarch was fonder of peace than James I, who | he w 
- ſucceeded Eliſabeth; and none ever enjoyed a reign atten 
of more laſting tranquillity. Hiſtorians, for what fo fl 
reaſon I know not, are fond of deſcribing this mo- devi, 
WAY eure Phra ig 4 z but, for my - Ro 
part, I cannot avoid giving juſt applauſe both to hi 2 
wiſdom and felicity. . wo bt 4 17 | ticu] 
_ King James came to the throne with the univer- The 
fal approbation of all orders of the- ſtate: for ah x mi 
| | | ® | 


— 


was united every claim to the crown that 
either deſcent, bequeſt, or parliamentary ſanction 
could confer. But on his firſt arrival it uk readily 
ſeen, that he by no means approved of the treatment 
of his mother, Mary queen of Scots, and not only 
refuſed to wear mourning. himſelf for the late queen, 
by whom ſhe had been beheaded, but alſo denied ad- 
miſion to any who appeared i in MA e 
account. _ 
Upon a review. of his 3 there are few ot 


this monarch's actions that do not ſeem to ſpring from 


motives of juſtice and virtue; his only error ſeems 
to conſiſt in applying the deſpotic laws and maxims 


of the Scottiſh pea Aa to 2 Engliſh conftitu- 


tion, which was not ſuſceptible of them. He began 
his reign by a laudable attempt to unite both 1 
kingdoms into one; but this the jealouſy of the 
EI ih prevented: they were apprehenſive, that the 

= and employments, which were in the gift of 
5 court, might be conferred on the Scots, whom 
they were, as yet, taught to regard as foreigners. 


By the repulſe in this inſtance, he found the people 


he came to govern very different from thoſe he had 


| left, and perceived that the liberty and the ſpirit of 


the Engliſh could not be reſtrained by the n of 


divine right and paſſiye obedience. 


He now, therefore, attempted to 5 hin firſt 
miſtake, and to peruſe the Engliſh laws, as he had 
formerly done thoſe of his own — and by theſe 
he was reſolved to govern, He was in this ſecond 
attempt diſappointed in his aim. In a government 
ſo fluctuating as that of England, cuſtom was ever 


deviating from law, and what was enacted in one 


reign was contradicted by precedent in another: the 


laws and the manners v4 ngland were, at this par- 
ticular juncture, very different from each other. 


The laws had all along declared in favour of an un- 
r prerogative. : .the n manners on 1 
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. contrary, were formed by inſtruments and upon prin- 
Ciples of liberty. All the kings and queens before 
him, except ſuch as were weakened by inteſtine di- 
viſtons, or. the dread of approaching invaſion, iflued 
rather commands than received advice from their 
| partiament. James was early ſenſible of their con- 
duct in this reſpect, and ſtrove to eſtabliſh the pre- 
rogative upon the laws, unmindful of the alteration 
of manners among the people, who had, in the reign 
of queen Mary, got an idea of their own power, of 
which, when the majority are once ſenſible, they ne- 
ver deſiſt from defending. „ 
Numberleſs, therefore, were the diſputes between 
the king and his parliament, during this whole reign; 
one attempting to keep the royal ſplendor unſullied, 
the other aiming at leſſening the dangerous part of 
prerogative ; the one Jabouring ta, preferve the Jaws | 
and inftitutions of former reigns, the other ſtedfaſt 
in aſſerting the inherent privileges of mankind. Thus 
we ſee virtue was the cauſe of the diſſenſion on either 
fide; and the principles of both, though ſeemingly 
oppoſite, were in fact founded either in law or in 
reaſon. When the parliament would not grant a 
ſubſidy, James had examples enough, among his 
predeceſſors, to extort a benevolence. Edward IV, 
Henry VIII, and others, had often done this; and 
he was intitled undoubtedly, by precedent, to the 
15 of commons, on the 
other hand, who began to find themſelves the pro- 
tectors of the people, and not the paſſive inſtru- 
ments of the crown, juſtly conſidered, that this ex- 
torted benevolence might, at length, make the ſove- 
reign entirely independent of the parliament, and 
therefore complained againſt it, as an infringement 
of their privileges. Theſe attempts of the crown, 
and thoſe murmurings of the people, continued 
through this whole reign, and firſt gave riſe to that 
ſpirit of party which has ever ſince ſubſiſted in D 
e N and; 
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land; the one ſide 1 for the king's preroga-- 


tive, the other for the people's libe 


Whenever the.peo le as I have alevadnebſetred, 7 


get ſight of liberty, they never quit the view: the 
commons, as may naturally be expected in the pre- 
ſent juncture, gained ground, even though defeated; 
and the monarch, notwithſtanding his profeſſions and 
reſolutions to keep his prerogative untouched, was 
every day loſing ſome ſmall part of his authority; 
Hiſtorians are apt to charge this to his denz 


but it, in reality, aroſe from the ſpirit of the times: 


the clergy, who had returned from baniſhment 3 
the laſt reign, had diſſeminated republican principles 
among their hearers, and no art nor authority could 
check its growth; ſo that, had the moſt active, or 
the moſt diligent monarch upon earth, been then 
ſeated on the throne, yet he could not have preſerved: 


the ancient. privileges of Engliſh monarchy unim-- 


2 


The clemency and the juſtice of this entity 


reign early appeared from that ſpirit of moderation 


which he ſhewed to the profeſſors of each religion; 
the minds of the people had been long irritated: 
each other, and each party perſecuted the reſt, 


as it happened to prevail: James wiſely obſervedy; 
that men ſhould be puniſhed only for actions, and 
not for opinions; each party murmured againſt him, 
and the univerſal complaint of every ſect: e the. 


beſt argument of his moderation toward all.. 


Yet, mild as he was, there was a project: con- 
trived, in the / very beginning of his reign, for the 


re-eftabliſhment of popery, which ſeemed to be even 


of infernal extraction: a more horrid or a. more ter- 
rible ſcheme never entered into the human mind; 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, in France, in 
which ſixty thouſand proteſtants were. murdered in 

= was, in reality, not ſo: dreadful... The 
_ Gtholics of e had expected _ condeſcen 
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ſtons from the king, which he was unwilling te 
grant: this refuſal determined them to take different 

meaſures for the eſtabliſhment of their religion and 
their party; they were reſolved to cut off the king 
and both houſes of parliament at one blow. The 
houſe where the parliament of England fits, is built 

on arched vaults, and in theſe the papiſts were de. 
termined to lay gunpowder, in order to blow up 
the king and all the members of both houſes at their 
next ſitting. For this deed of deſperation a number 

of perſons united, among which were Robert Cate. 
by, Thomas Piercy, kinſman to the earl of Northum. 
berland; John Grant, Ambroſe Rookwood, Chriſ. 
topher Wright, Francis Treſham, Guy Fawkes, 
and Everard Digby. How horrid ſoever the con- 
trivance, yet every member ſeemed faithful and 
Tecret in the league, and, about two months before 
the. ſitting of parliament, they hired the cellar under 
te parliament-houſe, and bought a quantity of coals, 
with which it was then filled, as if for their own 
uſe: the next thing done was to convey, privately, 
thirty-ſix barrels of gunpowder, which. had been 

5 d in Holland, and which were covered under 

the coals and faggots. The day for the ſitting of the 
parliament approached; never was treaſon more ſe- 
.cret, or ruin more apparently inevitable: the con- 
ſpirators expected the day with impatience, and 
gloried in their meditated guilt. A remorſe of pri- 
vate friendſhip ſaved the kingdom, when all the ties, 
divine and human, were too weak to ſave it: Tho- 
mas Piercy conceived a deſign of ſaving the life of 

. the lord gle, his intimate friend and com- 

| panion. About ten days before the ſitting, this no- 
[1190 upon his return home, received a letter from 
a a perſon unknown, the meſſenger making off as ſoon 

as he had delivered it; the letter was to this effect: 

Stay away from this parliament, for God and mas 

| have concarred to puniſh the wickedneſs of the _ 


ink 


— 


does not appear, got 's 
without knowing 
will be 2 as ſoon as you have burnt this letter, and 


bo rin them, the 
of about a h 


hey ſhall receive a-terrible. blow, 
whence. it comes. The danger 


this counſel may do you good, but cannot de yon harm. 


The contents of, this myſterious letter ſurpriſed and: 
| puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addreſſed : he 
| communicated it / vans to the prot gi of ſtate,. 


and the ſecretary ſhewed it to the council; none of 


them were capable of comprehending the meaning of 


it, and they reſolved to communicate it te the king. 
In this univerſal agitation between doubt and appre- 


henſion, the king was the firſt who penetrated the 
meaning of its fatal contents; he concluded: that 


ſome ſudden danger was preparing by means of gun- 
powder. The lord chamberlain ſent proper perſons, 


the very night before the ſitting of Nov. 5, 1605 
VU. 55 0 


parliament, to examine the vaults 
above mentioned: there the whole train of powder 


was diſcovered, and a man in a cloak and boots, with 
2 dark lanthorn in his hand, Huge ing for the dread-- _ 
ful attempt; this was Guy Fa 5 
Pier oy 's ſervant, The cis of. his guilt in- 
ſpire 
I + he told them, that, had he blown them and him 
ſelf up together, he had been happy. 
refuſed to name his accomplices; the ſight of the 


8 who paſſed for 
him with reſolution, and, with an undaunted 
He obſtinately 


rack, however, at length brought him to a con- 


feſſion. No nation fears death leſs than the Engliſh, 
but none dread torments more. 
; prepared all things to 
ſecond the mine at Weſtminſter, finding their plot 
diſcovered, fled different ways to aſſemb 
tholic friends, whom they expected to. riſe in their: 
every where alarmed. 
were at laſt forced, to the number 
to ſtop at a houſe in War- 
| Nos ated where. they ag ah an to ſell 9 — 
| . 


The conſpirators, who had 
emble their ca- 


defence ; but, the country Rn 


Jauss „ i 
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lives dearly. A ſpark of fire happening to fall 
among ſome gunpowder that was laid to dry, it 
blew up, and fo maimed the principal conſpirators, 
that the ſurvivors reſolved to open the gate, and 
ſally through the multitude that ſurrounded the 
houſe. Some inſtantly were ſlain with a thouſand 
wounds; Cateſby, Piercy, and Winter, ſtanding 
back to back, fought long and deſperately, till, in the 
end, the firſt two fell covered with blood, and the 
other was taken alive. Such as ſurvived the ſlaugh- 
ter were tried and convicted; ſeveral fell juſt victims 
to juſtice, and others experienced the king's mercy, 
Two jeſuits, Garnet and Oldcorn, who were privy 


to the plot, ſuffered with the reſt : the king main- 


_ «tained, that they were puniſhed juſtly ; but, by their 
own party, they were regarded as martyrs to religion, 
though without? ground, for James was too humane 
to condemn any upon fuch ſlight motives as thoſe of 
on on rr 1» 80 
The diſcovery and extinction of this conſpiracy, 
which was entirely owing to the wiſdom of the king, 


gained him the love of his ſubjects, though it had 


but little influence over his parliament, in extorting 
ſupplies. His deſire of peace with foreign ſtates 
diminiſhed his authority at home; for, though he 
talked boldly of his prerogative in parliament, yet, 
unlike ſome of his predeceſſors, he had no ſtanding 


army to back his pretenſions; his ſpeeches, which 


were rather arguments in favour of royal authority 


than directions or advice, only put both houſes upon 


arguing with him in his own way, but not upon 


complying with his requeſts. They refuſed him 


ſupplies, when they knew it could be done with im- 
punity. His liberality and his indigence ſoon forced 


him to condeſcenſions, which, when once granted, 


could never be again recalled: thus, while he thought 
himſelf enlarging the royal prerogative, he was, in 
reality, abridging it on every ſi de. 
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Perhaps the oppoſition. this king met with - fore | | 4 


his parliament was the motive of his encouraging 
favourites, who might help him to reduce them to 
his meaſures: his firſt choice was fixed upon Robert 
Carr, who, from a private gentleman, was brought 
up, through all the gradations of preferment, till 
created earl of Somerſet. An amour between this 
gentleman and the counteſs of - Eſſex, one of the 
lewdeſt, yet fineſt, women of her time, at laſt ter- 
minated in his diſgrace: his friend, Sir Thomas 
Overbury, had declared againſt his marrying this lady, 
who was eſpouſed to another: this orice procured 
the reſentment of - Somerſet, and the hatred of the 
counteſs. The king, by falſe pretences, was inſti- 
gated to confine Sir Thomas in the Tower, and here 
the earl and the counteſs cauſed him to be poiſoned. 
When this tranſaction came to the king's know- 
ledge, he delivered him to public juſtice, by which 
he was condemned ; but he received the royal pardon, 
though he ever after continued in diſgracgce. 
His next,” and greateſt favourite, was George 
Villars, - afterward duke of Buckingham, whoſe 
perſon and beauty firſt drew the king's attention and 
regard. This nobleman was the firſt who was ever 


created a duke in England without being allied to the - | : 


royal family: it may be reckoned among the moſt 

capricious circumſtances of this reign, that a king, 

who was bred a ſcholar, ſhould chooſe, for his fa- 
vourites, the moſt illiterate of his courtiers; that he, 
who trembled at a drawn ſword, ſhould laviſh favours 
on one who promiſed to be the hero of a romance. 
Buckingham firſt inſpired young prince Charles, 
Who was afterward famous for his misfortunes and 
death, with a deſire of going diſguiſed into Spain, to 
court the Infanta: their adventures in this romantic 
expedition could fill novels, and have actually been 
made the ſubject of many. Charles was the knight- 


=... 


errant, and Buckingham ſerved under him as ſquire: 
. : 4, +. eps 
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they ſet out poſt, and travelled through France under 
the names of Jack and Tom Smith. They appeared 
at Paris in large buſhy periwigs, which ſhadowed 
their faces. They were received in Spain with all. 
poſſible reſpect; but Buckingham filled the whole 
court with intrigues. adventures, ſerenades, and 
jealouſy. To make the folly complete, he fell in 
love with the ducheſs. of. Olivarez, the prime mi- 
niſter's wife, and inſulted the prime miniſter. Theſe 
levities were not to be endured at ſuch a court as that 
of Spain, where jealouſy is ſo prevalent, and de- 
eorum ſo neceſſary; the match was broke off, and 
A match for this prince was ſoon after negotiated 


with Henrietta, the daughter of Henry IV, of 


France, and this met with: better ſucceſs than the 
former: Charles had ſeen this princeſs, when he 
paſſed through that kingdom in diſguiſe; he admired 


ker beauty, and from every quarter was informed of 
her ſenſe and diſcretion. A diſpenſation was got 
from the pope for her marrying a proteſtant prince, 


but 8 James died before the conſummation of the 
as deſcribed by Rapin, we ſhould conſider him as one 


of the worſt of princes, even while he pretends to 
defend him. It is this injudicious hiſtorian's me- 


thod, wherever he finds a good character among our 


A bad one, to extenuate its guilt; ſb that. every mo- 
narch is levelled by him to one common ſtandard of 
indifference; His remarks upon particular facts are 
ſimilar to his character: whatever other hiſtorians 
have laid down as motives, he undertakes to contra- 
dict, and fancies that he thus acquires an air of im- 


partiality.. In the preſent inſtance, he ſtrongly inſi- 


-nuates throughout, that James was a papiſt, with no 


58.3.5858 “ 


better proofs-than his being ever a favourer of tole- 
N 5 6 1 lation; 
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with reaſon, for her implacable partiality, he con- 
To 


| demns James only becauſe he was imp 


this monarch: the ngliſh are indebted for that noble 85 


freedom of opinion they have ſince enjoyed; a benefit 
EFT! OI INS Aon ſtrove 
to deprive them. 


With regard to foreign negotiations, James neither 
underſtood nor-cultivated them; ; and, perhaps, in the 
government of ſuch a kingdom as England, domeſtic 
politics alone are requiſite. His reign was marked 
with none of the fplendors of triumph, nor no new 


| conqueſts or acquiſitions: but the arts were never- 


theleſs ſilently and happily going on to improvement; 
reaſon was extending its influence, and ſhewing 


mankind à thouſand errors in reli ob and govern= 


ment that had been rivetted by Tong preſcription. 
People now no longer joined to ſome popular leader, 
but each began to think for himſelf: the reformation 


had introduced a ſpirit of liberty, even while the 
- conſtitution . and the laws were built upon arbitrary 
power. James taught them, by his own example, 
to argue upon theſe topics; he ſet up the divine autho- 
rity of kings againft the natural privileges of the 
people: the ſubject began in controverſy, and it was 
os tber e r e 0 vers; 


LETTER XXXIX. 


EVER did —— 
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found hiakelf poſſeſſed of 2 peaceful, 4. D. 1645. 


and flouriſhing kingdom, his right ns by 


rival claimants, ſtrengthened by an alliance with = 
of the moſt powerful monarchs: that ever 
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all this, loved by his ſubjeQts, whom he had won x by 


his virtues and addreſs. 

However, this was but a Aattering preſpect: che 
ſpirit of liberty was rouſed, and it was reſolved to 
oppoſe the ancient claims of monarchs, who uſurped 
their power, in times of ignorance or danger, although 
they had confirmed it by laws, and continued it by 
long preſcription. Charles had been, from his in- 
fancy, taught to conſider the royal privileges as ſacred 
pledges, which it was his duty to defend: his father 
had implanted the doctrines of hereditary ' and: inde- 
_ feaſible right early upon his mind. James only de- 
' fended theſe doctrines by words, and it was ſoon the 


fate of Charles to aſſert them by action. It is the 


duty of ev 3 ſovereign to conſider the genius and 
diſpoſition of his people, as a father does that of his 
children, and to adapt his government to each con- 


juncture. Charles miſtook that genius: he wanted 


to govern a people who had, for ſome time, learned 
to be free, by maxims and precedents that had their 
ori gin in times of ignorance and ſlavery. 


e therefore began his reign with two . the mat 


difficult projects that could be conceived: the one to 


ſuccour the proteſtants in Germany againſt the em- 


peror and duke of Bavaria; the other to keep the 


royal prerogati ves entire, without a national ſtanding 
army. In order to affect theſe purpoſes, the houſe of 
commons was to be managed; who, as I have al- 
ready deſcribed, from being the oppreſled. party, were: 
now willing, in turn, to become oppreſſors; who, 
Laden of popery, had now overſhot the 

mark, and were become puritans. His firſt demand 


from a dete 


for the neceſſary ſupplies to carry on the war of the 
Palatinate, in Germany, though undertaken at their 
- own requeſt, was anſwered with a petition for 
: puniſhing papiſts, and for an examination into the 

Bethe % of. che nation. uckingham, who had 


the lute King's er and Wo- _ «ill 
more 
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more careſſed by the preſent monarch, did hot eſcape 
their cenſures ; ſo that, inſtead of grantin the ſums 
requiſite, they employed the time in vain roll 
and complaints, till the ſeaſon for proſecuting the in- 
tended campaign was elapſed. ' The king, at length, 
wearied with their delays, and offended at the con- 
tempt of his demands, thought proper to diſſolve a 
patliament which he could not bring to feaſon. In 
fact, the commons, at this time, complained of ima- 
ginary grievances; but the time was approaching 
when their complaints were to be real. 

The miniſters of the king had not yet forgot that 
kind of tax which was called a benevolence, and 
which had been often exacted from the ſubject in 
former reigns. Charles thought to avail himſelf of _ 
this method of procuring money, but at the ſame 
time coloured it over with a greater appearance of 
juſtice than any of his predeceſſors. He therefore 
determined to borrow money, of ſuch: Penn as were 
beſt able to lend, to whom, for this purpoſe, he di- 
rected letters mentioning the ſum. With this the 
people reluctantly complied : it was, in fact, a griev- 
ance, though authoriſed by a thouſand precedents ; 
but no precedent can give ſanction to injuſtice. 
With this money a fleet was equipped and ſent 
againſt Spain, but it returned without” e 
either glory or adyantage. 

This ineffectual expedition Amn to be repaired 
by a new ſupply-greater than what extorted- loans 
could produce, and another parliament was called for 
this purpoſe. The new parliament, upon this occa- 
ſion, ſeemed even more refractory than the, former 
and appeared more willing to make or to complain o 
grievances than to grant money; but chiefly their 
reſentment was directed againſt Buckingham, the 
royal favourite. Whenever the ſubjects attack the 
royal prerogative, they begin with the favourites of 
ys crown ; and ww princes, * of this, "hars 

Ve 
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have. any. Charles was not poſſeſſed of the art of 
making a diſtinction between friends and miniſters: 
Whoever was his favourite was always entruſted with 
the adminiſtration of affairs. He loved Bucking. 
ham, and undertook to protect him, although to de- 
fend this nobleman was to ſhare his reproach. To 
members of the houſe of commons, Diggs and Elliot, 
undertook to accuſe him. 'The purport of the char 
amounted to little more than that he had engroſicd 
too much power for himſelf and his relations, and 
that he had applied a plaſter to the late king's fide 
which was ſuppoſed to be poiſonous. They en- 
veighed againſt the duke upon this frivolous acouſa- 
tion, and the king, in a paſſion, ordered them both 
to the Tower. This was an open act of violence, 
and ſhould have been ſupported, or never performed. 
The commons exclaimed, that their privileges were 
infringed: they proteſted that neither of the members 


had ſpoken any thing diſreſpectful of his majeſty, and 


began to publifh their vindication. The king, who 
Was ever ready to enter upon harſh meaſures, but not 
to ſupport them, releaſed the two members; and this 
compliance confirmed that obſtinacy which his former 
injury had contributed to raiſe. Ihe earl of, Arun- 
del, for being guilty of the ſame offence in the houſe 
of lords, was impriſoned. and diſmiſſed in the ſame 
manner by the king. The two houſes having in this 
- manner anſwered the royal demands for-money, the 
king, rather than give. up the duke, choſe to be 
without the ſupply, and therefore once more diſſolved 
„%% AAA ᷣ er re nee 
e had now a war to maintain, which he was en- 
gaged in by the advice of thoſe. very members who 
refuſed to contribute to its ſupport, ;; beſide this, he 
was to put the kingdom in a proper poſture of de- 
fence, and he wanted money to execute theſe pur- 
poſes. To furniſh the proper ſupplies he again had 
Tecourſe to loans, and to granting protections to the 


papiſts, 
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rapiſts, for Ripulated ſums of money: dach a. b. 
fuſed had ſoldiers billeted upon them, contrary to the 
cuſtoms-of England; and even ſome were enrolled 
for ſoldiers themſelves. Perſons of birth and rank 
were ſummoned to appear before the council, and 


upon their perſiſting jn a refuſal, were put into con- 


ſinement. We now once more perceive the ſeeds of 
diſcord beginning to ſhoot forth: we now ſee, as in 
every other civil war, both parties guilty of injuſtice, 
yet on either ſide that injuſtice ariſing from principles 
of virtue; the one actuated by the inherent liberties of 
mankind, the other by the preſeriptive privileges of the 
crown. Such is the general lot of humanity, to have 
their actions degenerate from the producing motives. 
The king, now finding that nothing but the pro- 
ſpe of immediate danger could induce ſome future 
parliament to provide neceſlary ſupplies, was reſolved - 
to make a rupture with France, a war 4 h. way 
againſt which had ever been an expe- 3 


dient of producing unanimity at home. With this 


view he ſent out uckingham with a fleet to relieve 
Rochelle, a maritime town in that kingdom, which 
ae. — its 3 re of the 
he was now actually pre- 
a ſg _ — —_ of. This expedition was 
= fruitleſs with that to the coaſts of Spain: the 
duke knew nothing of the art of war, and . 
his time in beſieging a little fort in the iſle of Ree, 
from whence he was driven with the loſs of half his 


| army. The bad ſucceſs of this ſerved to render the 


unfortunate duke ſtill more obnoxious, and the ki 
more needy: another parliament was therefore call 


| and a ſupply demanded in the uſual form. The 


commons, in the firſt parliament, had began with 
fictitious grievanees; but their refuſing then to con- 
tribute the ſupplies, ſoon introduced an actual abuſe. 
of power, and rendered the * who, pro- 
He extorted b . 
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and impriſoned the refractory. The complaints of 
the commons were now real: their members had 
been impriſoned; loans had been extorted; a tax 
upon merchandiſe,. called tonnage and poundage, had 
been exacted without parliamentary authority; and, 
laſt of all, the duke of Buckingham was ſtill ſuffered 


to rule the councils of the king, and inflame every 


proceeding. In this ſituation they ſeemed, as uſual, | 


reſolved to grant no money till their grievances were 


redreſſed, and till the king had given a poſitive aſ- 


ſurance to maintain the liberty of the ſubject. The 
king promiſed both, and they voted him a liberal 
ſupply, upon which they were prorogued, as was 
cuſtomary, This freſh ſupply enabled his majeſty 


to make another attempt to relieve Rochelle, and the 


duke of Buckingham was again appointed to the 
command. Buckingham had ever behaved with 
ſome haughtineſs, as being ſure of the king's pro- 

tection: but his greateſt fault ſeemed to be too large 
a a ſhare of power, which gave offence to every order, 
It is the aim of all malecontents in a ſtate rather to 
bring the great down to their own level, than to 
exalt the inferior order to theirs and this might be a 


motive to the lords and commons for attempting to 


retrench Buckingham's power. The clamour raiſed 
againſt him in the houſe was not loſt among the 


people; they re- echoed it from one to the other, and 


the duke had a million of foes only from his ſeeming 


33 Among this number was one John 


elton, an Iriſhman, a lieutenant in the army. This 
man was naturally melancholy, courageous, and en- 
thuſiaſtic: he felt for his country, as if labouring 
under a calamity which he thought it in the power of 
his ſingle arm to remove; he reſolved to kill the 
duke, and thus to do ſervice both to God and man, 
Animated with miſtaken patriotiſm and gloomy zeal, 
he reached Portſmouth, where the duke was then 


ſurrounded with his levee; giving the neceſſary orders 


to 
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to embark. Felton came up among the arched; and 
ſtabbed him with a long knife to the heart: the | 
duke - inſtantly fell dead, and Felton 4D. 6: 8. 
walked compoſedly away; but his AD 
hat had fallen off while he was ſtrikin the blow, and 
this produced the diſcovery. He diſdained denying 
a murder in which he gloried, and averred that he 
looked upon the duke as an enemy to his country, 
and, as ſuch, deſerved to ſuffer. We ſhall ſee 
through the courſe of this reign ſeveral inſtances of 
reat virtues and enormous vices; for the genius of 
Tau land was at this time arrived at its higheſt pitch, 
The expedition to Rochelle again returned without 
ſucceſs, as if it had been ordered by fate that nothing 
was to put the people in good humour. The con- 
teſt,” therefore; between privilege and prerogative 
was now carried on with the ſame acrimony as be- 
fore. Tonnage and poundage was exacted by the 
king as a right belonging to the crown, and refuſed 
by the merchants as a tax that could only be granted 
by the people. The parliament was called to deter- 
mine the diſpute ; but inſtead of diſcuſſing. that ar- 
ment, they entered. upon diſputes Sar religion. 
The houſe was moſtly compoſed of puritans, and 
ſuch were for aboliſhing epiſcopacy, and perſecuting 
papiſts. They were Feed from Buckingham; but 
there was another favourite whom they dreaded {till 
more, Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, a great fa- 
vourer of the opinion of divine rig 75 and firml = 
attached to the rites of the church as then eſtabliſhed. 1 
They ſeemed willing to allow the king no favourite, 
and therefore louldly murmured againſt this biſhop. 
Their indignation, however, was, for a while, called 
off ta another object, which was conſidered as a new 
act of violence in the king. His cuſtomhouſe offi- 
cers had ſeized upon the goods of 6 or two. mer- 
chants, who . refuſed to pay te poundage. 
The Judges, in the former gn Jane ames . had ad- 
: = judged 
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judged this tax to belong to the crown without con- 
ſent of parliament; the former reign, therefore, had 
been the proper time for diſputing the king's right; 
but the commons had then not ſo much power, or 
ſuch a ſpirit of reſiſtance as now: they were now 
perfectly ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and were re- 
ſolved to fix the limits between the king and the 
people. They therefore boldly and warmly remon- 
ſtrated againſt the king's proceeding; and he, in re- 
turn, impriſoned four of the members, and diſſolved 
the parliament. Theſe were the cauſes which ſoon 
| —_ overturned the ftate, and laid the throne in 


CCC 

NX Monarcnicar ee erer, has ever been 
of looked upon as beſt, when wiſely adminiſtered, 

We are fo conſtituted by nature, that ſome are born 
to command, and others to obey. In a republic, 
how free ſoever, the people cannot govern them- 
ſelves, and the leaders muſt be tyrants over their 
own narrow Circle of ſubjects. In a monarchy the 
- governor is placed at a diſtance from the many, as 
he is but one; in a republic the tyrants are near, 
becauſe they are many: in the former the people are 
ſubject to oppreſſion from errors of will; in the lat- 
ter, they are haraſſed by the rigours of the law. In 
à monarchy the redreſs of grievances is ſpeedy; in a 
republic, dilatory and uncertain : in the one, puniſh- 
ments are few; in the other, ſevere and numerous, 
from the debility of the conſtitu tion. 

I be preſent parliament ſeemed not fo intent upon 

-abridging the king's power, as upon entirely aboliſh- 
ing it: they were Calviniſts, and it is the ſpirit of 
- Calviniſm to throw off the reſtraints of royalty. The 
Engliſb had lately ſeen: this happily effected in. wk 
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amples, ſeemed deſirous of Imitation. | 
You have ſeen the king and the Engliſh patlia- 
ment now almoſt prepared for an open rupture; ſtill, 
however, the commons kept within We bounds of 


humble remonſtrance, and, while they refuſed. > 


majeſty's demands, aſked pardon for their delay. 


They had till a reſpect for their monarch, which 
even their republican principles could not . 


efface; and, though they were willing to woun 

yet they feared to ſtrike an open blow. The Scotch 
ſoon ſet them an example of reſiſtance : they had, in 
that kingdom, Tong embraced the Calviniſtical doc- 


trines; and, though they ſtill had biſhops, theſe were 


reduced to poverty, and treated with contempt. 


James J attempted to exalt the biſhops, and to in- 


troduce the rites and the liturgy of the church of 


En them, but died in the midſt of his 
N 


Charles, therefore, was reſolved to 


den lete what his father had begun. This unne- 


Sry and ill- judged attempt alienated the affections 


of the Scotch _— The ſedition paſſed from 


city to city; the Calviniſts formed a league, as.if all 
the laws, divine and human, were infringed; while. 
the deſire, in the court party, of ſupporting their. 


commands, and, in the aal e, of nin their 
religion, ſoon excited, y, in Scotland, thoſe 


bo, ers which i in England were, as yet, ny: appre- 
In 

In ſuch a ſituation the king cht only repreſs the 

preſumption. of his Scotch ache by by the aſſiſtance 

lately diſſolved his 

parliament, and ſeemed no way diff — to call ano- 


| .'ther; he had cut off the ſources of every ſupply in 


caſes of emergency, and fondly hoped he could 

vern merely by the terror of royalty. His favourites 
helped to rm his errors; they were fond of ar- 
* n becauſe * ſhared its 1 
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the privy-council conſidered itſelf as abſolute; the 
ſtarchamber, as it wis called, ſeverely puniſhed al 
who denied the prerogative royal; the high commiſ. 
ſion court now turned from defending. the papiſt 


'againſt the puritans, whom they juſtly feared, a 
tinctured with the ſpirit of reſiſtance; the very 
judges alſo, being choſen by the court, were entirely 
devoted to the king: ſo that all conſpired to lift him 
above juſtice, and induced him to call thoſe parlia- 
ments no more, whoſe maxims of government” he 
Found diametrically oppoſite to his own. He was 
therefore reſolved to fix upon other methods of raiſin 
money; methods, indeed, which were practiſed by 
his predeceſſors, but at times when they had power 
to controul even juſtice, and force to compel their 
ſubjects to obey. Charles, in the midſt of a civil 
war in Scotland, and the diſcontents of his people at 
home, at a time when one half of his ſubjects were 
preaching ſedition, and the other half were learning 
to deſpiſe kings; without army, and without trea- 
ſures; reſolved to reign with arbitrary power. 
With the taxes which he levied without parlia- 
'ments in England, he undertook to bring about the 
reformation in Scotland ; and therefore began, as his 
parliament was now no more, to collect a tax upon 
the ſubject, called Ship-money. This is that famous 
tax which firſt rouſed a whole nation, after an un- 
ſettled. conſtitution of more than a thouſand years, Vit 
at length to fix and determine the bounds of their Ine} 
own freedom and the king's Jpn. wat; 


I To give a ſanction to the royal orders, this tax am 
was backed by the opinion of all the judges, who Wl 


voted it to be cuſtomary and legal. Their opinion WW the 
will, at once, ſerve to explain the nature of this tax, for 
and what they Judged concerning it. It runs thus: Ed 
Me every man by himſelf, and all of us together, have un 
taten into. ſerious conſideration the caſe and queſtim Wh ® 


concerning ſhip-money ; and it is our opinion, that * to! 
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02 all your * ub 0 this 4 cen, at their 
charge, to prov ia furniſh ſuch number ef ſhips, 
with men, Lanna, id | ammunition, and for ſuck 
it for the defence and 


lar | and ery 
erg, in r caſe of of 1: fuel: or edi niſs : "and we are 
alſo of opinion, that in ſuch caſe your ma fp . 


judge beth of tine danger, and when and h 
is to be: pn: Ms Foe ' avoided, HC. 

An own from the throne thus backed 5 the wh : 
nion of all the judges, it was thought, would be at 
once complied * but 174 king was deceived. | 
A private man of courage an t one ohn 
Hambden, ſtood forth as a champion for the D 
and refuſed to pay a tax not authorized by parliament. 
The ſum at which he was rated amounted to but 
twenty ſhillings, yet he refuſed to contribute even 
this, and brought his cauſe before the court of Ex- 
chequer. © Never was a greater cauſe argued in any 4 
court before,” | The judges, by their ſentence; were 
to determine whether the nation, and their poſterity, | 


| were to be ſubſect to arbitrary power, or to enjo 


freedom. The judges determined in favour of ſer- 
vitude; Hambden was caſt; and this only ſerved to 
inereaſe che dicontents of the people. 8 F 

The diſcontent and oppoſition the king "found : 
among his Englith ſubjects, one would have thought, 

might erg to repreſs his ardour for reformation in 
ter religion of Satan, Having'publiſhed an order 
ing the liturgy. in the principal church in 
Edinburg che people received it with clamours and 
imprecations: Ps court party blame] their obſtinacy,. | 
as the innovations were trifling ; but this was re- 
torted "againſt themſelves with ſtill greater force for 
| O 5 bbs 
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lahouring ſo earneſtly at the eſtabliſhment; of trifles; 
The. ſedition in that kingdom, which had hitherto 
been ſecret, was now kept concealed no Ng re 
bellion had, as it were, ſet up its ſtandard among 
chem. Yet ſtill the king could not reſolve. to defiſt 
from his deſign ;. and ſo prepoſſeſſed was he in favour. 
of royal right, that he thought the very name of a. 
Ling would influence them to return to duty. He 
was ſoon undeceived; the Scotch .Calviniſts, . whoſe 
principles were republican, entered into à covenant. 


$4 


to ſuppreſs the biſhops, and reſiſt the king's autho- 
rity. . This was judged an. open declaration of war, 


and Charles ſummoned the nobility. of England, who 
PL held lands of the crown, to furniſh a 
A. D. 1638. N a, | 
5 , proper number of forces to ſuppreſs 
them. To add to his ſupplies, he demanded a vo- 
luntary contribution from the clergy, and, by means 
of his queen, the catholics alſo were preſſed for their 
aſſiſtance. By theſe methods he found himſelf at the 
head of an undiſciplined and reluctant army, amount- 
ing to den e thouſand men, commanded by 
f more willing to negotiate than to fight. 
owever, his ſuperiority of numbers gave him a 
manifeſt advantage over the malecontents, who were 
not ſlow in marching to oppoſe him. Charles had 
inherited the peaceful diſpoſition of his father: he 
was unwilling to come. to extremities, although a 
blow then ſtruck with vigour might have prevented 
many of his ſucceeding misfortunes. Inſtead of 
fighting, he entered upon a treaty : a ſuſpenſion was 
concluded upon, and terms agreed to, that neither 
ſide intended to obſerve. This ſuſpenſion, and diſ- 
banding the armies, was a fatal ſtep to the king: 
the Scotch forces could be again muſtered at plea- 
ſure; the Engliſh troops, net without time, dith- 
culty, and expence. Of this the malecontents were 
ſenſihle, and the negotiations met with obſtructions, 
in proportion as they were confident of their. e 
; | 1 


8 


cena ufs 1 a” 


In ſhort, after much altercation, Pp Her treaties 
| ſigned and broken, bod en once wont: reſolved” 5 


na war. 
ae being gebe on, the king now took every 
method to raiſe money for maintaining it. Shjp-money 
was levied as before; ſome other arbitrary taxes were 
ended with great ſeverity; but one method of in- 


creaſing ſupplies reflects immortal honour upon thoſe? 


who 2 His counſellors and ſervants lent 


the kin ing whaerve ſums they could ſpare, and «diſs: 


treſſed their private fortunes to ſerve the ſtate. ' Laud, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the marquis of Ha- 
milton, contributed very large ſums; but particu- 
larly 3 1 earl of Strafford, gave 


his majeſty twenty thouſand pounds. Wentworth! 
was one of the great e that marked thoſe ce- 
lebrated times. Upon his firſt appearance in the ſtate, 


ke was foremoſt in oppoſition to the crown; but 
finding his confederates had mixed a ſpirit of enthu- 


ſiaſm with their regards for liberty, he left their ſide 
to take that of the king, which he fancied in greateſt 
danger. He was brave, wiſe, and loyal and fol- 


lowed the king from principle, 70 wi ichout A 
approving his conduct. 

Theſe were the reſources of the crown to prepare 
for a Scotch war; but they were ſtill inſufficient, 


and there was but one method more to furniſh 
larger ſupplies, namely, by calling a parliament. 6 
A D. 1640. ; 


ſpirit of the laſt had taught him to hate and to fear 
luch an” afſembly. His wants, however, at on : 


It was now eleven years ſince Charles 
had called any. The ungovernable 


induced him to conſtrain his indignation, and 


the advice of his council he called another, FL 
members of which were ſtill more turbulent than 
the former, as they now bad ſtill ſtronger reaſons 
for their diſcontent. The houſe of commons could 


OT Na to treat the Scotch, who were of the 
O 2 yo fame 


* 
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fame principles, and contended. for the ſame caitſe, 
as their enemies. They looked upon them as friends 
and brothers, who only roſe to teach them to defend 
their 72 The king could pr no other 
fruits, ther From this 2 y, but murmur- 
ings and complaints; e every method he had'taken to 
ſupply himſelf with money was declared an abuſe : 


tonnage and poundage, ſhip- money, the ſale of mo- 


nopolies, the billeting ſoldiers upon the citizens, 
were all voted ſtretches to arbitrary power. The 


ſtarchamber gave particular offence, and, inſtead of 


ſubſidies, the houſe preſented the king with nothing 


but grievances. Charles once more diſſolved this 
5 4 and thus aggravated the diſcontents of 
E. , 
He had now-malle enemies of the Soveth nation, 
* of the commons of England; it remained to of- 
fend the city of London. Upon their refuſing to 


lend him a ſum of money to carry on the war, he ſued 


them in the ſtarchamber for ſome lands in Ireland, 
and made them pay a conſiderable fine. He conti- 
nued to exact all the taxes againſt which the parlia- 


ment had ſo frequently remonſtrated: Even had he 


been deſpotic, ſuch a conduct would have ſhook him 
on the throne; but, limited as he Was, it ſerved to 


complete his overthrow. He could expect little aſ- 


ſiſtance from England; and the Se ſenſible of 


their own power in that part of his dominions, led 


an army of twenty thouſand men as far as. Newcaſtle 


upon T'yne, in order to ſeize upon, or to dethrone | 
| Nov. him. Having thus prepared his misfortunes,” | 


3* he found himſelf a in obliged : to call that 
parliament which completed his ruin. 


Inſtead of granting money, this new parliament, 
as all the reſt had done, began by demanding to have 
their grievances redrefſed » they defired an abolition 
of the ſtarchamber, exclaimed againſt arbitrary 


| banned and — 9 and, in fine, 
demanded, 


7 5 CHARLES. e 


PP Os a . dan gg e . 
e 2 years. s was now. bli 
. demands from neceſſity, which als 
3 nning * his reign he might have beſtowed as a 
N He expected to regain his authority by com- 
plying, but he was 3 nothing could b | 
the commons but the total abolition of his power 
He expected that his Engliſh ſubjects would repreſs 
- the inſolence of thoſe of Scotland, but had the mor- 
tification to find the houſe of commons approve their 
conduct, and repay their irruption with a reward of 
three hundred thouſand pounds. He hoped to re- 
preſs the puritanical party in England, but found, 
to his . almoſt the whole houſe of commons 
of that perſuaſion: He loved the earl of Strafford 
with tenderneſs, and eſteemed his wiſdom; and the 
houſe of commons, conſcious of his regards, accuſed 
the earl of high treaſon. When we e innova- 
tion, we ſeldom know how far our f ſchemes will ex- 
tend at laſt, This parliament began with redreſſin 
| grievancesz they proceeded to reform the ca 
e in _ N. ent the conſtitution 
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LETTER XII. 


| I%: treating af 4 ſubject. in hich. almoſt every 
liſhman is partial, it is no eaſy matter Þ 
ing into their errors: but I have laboured 
—_ view this part-of our hiſtory without receiving any 
bias from party; and our conſtitution is now ſuffi- 
ciently'eſtablithed, whatever we may think of this 
|  monarch's equity, or his ſubjects reſolution. Our 
| laws, at preſent, differ both from what Charles en- 
* » deavoured to maintain, and what his parliaments pre- 
- tended to enact: we now are all agreed, that unli- 
mited power arrogated on one ſide, and tumultuous | 
en introduced on the _ are e both intolerable, 
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. yet, of the two, perhaps deſpotiſm is ſuperior. In 
à republic, the number of tyrants are uncontroulable, 
: for they can ſupport each other in oppreſſion; in a 
2 - monarchy, there is one object, who, if he offends, 
| is eaſily puniſhable, becauſe he is but one. The 
oppreſſions of a monarch are generally exerted only 
in the narrow ſphere round him: the oppreſſions of 
the governors of a republic, thought not ſo flagrart, 
are more univerſal : the. monarch is apt to commit 
great enormities, but they ſeldom reach the multi. 
tude at humble diſtance from the. throne; the repub- 
lican deſpot oppreſſes the multitude that lies within 
the circle of his influence, for he knows them: the 
maeoonarch terrifies me with great evils, which I may 
never feel; the deſpot actually loads me with ſub- 
: miſſions, which I am conſtantly obliged to ſuſtain ; 
and, in my opinion, it is much better to be in dan- 
ger of having my head chopped off with an axe once 
in my life, than to have my leg galled with a conti- 
/ ² ˙i-- mͥͤm̃ ſꝛ̃ ²⅛œ ̃ è ic ß 
Whatever were the reaſonings of the king upon 
this ſubject, it is certain his actions were intended en 
for the benefit of his ſubjects; but he continued to lor 


rule them upon the maxims of former princes, at a ba 
time when the principles of the ſubjects were totally in 
changed. The houſe of commons ſeemed now to | xt 
have thrown off all ſubordinatian ; they not only ar- Wt 
raigned and attainted almoſt all the king's miniſters, r. 
particularly Laud, Strafford, Finch, and Winde- P. 
banck, but paſſed an act to make that parliament WW bu 


The king complied with every meaſure, yet all his 3 


compliance only ſerved to increaſe their demands. of 
Ihe earl of Strafford firſt fell a victim to their popu- ev 
lar fury: the commons exhibited an accuſation of yo 
_ twenty-eight articles againſt him; the ſubſtance of WW I 


wich was, That he bad attempted to extend the WF ce 
ing's authority at home, and had been guilty of ſe- ſe 


verel 
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| With all the preſe 
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'veral-exations'in Ireland. Theſe reedvidthe s 
of high treaſon, and the people without demanded , 


juſtice. The managers for the houſe of commons 
pleaded with vehemence againſt him at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, who were his judges: they inſiſted, 


that, though each article ſeparately'did not amount 
to 2 proof, yet the whole taken together carried con- 
viction. This is a method of arguing frequently _ 
uſed in the Engl iſh courts of juſtice, even to this 


day; and, . none can be more erroneous: for 
almoſt eve ſhood may thus be defended by a 
multiplicity © of weak — In this tumult of ag- 
gravation and clamour, the earl himſelf, whoſe parts 
and wiſdom had long been reſpected and acknou- 


leged, ſtood unmoved. He defended his innocence | 


e of mind, judgment, and tem- 
per, that could be expected from i innocence and abi- 
ity. * His little children were placed near him, as he 


was thus defending his own cauſe, and that of his 


maſter: after he had, in a long and eloquent ſpeech, 


delivered extempore, ' confuted the accuſation - of his 


enemies, he thus drew to a concluſion : But, ny 


-lords," I have troubled yo too long; longer than 1 ſhould 


have dont, but 


r the ſake of tho oe dear pledges' a ſaint 
in heaven has h 


oft 2 4 this he pauſed, dropped 


a tear, looked upon his children, and then proceeded ; 


l bat I for 2 for myſelf, is a trifle ; that my indif- 
rretions ſhou 


Pardon my infirmity.--- 


bee, for myſelf, 


even jo, with the utmoſt tranquillity, I/ 
your judgment, ' Whether that judgment be life or 0 
TE DEUN LAUDAMUs.- His — and jnn6- 


cence ſeemed to influence his s judges : the king him- 


elk went to the houſe 8 y and ſpoke in his de- 


\ > 


reach n paſteri Arn me to the heart. 
ug I ſhould have atlded, 
but am not able; t 2 ht it paſte notu, my. 
long been taught, that the 


_ affliftions of wo 4 7 are rr ore that eternal poke 
of glory» ich x 09k the rp Fay 


nur 2 55 
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fence; but the ct af & 

1 70 nothing: but his blood would. give them ſatisfaction. 
He was condemned by both 
remained but for the ki 


conſequence; the limits of royalty were long ſince 


mind, not knowing how. to behave, he received a 
ing that his life might be made the ſacrifice of a 
mutual r between the king and the people; 


adding, 
injury. This noble inſtance of generoſity was but 


| jects ſoon after to ſpill Mad that was ill more pre- 


in reality calculated to abaſe the ki were, not- 
tion and obedience; they were conſtantly complain- 


- the very time that they were themſelves. labouring its 


as ever it had been in the reigns of the moſt fortu- 
nate and formidable monarchs ; in the oppoſite. party. 


and changing the Steel the church into that 


.-PEC wth 1 Pr” 


oth houſes, and nothing now 
ing to give his, conſent to the 
bill of attainder, But his conſent ſeemed: of little 


broken down, and. imminent. dangers might attend 
his refuſal. While he continued in os of 


letter from the unfortunate nobleman himſelf, defir- 


at to a willing mind there could be no 


ill repaid; the king was perſuaded to give his con- 


ſent; he ſigned the fatal bill; Strafford 
Der be d, and this taught his ſub- 


cious, 
The whole kingdom now " ſacred! to be ina for- 
ment: all the petitions of parliament, which were 


withſtanding, drawn up with the moſt ſeeming affec - 
ing in each of theſe of their fears for che church, at 
overthrow. Faction ran higb. In the king's party 


there was an ill projected and — conducted de- 
ſign of keeping the prerogative as much untouched 


a fixed reſolution of turning the ſtate, into a republic, 


of e 
— of theſe e 8 of (vo 
nue fancied they found a convenient opportunity of 


ing off the Engliſh yoke. Religion and liberty 
be ne 5 en wy 
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was the ſtate of Ireland then, and ſuch was Engl 
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ſo now. Thee papiſts wok a reſolüddon, ele 


we find many horrid examples in hiſtory.” They at- 
tempted to cut off all the proteſtants in that king 
dom at one blow. Not * chan forty thouſand per̃- 

ſons fell a ſacriſice upon this occaſion. © In ſuch a 


number of murders, eruelty put on a thouſand” dif- 


ferent ſhapes ; rapes, burnings; and tortures, were 
practiſed in every part of that miſerable iſland; and 
all the proteſtants periſhed who had not the good for- 
tune to make early proviſion for their ſafety. Such 


ſnortly to be. The parliament took this opportu- 0 
nity to blacken the king, as if he had given fahRion 


to the papiſts, and encouraged' their. barbarous- * 


ſign: he vindicated himſelf with a zeal that nothiny 
erice could inſpire; and tried every method 
of aſſiſting his proteſtant fubjects of Ireland. He 


even demanded ſuecours from the parliament of 8cot- 
land to relieve the Iriſh ptoteſtants but they re. 


mitted him to the parliament of England, as Ireland 


lay more immediately under their protection. The 


Engliſh houſe of commons ſent, but feeble ſuccours 
to a people they pretended to deplore, and gave it as 


A e that F e N N ans Ken ie enk 3h 


ger. 
The Dale now proceeded bs hit ey Jong 


F Wel at, to eſtabliſn a republic, and de | 
| rites of the church of England. They ſignified to. 
| the king, that it was fit to hays a privy council only 


of their appointing. Three members of the houſe 


of commons preſented” this requeſt on their knees. 
The king was pleaſed” to grant all. Oliver Crom 


well, who was then in the houſe of commons, was 0 
heard to declare, that, if this requeſt was rejected, 


| he would fell his eſtate, which was then but wind, 1 
and retire out of the kingdom. ty 


„Hie it 3 probable, both fed were: aftiared 
. iple than ambition. The biſhops 
N 
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| had hitherto adhered cloſely to the king; they we 
mat only expelled the houſe of lords, but, upon re- 
. monſtrating againſt this unconſtitutional meaſure, 


Were acguſed by the houſe of commons of high trea- 
rit of epidemic rage was not confined to both houſes 
of parliament alone; the populace daily. ſurrounded 
the place of | ſitting, and, with tumultuous cr ies, de- 
manded juſtice. The apprentices, the common. 
council, and the citizens of London, were foremoſt 
in this ſtruggle for liberty, as they thought it. | How- 
ever, their principles were ſincere ; for the motiyes 
of a mob, though often wrong, are always honeſt, 
In this conteſt, the preſbyterians and cardinal Riche- 
lieu of France were ever intriguing : both deſired a 
civil war, the one willng to depreſs the great, the 
other to humble the kingdom. . 
In this decline of the royal authority, the king 
was perſuaded to take anofher ſtep that was fatal to 
his intereſts. By the advice of lord Digby, one of 
his miniſters, he went himſelf to the houſe of com- 
mons, and accuſed five of its members of high trea- 
| ſon. Theſe were the leading members of the houſe, 
Whom he thus ventured to call in queſtion; namely, 
lord Kimbolton, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſlerig, 
Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Strode. He fat, 
for ſome time, in the ſpeaker's chair, to ſee if the ac- 


cuſed were preſent; but they had eſcaped a few mi- 


nutes before his entry, and the houſe: of commons 
was reſolyed to ſupport the cauſe. Diſappointed, per- 
plexed, unknown whom to _ on, the king went 
next to the common-council- of the city, and made 
his complaint to them : the common- council only 
_ anſwered by aggravating. his former miſconduct. 
From thence he went to Windſor, where, reflecting 
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— upon the raſhneſs of his former proceeding, he wrote 
to the parliament, informing. them, that he deſifted 
from his proceedings againſt. the accuſed, members, and 
gn 0 JJ ͤ 
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ſtrength and popularity, and -publi 
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ful of their privileges: as of his life or of bis 
is violence (as ee Panger. had 


firſt rendered him hateful: to His c en wen and his 


ſubmiſſion now contempti ble... 


The commons had already Appel me king 6f 


almoſt all his 3 9 — power of appointing 


governors, generals, and armies, ſtill re- 
mained : they therefore pr — it 


to petition; that 
the Tower might be — into their hands; that Hull, 
Portſmouth, and the fleet, ſhould be commanded by - 
perſons of their chooſing. Theſe requeſts were at 
firſt conteſted, and then complied with. At laſt the 
commons ' deſired: to have a militia raiſed, and go- 

verned by ſuch officers and commanders as they ſhould 
nominate,” under pretext of ſecuring them from the 


Iriſh papiſts, whom they affected to be in dread of. 
This was depriving the king of even the ſhadow of 


his former power; but they had gone too far now 


| to recede, and feared leaving him any power, as 
knowing themſelves the firſt objects on which its 
_ vengeance might be exerciſed. He was willing to 


grant the raiſing a militia, but inſiſted upon appoint- 
ing his commanders. - The parliament deſired to 
command it for an appointed time; but the king,, at 


| laſt provoked to reſentment, eried, that they ſhould 


not command it, ub not for an hour. 'This:'peremp= + 
tory refuſal broke off all further treaty, and now both: 
hides were reſolved to have recourſe to arms. 
Charles retired to Vork, and the queen went over 
to Holland, to raiſe money upon the crown jewels, 
and provide ammunition and forces. The parliament. 
in the mean time were not idle; Ae their 
Fo propoſals for 
3 in money or plate for the, defence of che 
kingdom. But though each ſide wiknprepared for 


war, yet they took every precaution td lay the my i 
| TON of n eee | 


* ing 


Hs each other 


hey would — and they, 2 bum, offered 
4 | bs ro 


commands : their import was, that the Pprivy:coun. 
cil, the principal officers of ſtate, the governors of 
the king's children, forts, caſtles, fleet, armies, 
| ſhould be all appointed or governed by-parliament ; 
that papiſts 55 puniſhed by their authority; 
that the church and litu 
their diſcretion; and that 


members as had been. 


diſplaced for former offences ſhould be reſtored. 


Theſe propoſals, which, if they bad been aecepted, 
would have moulded the into an ariſto- 


cratical form, were, happily for poſterity, rejected: 


and the a his parliament continued to r 
en 
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LETTER XIII. 


1* this detail of public ee you : are not to 
expect any great ſtrokes either in politics or 
war; each party was too ſincere to give much atten- 
tion to any thing but the dictates of paſſion, enthu- 


ſiaſm, or zeal. The parliament was convinced that 


it drew the fword in defence ef liberty, and the king 


' was equally ſtedfaſt in believing that he had the au- | 


thority of heaven for oppoſing -their pretenſions: 
they therefore took the field with little conduct, and 
courage alone in the 1 inn decided the for- 


55 5 tune of the day. l a 
e n abe its eee eee . 


* Sir John Hetham, a ſitting member of the 
bouſe of chmnons, governor of Hull. In this town 
there was 4 large magazine of arms, ammunition, 


er e "The ings ſenſible of the 3 


ih are reforned ut . 


= civil e e erer parry were as, 
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| ſtandard at Nottingham. 
3 medio —— to bis perſon. and gow 


| fea tht protefhme rl 


oled to live amd die. © Tha Vows — and the 
rigius my ſubjedts, ſhall ever be the meaſure of my 


appearance of reſpect to his r eon 8 


| knees refuled to-admit him. Bae de) cer 


in the Wimme n 
Y £41 þ 


27 ar gar 33 


— 3:0 3 omar peep 1 
- The - people in general 


rernment; the laws promulgated by parliament, 
i the great ſeal, were obſerved. 
with due obedience ;;: and the royal: ſtandard s þ 


|  ſearce followed by any, except a few militia. At 


length, however, with ken ſuecours furniſhed by the 
queen, and the preſent of the univerſity of Oxford 
and his clergy, he raiſed an army of about fourteen. 
eugene: -commanded by prince Rupert, a man 
wary ſome been 


ous, commanded by the earl of Eſſex, 15 


All OO wner 


who fought f — \ principle, and who only wiſhed to 
_ the king to reaſon. 


When the. Kin advanced from Not 
army, ä a ſpeech iſe; OO 
the ſoldiers, tat e. Kale Gad, and 48 1 

and pratection, that T wall ever da- 
ere that religion am re. 


government ; and, if heaven proſper- this little 


* for. their. . s natives I promiſe to rule by 


t 4 


* 


£ 
VER 


Manif P. 
dere through the whole kingdom, andthe prope. 


OY 
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parliaments alone, and — —— r 
chandined by mn; . 1 hope for the 


2 of alt e men, and a conf the pro- 


o 


: dis head. quarters at Worceſter, and await the king; 


ſome time after, ſeemed to confirm the king's 

© aiority. - The queen had brought him ſoldiers from 
; Holland, with ammunition: and arms, and -tmme- 
diately departed" in order to furniſh more: yet till 
the parliament was not diſcouraged; their demands 
ſeemed to increaſe in proportion to their loſſes; and 
as they were defeated in the field, they grew more 
_ - haughty in —.—— They condemned for high 
_ treaſon ſuch gove of towns as gave up their for- 
treſſes to the king; while he, on the contrary, of- 
fered new terms of peace upon every advantage. 
But thought his defire to ſpare: his fubjects was laud- 
able, as a man, Av his long negotiations were faulty, 
as a warrior, and he 3 that time in altercation 


and propoſal, which ſhould have been employed in 


vigorous exertions in the field. Upon the whole, 
his firſt campaign ſeemed to promiſe him ſucceſs; his 
| 22 were moſtly victorious, and his army far 

uperior to the 8 in point of diſcipline. On the 


{ide of the parliament, the great Hambden was ſlain 


in the battle « of Chaldgrave field; and on the other 

hand on the king's part, the galant lord Faulkland 
was killed at the battle of Newbury. Theſe were 
the two greateſt, braveſt, and wiſeſt men of their 
time, who thus fell, as is, by the kindneſs of Provi- 
dence, to prevent their ſeeing the miſeries and the 
Daughter in wah chair e was ma ata in- 


rolved. 


| - where, in a few days, a ſkirmiſh enſued in favour of 
_ the- ropaliſts: and the battle of 


auruwp nt bonthgrbEgRt BESES.. 


e ee eee 


bad withſtood the king, while he ſaw him 
ill uſe of his power; but when he perceived the de- 
ſign of the parliament to change religion, he changed 
n ſtedfaſtly attache 
From the beginning af the civil war, his natural 
cheerfulneſs and vivacity grew clouded, and he be- 
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W perſon een 1 
money, and withſtood the power of ts 


"Dive 42 
bis inflexible integrity gained e = 
his enemies ; dad his humanity and benevolenee, the Fo 


affection of all that knew him more i 
But Faulkland was — reater character than 
vere principles all the 

politeneſs and elegance then known in Europe. He 


* 
an 


himſelf to the crown. 


came ſad; pale, and igent of his perſon. The 
morning of the — yr ſeen he deſired to die, 


and he profeſſed that the miſeries of his country. had 


already almoſt broken his heart. He added, that he 
was weary" of, the times, and ſhould leave them be- 
fore night. He was ſhot with a mulket in-tho-belly, | 


and his body was the next morning found among a 
, heap of ſlain. His writ tings, , his juſtice, and his-cou- 


rage, deſerved ſuch a deat of glory; and they found 
— 1 happineſs in death, it muſt be in ſuch 


nd, falling in ne 
N battle ſerved only to weaken the royal 


and to unite the parliament more ſtrongly tog 
the king and his followers were held together _— by 5 
ſecular motives; the parliament ling been actu- 
. ated by one {till ſtronger, that of religion: this had 2 
hitherto been the ſecret ſpring of all their commo- 
tions, and now they fairly threw by the maſk, united MM 
is fuer Seotiand, and ligned the 
5 folemn league and covenant, which eſtabliſhed puri- ; 
taniſm, and * the foundation of a new r 961. of 


themſelves to the 


The king, to oppoſe the deſigns of the Weltthinſter 


oorkament, called one at Qxtor whene. 
Ons en a en, N 1114 
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—— — wow time. 2 — this partial parlia- 
ment he received ſome ſupplies ; after which it was 
proragued,! and never aſter convened. The war 
went ow with its uſual fury, and ſkirmiſhes on both: 

ſides were f ang ſerved to deſolate the 
kingdom without dec victory | Each county 
Joined that ſide to which it was addicted from —_— 
of conviction, intereſt, cr fear; while ſome obſerved 
a perfect neutrality... Several frequently petitioned 
for peace; the wi and che good. were moſt earneſt 
in this cry ; but what particularly deſerved remark 
was, the attempt of the women. of London, Who, 
to the number of two or three thouſand, went in a 
body to the houſe of commons, earneſtly demanding 
a peace: Give ur 2 traitors, faid they, that are 
again þ ei vo that we may tear them in 
tieren. The guards alm ſome difficulty in quelling 
this infurreRtion; and one or duo Wumen loſt their 


dives | in the fray.” - 
proving: to elde all 


It is both tedious anda 2 
| the combats, the battles, the ſkirmiſhes, that every 
day paſſed on either ſide; what towns were beſieged 
and taken, how many killed in fight, or what num- 
bers died by the hands of the executioner-: every 
Civil war preſents the fame picture to the imagina- 
tion; and this was aggravated with all the miſeries 
of rage, reſentment, and deſpair. All were from 
principle earneſtly employed in "deſtroying the conſti- 


» en, There Were ſew ef Mole keflaed under- 


ſtandings, Who, diſengaged from the prejudices of 
| party; improved the univerſal prejudice of the time 
to acquire dominion for themſelves; all were ſeri- 
ouſly, earneſtly, and blindly engaged in the favourite 
_ purſuit. Prog rape of the times was m__ but 
regular. 394 14 

Among che number who oſt ſeverely: felt the in⸗ 
| 2 of the W OT 

au 


* 


tk ena nE 


Land, archbiſhop of Canterbury. „ 5 
priſoned in the Tower at the time 8 | 
of the biſhops were ſent there for remoniſtrating 
the; lords 3 —— 
When he was brought to the bar, in order to make 
his defenne, he ſpoke ſeveral hours with eee ; 
which is the reſult of innocence and i The 
— ca were willing to aequit bim; but 
eomm e en me, death, and 
When: brought an the ſcaffold; this rn eiae, 
without any apparent terror made the people a long 
ſpeech. He told them, „That he had examined his 
heart, and thanked God that he found no fins there 
„which deſerved the death he was going to ſuffer. 
4 Therking had been traduced by. ſome, as labouring- | 
to ini A pery. 2 but chat he believed him as 
ſound a proteſtant as any man in the kingdom: 
25 8 eee | e eee the _ 8 


A 


in * ge the 
civil fury. He was learned, 3 3 
humble in —— depoitment, but attached to 
triſling cetemoni« and ready to daſe his life rather 2 
den eine Wem un. rang 1768; Mer Mee 4} 2.936 
The kturpy: vas, by a public act, abolifhedithe- 
Ane died, as if he had been the. I. 
3 1 . eg | 
completely pr ian, to. the/preatifatif- 
faction of the Scots, and numbers of — f. 
London. An ordinance was eſta by which 


there ſhoul a every endl 
oat Fa | A. faſt, 


N micht pray in public, exhorting his audience, and — 
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a faſt, and the money which was thus ſpared to the 
family, was to be paid in ſupport of the common 
cauſe. Thus ſtrengthened, the parliament ſeemed 
capable of — on 'their deſigns in an arbitrary 
manner; they had the Scots to aſſiſt them; they 
rofeſſed only one religion, and were united by the 
"hin: of mutual danger. However, from the mo- 
ment they came all to be ranked under the denomi- 
nation of preſbyterians, they again began to ſeparate 
into new parties, as i if diviſions were I ;ceſlary to the 
exiſtence of this parliament: one part of the hou 
were preſbyterians, ſtrictly ſo — the other in- 
dependents, a new. ſect that had lately been intro- 
duced, and gained ground ſurpriſingly. The differ- 
ence between theſe two ſects would hard be worth 
_ mentioning, did not their religious opinions influ- 
-ence their political conduct. The church of Eng- 
land, which was now totally aboliſhed, had appointed 
. biſhops and a book of common prayer; the preſby- 
terians exclaimed againſt both; they were for having 
the church governed by clergymen' elected by the 
people. The Independents: went ſtill ' farther, and 
excluded all clergy: chey maintained that every man 


1 


plain the ſcriptures: but their chief difference lay 
— no ſubordination. in ſecular. * 
ments, and attempting to maintain an ideal equality, 
in which. they juſtly obſerved that every man was 
born. Were — h a plan of government practicable, 
it would no doubt be the moſt happy: —— 
and powerful muſt ever govern over 
debility; and the bad ſueceſs 3 ſoon 
after carried into execution, ſnewed how ill adapted 
they were to human infirmity. Poſſeſſed, however, 
with a high opinion of their {peculative- ſcheme, 
they —— with that moroſe and ſullen Fa 
Ys which i is ever the. reſult of narrow manners qr 
ug 3 | mM | 


<Q 0-4 [CHARLES a ny 
preſbyterians = den in"their 
eforts to deprek king. 
Charles, now perceiving the e of "oY 


| land and Scotland united againſt him, and fearing to 
fall under their united efforts, thought proper to make 
a truce with the papiſts of Ireland, in order .o bring 


over the Engliſh troops who ſerved in that kingdom. 


By this means he not only had many of the Engliſh 
troops that ſerved there, but alſo ſeveral of the native 


Iriſh, who came to increaſe his army. It was then 
the parliament complained with truth of his employ- 
ing papiſts in his ſervice, and ſtil farther extended 
their reproach, by ſaying; that he encouraged them to 
i OE ee ch owever, only ſerved to pro- 
cure the hatred: of his: > ſub without tren 
his army. They were — routed 4 I 
by Fairfax, one of the generals of the 45. 
parliament army, and ſlaughtered without mercy after 
ſubmiſſion. It was ſaid, that ſeveral Iriſh women 
were found among the ſlain, who with long — 4 
did conſiderable execution; but the animoſity of 
_ Engliſh againſt thoſe wretches, at that. aneh might 
baus given riſe. to the ag 

Ore: misfortune no ſeemed to Glow ee 
eee prince Rupert, who had long ſuſtained the 
honour of the royal arme, was defeated” at York, and 
his army diſperſed, by Fairfax. Charles had retired 
to Oxford; his preſent danger excited his frier: ds to 
new e he levied new forces, and had ſome 
Might ſucceſs, - But this appearance of good fortune 


did not continue. His army was turbulent and ſe- 


ditious: that of the parliament every day improved 
in diſcipline, and obeyed from principle. Among 


other inſtances of this nature was that act called the : | 
y which it was refolved, that 


8 

no member of the houſe of commons ſhould have a 
— in he amy, The reaſons aſſigned for 
£3 ag regs Jones” It was - 


4 


done 


* 
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done to prevent the parliament's wiſhing for the 


continuance of the war, in order to enjoy a con- 


were therefore changed : the earls ob Eilex, 
and Mancheſter, gave up their commiſſions; and 
Lidel the arm SEAT ones wel, new mo- 
e army without any oppotition. 
It was the general 9 that this now alteration 
would enfeeble- the parliament army: but the event 
proved otherwiſe; they were, after this, every where 
victorious. Both armies met near Naſeby. The 
king, who commanded the main body of his own. 
troops, .ſhewed himſelf upon this oceaſion a cou- 
rageous A- eneouraging bis ſoldiers where 
Pee and rallying chem in perſon when 
broken. enemy, however, was victorious; 
wherever 'Croarnell fought. he brought conqueſt and 
terror, and the defeat of the royal army was princi- 
pally” _ owing | to bim. his fatal blow the kir 
never aſter recower. All his infantry were ſo 
- feattered, that che enemy took as many 8 as 
they pleaſed ; his baggage, and the cabinet in which 
j DN moſt ſecret papers were contained, fell into the 
hands of his purſuers; and yet, after all, there were 
em nary ſue TUNIS men ſlain n ye _ I 
tt 
3 05 eee, this bs + thar' Cromwell 7s coung 
ius waer, to appear. He had hi 
on * — nt ſpeaker in the houſe of commons, 
d the leader of -2 regiment in the army; but he 
nom diſcovered talents greater than his employments, 
and his preſent ſueceſs opened to bim the proſpects 
of ambition which he never after loſt ſight of. 
_ Hiſtorians ſeldom diſtinguiſh properly in the chariges 
to be found in the fame character. It is probable 
Cromwell began to act in the ſtate with principles 
of conviction and ſincerityʒ but, new occurrences 
axiſing, his ſoul ends Proof to che allurements of 


fortune; 3 


nnr r.. * 


ie dennen ire —— ane Had he? 
- wpeen on the —.— tide, he might have diſplayed 
Is WW. furpriſing«inſtances'of) conſtancy and integrity; but, 
b. happening to be victorious,” he became a 7224 
d uſurper, and bathed his country with royal 7 

— Cromwell was poſſeſſed of 1 porn 

| — ride. This, is juſt er 

n wi deſcribes for a 


it. . was ns originally the ſon of à private gentleman of a: 
re une, who had ſome years before at. 
ie tempted leaving the kingdom upon à principle of re- 
n ligion, but was prevefted by the king. This re- 
- ligious deportment Cromwell ever 'inviolably- pre 
te ſerved: it ſecured him an aſcendancy in the houſe of 
n commons, where the majority were enthuſiaſts; = - 
$3 gained him the affections of Fairfax the general, who 
d WW was: courageous, ignorant, and ſiticitez it acquired 
1 him the love of the army, where his preſence was: 
5 | coveted: and he alone was permitted to unite thet 
military and civil employments in his perſon; for hee 
a had a cat in che houſe While he was ä colonel in he 
Feld. But be was ſtill reſolved further to ſtrengthen 
de his intereſts by attaching the independents privately: | 
red his ſide; they increaſed in numbers and power by 
of n. Speer nm ec 
= rſevering friends. ES . 
de "The battle of Naſeby ſeemed fe 5e the inveſt 
n of: the king; and Fairfax and Cromwell availed 
87 themſelves ＋ the circumſtances that offered. Every 
e city that they appeared before capitulated. | 
„Hung prince of Wales, afterward! Charles IT, par- 
ts ticipated in the' mere of his father, 'and Helke 97 | 
f. W the iſland of Scilly. drew the'ſhattered- 
*S remains of his army * 8 and once more de- 
le manded peace; * not obtain ĩt in the 
* PORE ſtate of his affairs, it was not likely that 
he could now ſueceed in his deſires after a defeat. The 
5 houle of commotivinfulted his türe His let- 
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ters to the queen were publiſhed, with thoſe illnatured 
remarks and railleries which none but the vicious are 


capable of making. To be at once merry and mali 
cious is the ſign of a corrupt heart and underſtanding, 


The king, aſter having taken every meaſure that 


he thought could procure peace, without effect, now 
ſawy himſelf ſhut up in Oxford, a place almoſt with- 
out any fortifications, and every day in danger of 


falling into the power of a fierce and exaſperated 
xrty. In ſuch a ſituation he therefore was obliged 
looks the leaſt of two evils, and to deliver himſelf- 
up to the Scots army, rather than the Engliſh, as he 
expected to find leſs animoſity in the former. The 
Scots officers had made him ſome general promiſes, 
grounded, probably upon the hopes of his compliance 


part 
to 


C 


with every requeſt they ſhould make. He ſent them 


word of his intention to come to their army; and 


they promiſed to receive bim, and provide for hig 


ſafety, - Upon this-precarious aſſurance, the king left - 
Oxford; and, travelling through by-ways and obſcure ' 

places, arrived at the Scots army in nine days. From 
| Jun 20, 1646. dat moment he ceaſed to be free. 
Jan. 30 724% The Scots began to negotiate with 


* 
1 
4 


the Engliſh army, carried their royal priſoner about 
from one place to another, and, at-length, upon con- 


ſideration of being paid the arrears due for their 
ſervice in England, which amounted to two hundred 


_ © thouſand pounds, they delivered up their king, and 
returned home laden with the reproaches of all good 
men, and the internal conviction of their own baſe- 


neſs. From this period to the uſurꝑation of Crom- 


well, the conſtitution was convulſed with all the 


diſtractions of rag and party. When the kingly 
power was aboli 

the authority; but they were ſoon to lay it down in 
turn, and ſubmit to a military democracy; a new 


frm of government, which, like all other democra- 


cles, Was turbulent, feeble, and bloody. __ — 4 TER - 
ee 


— 


ed, the parliament then took up 


__ 
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enemy 40 fear ear, except. thoſe very troops which had 
fought their battles. with ſucceſs. You have already 
been informed, that this army, by s pole Broke whe 
Cromwell, was rendered independent of the 

t,- and all its generals diſabled from * 1 
there. The commons therefore were now willing to 
get rid of it as ſoon as poſſible, well knowing, that 
if the army continued, inſtead. of receiving laws, it 
wor e preſume to dictate; they therefore paſſed. a 


vote, by which i was ordained, that a part of it 


ſhould be ui 


and another part of it ſent over 


to Ireland. It may eaſily be imagined that Crom- 
well would not Tat er this. Now was the criſis of 


his, greatneſs, and he ſeized the opportunity: he, 
f.exmed a council of officers, and another of common 
ſaldiers, called agitators, , who were appointed to in- 
quire into the. grieyances of the army, and lay them 
before the parliament. The very ſame conduct 
which had formerly paſſed. between the parliament 
and king, was now put in practice between the army ; 
and parliament... As the commons granted every re- 
queſt, the army roſe in their demands: thoſe accuſed . | 
the army of mutiny and. ſedition, and theſe retorted 


the accuſation, by alleging. a manifeſt n in the, | 


parliament to rule alone. . 
Ide king had been confined. „ he came 1 "Th 
the power of the E ngliſh, at H olmby caſtle: the | 


| army Were reſolved to 9 poſſeſſed of bis perſon, and 


ſent. one Joyce, a cornet, who from a taylor was be- 
come, an officer, to take the king b N by fores, and Fan bring, . 
a priſoner to ee ommiſſion he 

1 9 executed 


wh” 


„ . 


- plained of this ihſolencei the 
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executed with intrepidity and diſpatch. ' Tt was in 


vain that the commons, now. without „ com- 
inftdad o of being 

ayed by their menaces, march toward London, 
now, in turn, preſcribed laws to cheir empleyers, 
Cromwell, willing to give all his injuſtice the ap- 
rance of rectitude, 'cavſed eleven menibers of the 
of commons to be aceuſed. Theſe were the 


"the ebenes dun, wilt to 


= area rate, they” writ be the e 5 


de Pee nence 


ns what the * dude 20 yes therefore of 
ng pleaſed'at*this. condeſceniſion; the commander 
cans their aceuſation into à general complaint, and 
tried every method to provole à quarreh, Which the 


other endeavoured to evade. oP is citizens of Lon- 


don, at le opened their eyes: they now ſaw the 
Eonar ey deſtroyed they ſaw an op- 


ve parliament nom ſubj Ected to a more oppreſ- 
army; they perceived” their: religion aboliſhed, 


13. 341 


worſt of ſlavery." - 


In this" exigence” ties comthienttinind aſſembled 
the militia of the city, the works were manned, and 
a manifeſto publiſhed,” aggravating the hoſtile inten- 
tions of the army. The houfe' of commons was not 
bo! divided'than' che - ſtate: one part was for encou- 
| g the citizens to proceed, while the reſt, with 
ae two ſpeakers at their head, was for the army. 


The ſlighteſt diviſions, im ſuch 4 ſitustion, are ſoon 


attended with violent conſequences, ' The commons 
ſeparated. The ſpeakers, with fixty-two members, 


quitted the houſe to ſeek protection from the 1 
Ws thoſe "ve" maine N wk orders, and 


l oy ; iar Ty: | + eſta · 
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Al and leading bg nor wg 


welk king a captive, ns. I FRE” people Expoſed to the 


a 2 2 * 
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n 
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ment, and travelled on horſeback all ni 4 — to the 


+ \ 
n 


ente, 1. 1 R _ 3 
ph 


mort time; r Wk army; wi 
head, foon. e e Big oa Fear, 
ebmpelled the common. neil to concur in reed | 
| which they tacitly di approved. They opened their 
to their general, who, attended by the ' 
ers, and the reſt; of the members, repaired to 


3 gave up the command of, the Tower to 
2 Tae, and Gies Bim the thanks of b och 
ſes for having diſdbeyed their commands. 
e revilied. to diſpoſe, of the king, No hat 
ſent priſoner. to Hampton-court. Ye indy 
ninth, 65.668 bead. of, whom was. Cromwell, 3 
nn the name of either houſe, 1 5 
with, him in private: he even had h 
5 in these ſtru; les for power he mi ht be TY 
mediator in the diſpute, and expe the fate, 
at laſt, fenſible of the miſeries of anarchy, like a 
| froward child; huſhed. by its own _importunities, 
would ſettle under its former tranquil conſtitution. - 
But he was foon undeceived when, he found the ar — 
and the ge maſters in the diſpute; and when 
as he had hitherto. been uſed with ſome degree of | 
reſpect, upon their prevailing, } he ſaw himſelf tre A 
with very. be deference or conſideration. He 
therefore reſolved to ſeek ſafety by flight, and, e 
tended by two of his courtiers, ed from his conſin 


E. Nr R for F eaving 15. 
2 letter to es of parliam C 
1 fortunes, however, 8 Ehn e 1. 1 
was in readineſs at the place Fee and h 
hai no other method left, but to truſt to the gene 
. Se e el e of. Wight for TO. 
Colonel Ha n nd c then in that com- 
5 4, Nw 
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mand ; 2 creature of Cromwell, who had been placed 
there by the e mere of John "Harbden, whom we, 
have ſeen ſuch an oppoſer of che king, His ma- 
jetty's attendants, "whoſe najnes. Were ach ſhburnham 
and Berkely, went to talk with the governor upon 
this important occaſion, who, inſtead of promiling 
the protection required, only returned an evaſiye 
anſwer, and deſired to be conducted to the king, 4 


Upon this, all three went together to the hou & 


where the unfortunate monarch EX Ced their arri- 


val; but Hammond Raid below. When Af burn- 


ham informed bis e that Hammond was come 
to wait upon him, but that he had given no promiſe 


for protection, the king, who had : ly found almoſt 


all the world unfaithful, could not help crying out, 


3 Fack, thou. haſt undone. me |. Afhburnbam burſt 
| into a ſhower of tears, and offered to kill Ha 


that moment with bis own hand. ; „be b | 
monarch would not permit , thi Hammond was 
brought up, and the king; being compelled to fol- 
Tow him to, Cariſbrook caſtle, was once more made a 
priſoner, and treated by Hammond with | only the 


cut ward appearance of feſpect. 


In the mean time, the parhament continued every 
day to grow more feeble and more factious; the army 


more powefful and better united. Cromwell had 


taken every precaution' to eſtabli ſh ſuch a ſubordina- 


tion among his troops, as was 1 ts, conduct 


them with eaſe, and invigorate his proceedings. But 
his views were in ſome {on of being controyerted, 

at this juncture, by a new and unheard-of confe- 
deracy. The independents were for having no ſub· 


: ordination in government. A ſet of men, called le- 


vellers now aroſe, who, declared againſt any other 
governor than Chriſt. . They declared. that, 5 de- 

rees ſhould be leyelled, and an equality univerſally 
eſtabliſhed in titles and. fates, .. They. preſented | 
N Fa Ef e weir infolence to an 
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besten lie plac „ Crommels at once R thiths, 
was how upon "i prin of of n all the fruits of his 
former ſchemes and dreaded this new: 
faction ſtill the I as 2 turned his on pre- 
tended principles againſt himſelf: thus finding all at 
ſtake, he was reſolved, by one reſolute an, to diſ- 
perſe the faction, or periſh in the attempt. Having 
intimation that the levellers were to meet at a Satte 
place, he unexpectedly appeared before the terrified: | 
aſſembly, at the head of his red regiment; which had 
been hitherto invincible... * demanded, in the name 
of God, what their aſſembly and murmurings would 
be at; and, Pate be ps Fg anſwer, he laid two 
of the moſt remarkable dead upon the ground with 
his own hands. The guards 3 the reſt, he 
calſed ſeveral of them'to be" hanged-upon the ſpot, 9 
ſent others priſoners to and thus diſperſed a 
faction, no otherwiſe criminal than in 2 fol-. 
lowed his own example n 
This action ſerved ſtill Wis to 0 
in the. camp, in the. parliament, and in the city. 
Fairfax, now be a lord; was | ge 5 
but Cromwell was inveſted with. all the power of tg: 5 855 
army. The king, a priſoner in the iſle of Wight, 
ſtill e to negotiate a peace; e theyre 
liament ſaw no other method of the mi- 
— 2 Wien, ewe 7 rail + )dut- 2 


thought to have d der king, e 
in his favdur: many of the young nobility in Eng- | 
land feconded their intentions: the king's deſperate . | 
affairs once more began to weaf a favorable àſpect, 


can er iving, der his: vetaran e 6% 
# 8 | | certain 
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certain vitory: © ' Succeſs fill ſcenied to back his 


CTrimes: he defeated their forces entirely at Prefton, 
and took the duke of Hamilton, their general, pri- 


ſoner.' Fairfax, on the other hand; was equally ſuc. 
cefsful in — Eſſex: the inſurgents having re- 
tired into the city of Colcheſter, which declared for 
the king, he blocked them up, and, having com- 


army was at that time remarkable. 

The parliament ftill continued to treat with the 
king, and, apprehending more from the deſigns of 

their generals than the attempts of their monarch, 


ſeemed in earneſt, for the firſt time, in their negotia- 


tions: but it was nowy too late the army ſoon returned 

_ crowned with their accuſtomed, ſucceſs; and with. fu- 
rious remonſtrances demanded juſtice-upon the king. 
They accuſed him as the: cauſe of alt 2 eee 


of 6 lan Ay, mn. and inſiſted chat his partizans and 


ſhare. wich him in his public pu- 
niſument. This remonſtrance was ſoon after backed 
by petitions from the garriſons diſperſed over different 
parts of the kingdom, and the counties of Somerſet 
and Norfolk concurred in the ſame demand. Fair- 
fax; being influenced: by Cromwell, and not yu 
_ ceiving' that he was the tool of his crafty colle 


transferred his royal priſoner from the iſle of Wide 
to: Hurſt-caſtle.. The parliament complained of this 


arbitrary proceeding, - but their remonſtrances were 
now but empty ſound. © Fhey began to iſſue ordi- 
. nances for à more effectual oppoſition; bu: they re- 


ceived a meſſage from Cromwelly that he intended 


them a viſit next day with his army, and in 
the mean time ordered them to raiſe him upon the 
city of London forty 'thouſand- pounds. Affrighted 
at the approaching danger they complied with his 
* Coty + oſs in he mean Ne STS 
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88 city. 
the treaty with the king; but this Cromwell was 


reſolved to oppoſes They voted, chat the car 
the king priſoner to Hurſt-caſtle was without the: 


vice or conſent of the houſe: 40 punch them: for: 


this, Cromwell placed guards round their houſe, and 
made thoſe members priſoners whom he ju 


moſt 


oppoſite e e One of his 
8 ee eee eee 
hand, ſeized upon one · and - forty, and ſent them to the 
Court of Wards, where they were kept under guard. 


T beſe were preſbyterians, the original — ty; of all 
the troubles, and who now fell victims to the ſide 


they had eſpouſed. The next day a hundred more 
of the members were denied entrance; and that part 
of the houſe which e 
poſed of a ſmall body of 4 ludi | 


te ofchs how, a ſew days before, were ill at; 
and that the general's condudt was juſt and. ary. 
This parliament, if it now deſerves'that name, Was 


; nothing but a medley of the moſt obſcure N ee 


the ſlave of the army, the offioers of which, 
themſclves members, ruled all their proceedings. 


was now therefore unanimouſly reſolveg in this ſedi- 
tious  aflembly to erect a High C 


Court of Juſtice, wich 
power to try: the king for treaſon againſt the king- 

þ 244g For form-ſake they deſired the concurrence of 
the few mh lords in the-otty ere but, 
to 1 . pal, Phy 
moully to the ardour of the commons: they . 
the concurrence of the houſe of lords was unneceſ- 
declared that all power was originally de- 
rived from the ; a declaration true in itſelf; but 
which they wreſted to the moſt: deteſtable purpaſes. 
„ the ſon of a butcher, was com- 
donduct the king from Hurſt-caſtle to 
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Windſor. When he arrived there, the council oY 

war ordained that he ſhould be.no longer treated with 
the deference due to royalty. All ceremony was 
| laid aſide, and he now ſaw himſelf deprived: of his 


tim: 

ſervants; and expoſed to the contem pt of low-bred in- $+ 
ſolence. From the ſixth to the twentieth of January, fold 
the time was employed in making preparations for Ex 
this aſtoniſhing: ſcene of guilt. On e hundred and WF wit 
forty-five: perſons: were appointed judges upon this on 
occaſion; and one Bradſhaw, a practitioner of the wat 
Fog Was elected as e of this deteſtable ſy- liee 
B : tha 
The king was now 8 an WindGe to rid 
St. James', and was next day produced before the E 


High Court at Weſtminſter-hall to take his trial. ] 
þ till, remembered the dignity he owed to himſcif 
before ſuch an inferior court; and, taking his place 


pre 
tie 
Ire 
with his hat on, with a ſternair ſurveyed his judges, A 
who were alſo covered. When his charge was read, he 
importing that he had been the cauſe of all the blood ic 
that was ſhed ſince the commencement of the rebel- th 
lion, he could not repreſs a ſmile at e of contempt ne 
and indignation. He then demanded by what au- fe 
| th 
W 


-thority he Was brought to ſuch a trial to which 


Bradihaw replied, that he was tried in the name of WM 
the commons of England. The king then objected * 
to the legality of the tribunal, ſince the ſanction of 8 
the lords and his own were wanting to complete it; 
and refuſed to plead to the articles of the impeach⸗ 
ment. Being deſired to anſwer ſeyeral times, and 
perſiſting in his refuſal, he was remanded to his con- 
mMnement, and the court adjourned. At their ſecond 
Atting, the preſident again ſummoned the king to 


anſwer to his charge; and the king again demurred 
to the legality of his judges, and began to open his 
ohjections, when he was interrupted by Bradſhaw, | 
and ſent back to priſon, as before. At his third ap- 
pearance 55 he roctinued a: * 2 


» 


ec EPS; 


38 


4 


ſoldiers and the mob, who exclaimed, Na june? . 


1 NO * need, tha 
their proceeding were not contraty” to the funda- 
* mental laws of the kingd gdom. The fourth and laſt 


not — 21 2 faying, that the puniſhment exceeded the | 
a fence. The of execution Was fred to be tl 
third/after his a which when it arrived, he 3 
Was Conducted on foot thro ugh' St. James“ park to ©: 3 
Whitehall; aocompanied by doctor Juxon, and guarded | 
by a regiment of foor, 2 the command of colo- 
5 el Tomlinſon. The- ſcaffold was covered with 


anda, 


with dc execution 
f Ctators wake with nene l Barer 42 cater 
** The king furveyed all their ſolemn prepa- 


1 Windy egg d et be Ga: zerſons 


ply unit be mould be din he 5 
time he appeared before this ſelf· created court of juſ- 
tice, as he was going thither, he was inſulted by the 


'Execution, execution! He appeared e the court 


with the ſame firm compoſure as l with his hat 
on; and while his ſentehce was reading, in which he 


was branded with all the odious appellations that ma- 
lice could ſuggeſt, he diſcovered no other emotions 
than thoſe of pity. In walking back from this hor- 


rid tribunal, the rabble renewed the cry of 7 5 4 0 


Execution 1 and, among other inſults, one mi 
preſumed to ſpit in the face of his ng. He pa- 


tiently-wiped his face: Poor ſoulr,.ſaid he, they TR: | 3 
treat their generals in the ſame manner for jt 9 


A ſoldier more compaſſionate than the reſt, could not 


help imploring a bleſſinę upon his royal head; an of. 
N overhearing it, ſtruck the pious centinel to 


round in preſence of the monarch, who could 


in t the midille of Which were wa 1 block 


who ſtood with him upon the ſcaffold, that he thou 
himſelf guiltleſs of any crime, but that of hay 


Ez of heaven. 


10 Wee trafford to the fary of his ene. i vj 
f 87 he had re in the mercy of 5 
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heaven. . While. he; WW aps ok his innocence, the 
biſhop who attended him, warned him that he bed 
but one ſtage more to heaven; at which the kin 

_ cried out, J go. fram a MF ty an incorruptible 
crown, where no diſturbancs can arrive. 4 You are 
exchanged, replied the hiſnop, from a temporal to 
« an eternal crown; a g⁰ exchange! Having 
now taken off his cloak, he. delivered his, George to 
5 Fan 30, 16 48. the prelate, 8 ak pronouncing 


the word Remembe e then laid his 
head on the block, and ſtretched forth his hands as a 
. ſignal. One of the men in a maſk, ſevered his head 
| 8 his body at a blow; and the qther holding it up, 
ſtreaming with gore, cried out, This is the head of a 
traitor Such was the death of Charles, who lived 
long enough to ſee the laws and conſtitution, of his 
country expire before him. He had the misfortune 


— 3 


to be bred up in high notions of the prerogative, "Lai 
which he thought it his duty to ſuſtain. He lived = 
at a time when the ſpirit of the law. was in oppoſition 8 
to the genius of the people; and governing by old _ 
rules, N of endeavouring to accommodate; him- - of 
ſelf to the changes of the Eure he fell in the uni- 0 
verſal convulſion. Many kings before him expired * 
by treaſons,. plots, or aſſafſi nation; but neyer ſince ll 
55 times of Agis the Lacedemonian, was any but 34 
he ſacrificed Sp their ſubjects with all the formalities 2 
of juſtice, Upon the whole, it muſt be confeſſed, ' 1 
0 . the nation was; branded by foreigners a 
8 eee occaſion, het. theſe frugytes 5M 
th. in,domeſtic . and ſecurity: _— 
_ 2 2 "aa more preciſe, and ſubjects more 4 
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his moſt unbounded ambition. His wiews expar 
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AO ELL, who hal 

king's death, now began to 
Which 8 had been hitherto a He 
ceived himſelf not far Nee doch toi of 


with ſucceſa, and his firſt prineip e a 
- when dppoſed to the e proſpect 
[The 


the ſhadow of authority, 


voted it high treaſon to ac- 


knowledge Charles Stewart, ſon of the murdered- . 
as ſucceſſor to the throne. They Atkewiſe 
' voted the houſe of lords uſeleſs and dangerous, and 


ahh war 


- paſſed an act for the abolition of all kin 
A great ſeal was made, on one ſide of 


3 was: repreſented the houſe of commons 50: 
. ne n mow” Wn by 
bleſſg get 1648. 
They nenct proceeded 0 try thoſe 
"rho attachment to their late ſovereign had been 


mpſt remarkable. The duke of Hamilton and lord 
Capel were accuſed, condemned, 
veral others ſhared the ſame fate. The earl of Nor- 
wich and Sir John Owen were condemned, but re- 
prieved. The Scots were not a little, e 5 
. the death of the duke, who was "executed not onl 


and beheaded; ſe- 


contrary to the laws of war, | butithelaws of 1 


chey were therefore determined to dene wiedge the | 
be prince for their king. But cheir de i- 


in ſome meaſure, ſeemeſf to combat their re- 
3 they called bim to the throne indeed, but, 
nt the ſame time, his power with every limi 


Fe Ty attempted do | 


\ 


itt 
wildes do 


parliament, —_— ſtill e 
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England; on the e- 
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on their late ſovereign. | The ſecond Charles had 


neither the virtue, the conſtancy, nor the principles 


of his father. Attached to nd religion; he agreed to 
all their propoſals, and was contented to accept the 
formalities without the power of a king. He was 


received at Edinburgh with demonſtrations! of pro- 


_ found reſpect, and entered the city by that very, gate 


on which the limbs of the brave Montroſe, one of 


his moſt faithful adherents, were ſtill expoſed; but 
he ſoon found that the life he was . to lead 
would be an unſuppottable bondage to one of his vo- 
latile diſpoſition. "He was ſurrounded and inceſſantly 
- Importuned: by the Scotch Heer clergy, who 
came to inſtruct him in religion, and obliged him to 


liſten to long ſermons, in which they ſeldom failed to | 


ſtigmatize e late king as a tyrant, to accuſe his 
en of idolatry, and himſelf of an untoward diſ- 
+ ſition. - Upon appointed days he was obliged to 
hear ſix ſermons withiout' intermiſſion. They inſiſted 
upon his obſerving Sunday with a Jewiſh rictneſs. 
They even watched his looks; and, if he happened 
to ſmile at any part of their diſcourſes, he was re- 
prompted for his profaneneſs. Charles for a while 
ore this inſolence with hypocritical tranquillity, and 


even pretended to be greatly edified by their inſtruc- | 


tions: but, notwithſtanding this, be only wiſhed for 
nan opportunity of eſcaping from ſuch a variety of 
al uſting impertinenee. 


the mean time the Logiih parliament, alarmed | 


at the king's reſtitution! in Scotland, 
'4 D. 1649. + 70 call; Cromwell from Ireland 


- whore he had carried on the ane with; his uſual ſuc- | 
. ceſs.” He had reduced Kilkenny and many other 


places, and proſecuted his conghelts with ſurpriſing 
rapidity. However, he now left the war in that 
| kingdom to be carried on by Lreton, his deputy-lieu- 
tenant, and returned to England, in obedience to the 


ne 18 een MN took his * 
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© They deſired ts kriow Tf Fairfax Natz enduh the 

"_— Fairfax) 4 Figidpretbyt ſtertan, who had 

2 were. Sev. fought For prine 
nich 


he "nite 
-Exqotaced! 


work for which he had 
word; he Sebeate ane the bee, ſent His 
ecmmnfmon tte ce demon and retired to ſpend die 
reminder of bis life in privacy and peace. 
his was an inlet to Cromwell's "ibſequent 
_ -pbwet4 he was uippointed geheral of 


the feet of the commonwealth; and . 1650. 9 | 


_ imdretied iutd Scotland at the head of an army ef 
hteen thouſand 1 Jong accuſtomed to conquer. 
found gene at the head of an army far 
-*hiels whe oy 1 7 0 nil but utidiſciplinec and 
*mutinous;. After ſome previcus kkirmiſhing, Com- 


well faw himſelf in a very diſadvantageous poſt near 


Dunpaf, and hits antagoniſt ready to take advantage 
of his tincemmodieus tuation. However, perceiv- 
n Scots Prepating to giye him battle, he aſſured 

thei{oldiery* that the Lord Rad delivered the enemy” 


$ hands, and ordered his At my to ſing ſales, 
as already aſſured of che Victory. The miniſters of 
the Scbteh arm "Were f not leſs "ſanguine of cheir af. 


ſucceſs in the namè of the Ter ob; excited a -ſpitſe 
of impatience among the ſoldiers. Victory, as al- 


5 _ "ways: before, "again declared for Cromwell, who 1 


_ "routed the enemy with great ſlaughter, While he dd 
1 loſe, on his ſide, above forty men in all. 
Charles, who hated the gcotch army, and only 
be Cromwell, was well enough pleaſed at this 
—_ Tr ſerved to introduce him to a greater ſhare . 
in the command than he was before permitted ſo 
enjoy. He therefore * — at the head of that 
Li: FIR 7 7 remnant 


n his ſervice. . And now, -inſtead of following 
[Cromwell, 8 Perth; he 


[xeſolved to ſeize this opportunity of penetrating into 


England, Where he expected to, be joined. hy num- 
dere chere Kill attached 10 hig interoſt $65; 2 — 
in this were'fruſtrated 5 his army, on their 


his vigilant enemy overtake 
4. D. 1657, him 7 pew fer. Both armies fought 


with e ra] intrepidity,-but Cromwell-was vie- 
2 I 5 again 


ever was ſo complete a victory obtained 
aby rol before. TWO thouſand perilnsd by the 


ſword, and four times that number, being taken, 


Were ſold as ſlaves to the American planters“ The 
e became maſter of all Scotland, and ſet a 


ce of a thouſand. pounds upon the bead of the ; 


. can ſcarce. conceive ee more ro- 
mantis or diſtreſſes more ſevere, than thoſe. which 
attended the young king's, eſcape from Worceſter. 


Aſter his racks was cut off, the better to effect his 


eſcape, he worked for ſome days, difguiſed as a pea- 
ſant, at wood- cutting. He next made an attempt to 
retire into Wales, under the conduct of one Pendrell, 
'2 poor but faithful companion in his diſtreſs ; but in 
this: 255 he wa: 1 every 

to prevent his eſcape. Being ohl 
my „ he met") colonel - Careleſs, 2 h 


wt 


fs dorm in his company that he 'was obliged to climb: 
| wg oak, among the thick branches of which 


| _ p 14 the 9 — together, chile the ſoldiers of the 


enemy went underneath in purſuit of him. From 


hence he paſſed with imminent danger, feeling all 


1 e 8 to the 
eee $ houſs 


” 


* 


march, 
was leſſened by continud} deſertion and diſeaſe, Few 
Wlunteers m— to en ſtandardij and he at 
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paſs being 
iged to re- 
te him 
Tar, had eſcaped the carnage at Worceſter ;;i and it 
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out, (I am rejoiced to ſee your majeſty |?” * 


ahi de was cordially received, that -gentlenian's 


0 the ſhoes, that one of 
8 tram che mant. 11 The. p 


Ade ba dre uns ee. . n Dp 


Mrs. Norton, , who lived in the neigh 


Mayer are" * 

dbey arrived ata the beute ef Mrs. — 
pelſon chey ſaw was ne of his own chap- 
ing at the door, SR oe 
— play at bowls. The king, after having taken 


proper care of his horſe in the dtable, was ſhewn it 


an apartment which Mrs. Lane had provided for him, 
upon pretence of indiſpoſition. The butler, being 
ſent to him with ſome refreſhment, no ſooner * | 
his countenance, which was now very pale wi 

anxiety and fatigue, than he recollected the — 


his king and maſter, and, falling upon his knee, 


while the tears ſtreamed down his cheeks, he cried 


ecrecy, and the honeſt ſervant punc- 
word. Having ſtaid ſome days in this 
e repairedto the hvuſe of colonel Wyndham, 


family having ever. been noted for/loyalty. / Purſuing 


bis rout to the ſeaſide, he once more had a very pro- 
vidential eſcape from the little inn atowhich he dgl. 
It happened to be a ſolemn faſt, and a fanatical wWea- 
ver, who had bo in the 


times army, was 
the king, in a chapel fronting the 
one of the 5 


horſe. 'Thartes'i iwvvas: actually 


A. farnier of ee principles 3 been en- 
amining the h belongi to che paſſe r 
to aſſure the preacher that Sa 
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| .abedieace:; the 
the Dutch, who 125 given but very flight cauſes of 
complaint. Doriſlaus, one of the late king's Judges, 
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Stewart, and went immediately witk a conſtable t 


de houſe; but the king, in the mean time, found 
means to eſcape. Thus, | 


hus, at length; after r 
«ſible hardſhips; and having experienced the fidelity of 
forty different perſons of all ranks, who had power 


to betray him, he embarked at Shoreham, and + wg 


be in; Normandy. 16: $16 e AP 54 of 

Cromwell, ' in the mean time, e wb zondoy 
"$a; in tri where he 5 

2 12: ſpeaker off che houſe; accompanied by the 


— magiſtrates in their formalities: His firſt 


care, upon his return, was to take the' advantage of 


his ſucceſſes, by. depreſſing the Scots: An act was 


paſſed for aboliſhing royalty in Scotland, — — 
Ang ſit as a conquered province to che Engliſſi com- 


monwealth, impowering it, however, to fend a cer- 


tain number of repreſentatives to the Britiſi parlia- 


ment. It was now ſeen with aſtoniſhment; that a 


parliament compoſed of obſeure and weak members 
could govern at once with unanimity and ſucceſs, 
"Without any acknowl 
armies, maintained fleets,” and gave laws to their 
neighbours. Never was England more powerful 
than at this period. The finances were managed 
with economy and exactneſs. No private perſon be- 
came rich by 
the crown, et ands of the biſhops, and à tax of a 


hundred and twenty thouſand pounds each month, 
ſupplied the wants of government, and invigorate 


all their proceedings . 
Having reduced the Britiſh: dominions ty verſo 
parliament next reſolved to chaſtiſe 


being ſent thither by the commons as envoy; was 

ſaſſinated by the royal party that had taken refuge 
there; St. Jo n E ppointed E 
iv inſulted by the kad f th pri e 
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edged — they levied 


public extortions. The revenues of 


gliſh ambaſſador, "Was | 
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of Eng n to a: war. Its ſucceſs, however, was 
zubcf Blake commanded the = 19 and Van 
Tromp was admiral for Holland; equally expe- 
riended, courageous, and a Several engage 
ments ſerved only to ſhow. the excellence of the ad- 
mirals, without ene the balance 2 5 
power. +: Phe parliament, however, was willing to 
continue the war, rightly: judging, that, when he 
force of the nation was: exerted by ſea, it would di- 
migiſn Cromwell the generals power by land. 
Cromwell was not behind them in penetration; 
| 1 ſaw they dreaded his growing power, and wiſhed 
to diminiſh̃ it: all his meaſures were conducted with | 
: a a bold:intrepidity. that marked his character; and he 
: Was naue reſolved to make another daring effort. He 
E his officers to preſent: a petitian for p - 
nent of arrears and redreſs of grievances, Which he 
| knew would-be rejected with diſdain. The houſe, 
97 5 upon receiving it, appointed a committee to prepare 
an act, that all perſons who preſented ſuch petitiuns 
| for the future ſhould be deemed guilty of high tre- 
fon. This was what Cromwell wiſhed for. * | 
was ſitting i in council with his officers, when informed 
of the ſubject on which the houſe [was deliberating. 
Turning to major- general Vernon, I am compelled, 
- cried he, to do à thing that makes the very hair of my 
head land an end; and ſtarting up with; marks. of 
violent indignation in his e arg he haſtened to 
the parliament; with a body of three hundred ſoldiers. 
Upon entering the houſe, he took his-place, and ſat 
ſome time to hear 8 When che ſpealker 
was about to put the queſtion, he ſuddenly roſe up, 
and reviling them for their ambition and eee = 
| ſtamped with his foot, and-- inſtantly. the houſe was 
_ : filled with armed men: then addreſſing 4 P. 165 Bo 
re tothe Eros Get you gone; 53. on 
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Theſe w were ts ſufficient to incenſe the-republic  } 


wy eee, | 
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| . I tell you, you longer. a 
liument; tht A ts done ms, gou! c He then 
b accuſed one as a drunkard, another as a whoremaſter, 
- „ and a fourth of extortion. t jr 
per, added he, far have reed me upon this; I have 
- fought the Lord night and day, that 
fia me than put me upon this: 
to the mace, Tate away, cried he, that bauh 

-which, turning out Al Kite: moors he pow chew the 


door to be locked; and N ee poc- 
ket, retired to Whitehall. F rey one... daring 
exploit, the new republic was bel ed, and the 


: whole power, civil and military, centered in him 
alone. The unſteady form of the Engliſh govern- 
ment at that time, is — ſtrongeſt 8 late 

iloſopher's opinion, that every country is poſſeſſed 

* — laws and eee the 
nature of the inhabitants, the climate; and the foil, 
. Which when once broken through, the government muſt 
continue weak and unſteady, until the natural conſtitu- 

8 tion is reſtored; ; as, in mechanics, all bodies continu- 
"Py ton waver LO "—_ e. vn + 881 by vet 
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. 4 reſiſting violence, was now di vived by an 
a of the moſt fla 


5 - Cromwell e congratulatory /adgrefies from the 
fleet, the corporations, and the oe: he was 
- unwilling to put forth all his power at onde; he re- 

ſolved to amuſe them with the form of a common- 
wealth, and familiariſe them by degrees to arbitrary 
government. He deereed that the ſovereign power 

"ould be veſted. in one hundred and forty- four per- 


e 
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Ae, "which led þ 5 


gu oppretion. „The people, | 
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un 
the 
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eontempt a nende. which they every da 


their reſignation with pleaſure, and ſent colonel 
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5 bs ak himſelf to make He chdide: N Thee pes a 
ſons he pitehed upon were the loweſt, meaneſt, and 


moſt i ignorant among the citizens; he ſoreſaw, that 


during the adminiſtration of ſuch he alone muſt g- 


vern; or that they would ſoon throw up the reins of 
overnment,: which they were unqualified to guide. 
fo excel in fanaticiſm ſeemed à neeeſſary qualifica- 


tion in this new parliament. Several, with long 


names borrowed. from ſori pture, were members; 


but a man, whoſe name was Praiſe God Barebones, 
was one of the moſt remarkable; and by his name 
: the aſſembly Was afterward called in ridicule. ' ' / 


4 E this 2 was committed the care 6f 
the Dutch; but, being utterly | 
negotiations the ambaſladors .of 
the ſtates. were quite at a Joſs how to treat with 


them. The people exclaimed at ſo fooliſh a legiſla- 


ture, and they themſelves ſeemed not inſenſible of the 
failed 
8 witli- 


not to incur. The; had now fat. five 


aut doing any thing of importance; when at length 


Rouſe, their ſpeaker, roſe up, and propoſed that, s 
they were unable to bear the burden that was laid 
upon them, they ſhould reſign their authority to him | 
from whom they had received it. Cromwellacceptetl 


hite-to'clear the houſe wf the few fanatics who 
perſiſted. in continuing to ſit. White, with 
a detachment of * aſked, What they uid there? 


— 
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Anſtalled at Whitehall, in the palace of die Engliſh 
© kings; he aſſumed the office of 1 protector, was ho- 
_ -noured with the epithet of bighneſs, and proclaimed 
in London, and other parts of the kingdom. Thus 

an obſcure inhabitant of Wales, at length, roſe to 
unlimited power, far beyond that w rg Kings, Y 


* his courage and his hypoeriſy. 
He was about fifty-three- years or 255 wha he 
began to reign, Which he did with equal conduct, 


moderation, and ſueceſs. He, in the beginning, 


choſe among the officers, the former companions of 
his dangers and victories, twenty- one counſellors of 
ſtate, t each of whom he aſſigned a penſion of one 


thouſand pounds a year. The troops were always 


paid a month in advance; the magazines were well 
provided; the public treaſure, of ' which” he had the 
diſpoſal, was managed wich frugality and care. The 


Dutch were compelled to ſue for Pence and he _ | 


ted the terms. He inſiſted upon their pa ming be: 
ferenee to the Britiſni flag. Tbey y were compelſed 


adandon the intereſt of the 27 a Tbey engaged ® | 


pay eighty=five: thouſand pounds, as an indemniff- 


cation for former expences; and to reſtore the Engliſh 
Haſt-India e part of thoſe dominions of wakk 


y had unjuſtly.deprived them in the eaſt. 


jo Every nation. with whom the En 7 had any 
connexion, now courted their protector's an. 


Among the number, France beleid his aid againſt 


Spain. Cromwell, though capable of cofddcting 
the internal 
reign policy. He lem his aſſiſtance to humble Spain, 
at a time when che intereſts of Europe required her 
exaltation. Cardinal Mazarine gave him up Dun- 
Kirk. His fleet under the conduct of the famous 
Blake, took the iſland of Jamaica. The kingdom 
_ ;of Ireland was entirely reduced to obedience, and 


treated by him as a conquered country; ee | 


nden * nathves-trove' 4e find, in ba- 


a POR niſhment, 


parts of government, bad no ſkill in fo- 
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| tinued; but he ſent up a new chamber of parliament 1 
_ compoſed of his on creatures, to oppoſe that elected 
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N an alleviation of their miſeries; numbers 
died of famine, a enen 15 the extcoutioner . 
not a few. E e 
Cromwell, to ahve the greater ae e of 51 
tice to his uſurpation, was reſolved to govern by par- 


liament, yet by ſuch a parliament alone as he could : 


govern. He aflembled them, and diſſolved them, at 
pleaſure. The houſe of lords was entirely difcon- 


by the voices of the people. Thus, ever active; W. ; 


| gilant, and reſolute, he diſcovered every conſpiracy 


againſt his perſon, and every inſurrection among the 
people, before they took effect. He had the addreſs | 


to prevail upon his parliament to make | 
| him an offer of the crown, dene, to 4 D. 1657, - 
have the ſeeming. magnanimity eee ts and & 
; thus to confirm his real | 155 


His private life was no leſs es 6 our 1 | 


- tion; he led an- obſcure life i in the palace aſſigned for "=; 
dis habitation, without pomp, without luxury. When "I 
the ſent his fon Henry into Ireland, he allowed him 
but one ſervant in his retinue. His manners were 


naturally auſtere, and he preſerved the dignity and 
diſtance of his character in the midſt of the coarſeſt 
familiarity. He was cruel from policy; juſt and | 
-temperate from inelination; laborious and: exact in 
all hig deſigns; r cloquenoe, he had the — 8 


of perſuading, and, | „Without ſincerity; the art of 


making ſincere 


_ _ ents : his itv e ually fa- 
every ſez with — 2 pre erian: 
mich Rn a deiſt; only an independent in principle. 

was by theſe arts he continued his authority, firſt 


w nn waly orwicade a home, 
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- to himſelf. He knew that he was deteſted b ev 


party in the kingdom; he knew the fierce. po 


the people whom he had made ſlaves ; and he was 
inceſſantly haunted by the terrors of an aſſaſſination, 
To increaſe his calamity, a book was publiſhed, in- 
titled, Killing no Murder; in which it was proved 


to be juſt to deſtroy him at any rate. Shall zue, ſaid 


this this popular — who, would not ſuffer the lion 


to. inuade us, tamely ftand to bs devoured by the wolf? 


Cromwell read this ſpirited treatiſe, | wk it is ſaid, 
was never ſeen to ſmile afterward. He wore ar- 

amour under his cloaths, and always kept a loaded 
piſtol in his pocket; his aſpect became cloudy, and 


ber egarded every ſtranger with a. glance af timid 


. ſuſpicion. , He always travelled, with hurry a 2 
cipitation, and never ſlept two nights ſucceſſivel 


ne ſame apartment. A certain ague came at! 
4. D. 1658, 0 e er from a life of horror — 


. He died at Whitehall, after 
having „ is: ſon Richard Cromwell as his 


ſucceſſor. Notwithſtanding the evident approaches 


of „ his fanatical chaplains affirmed that he 


even of the ſame opinion himſelf. I tell en, [cried 
he to the phyſicians that attended him, I Hall not die 
of - this diftemper : favorable anſwers have been re- 
turned, from heaven, nat only to my own ſupplications, 


but likewiſe to theſe of the godly,” who carry am amore 
intimate 7 the Lord. This be- 


havioun, at his death, is an undeniable proof that he 
was in reality more an enthuſiaſt than a 
and, in a, we are eee, deceived than 
deceivers. 70 

N eee were the: differences of l for 
dent of the uſurper, the: influence of his name 
as ſtill ſufficient. to get Richard his ſon proclaimed 


Protector. Tbe 6 1 — 


would recover, and thanked God for the undoubtell 
iaflupances they had received of his ſafety. He was 


Ss 8228 


what then could Richard do whe colin — 
in his diſpoſition, no talents for buſineſs, no know. 
ledge of government, no ambition, no importance? 
Oliver, by means of the army, had long governed 
the kingdom; they were now left to govern alone. 
They firſt therefore, preſented a petition: to the ne 
protector, demanding that no member of the army 
ſhould be ſubject to the eivil power, and that the 
officers ſhould enjoy the privilege of chooſing th 
own general. Richard, ocked at their preſum 
tion, rejected their requeſts, and even 1 
diſmiſs them the ſervice. The parliament attempted 

_ to ſupport theſe meaſures of Richard, but 2 
prevailed; the parliament was diffolved by their me. 
naces, and the protector again Nader private = | 
tion. The office once more being thus left to them 


ſelves; determined to replace the remnant of the od 


parliament which had beheaded the Khig, and which 
the late protector had fo diſgracefully dnmiſſed. This 
uuns called The good old Cauſe ; and ſuch of the higher 
officers as ſeemed unwilling to give up their au- 
. thority' to this patliament, were intimited by 22 
ſubalterns into #complizhee. a e grep 
Tue Rump parliament, . called, bei 
a Ws onee again eftabliſhed, began e at- 
tempting to leſſen the power of that very army 
which had juſt now given them all their authority. 
They new-modelled*a part of the forces, calnlierec 
ſach officers as they feared; and placed others i in their 
room. Theſe attempts, however, did not paſs with-" 
out vigorous efforts in dhe prineip officers WhO were 


np 


* 


at London to oppoſe them. They held ſeverat con- 


ferences together to ft en their power, and leſſen 
that of their oppoſers. They at length came to the' 
uſual reſource of theſe turbulent times: they firſt” 
Wm re a eee petition, and, upon findin 
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the houſe, SOT WT dert 
Lament by their own authority, and formed a council 
+ ten to 7 for the ſafety of the common wealth. 
1 e ſe tranſactions, general Monk was at the 
twelve thouſand vetexans in Scotland. This 
my had begun his fortunes under the command 


ws of the late king, and was taken priſoner in his ſer- 
vice. Upon the death of his maſter, he was re- 


leaſed from his long confinement to command under 
Cromwell, for whom be always fought with I 
and ſucceſs. 
In this anarchy and conlabons he emed itated 
| by different deſigns, between lo 0 AKA to als rr 
ambition to advance himſelf, and the appre- 
Ns * he, was under from the governing part of the 
nation: his loyalty at length prevailed ; he reſolved 
to reſtore the royal family, but to uſe. all. the pre- 
cautions that were requiſite. for their ſafety and his 
own, He ſoon had an age as ity of embarraſſing. 
the affairs of the nation ſtill more, to prepare the 
way for the meditated revolution. The. officers, 
now formed into a council of ten, had ſent to treat 
with him: he; conſented to a i on 
order to gain time; and, after, a trea (ry; 
actually ſigned by. thoſe. he employed in this buſineſs, 
BY Nt to ratify it upon frivolous retences, - The 
kart 2 liament, finding that Monk. had diſap- 
proved the proceedings of the officers at London, 
were reſolved: _ avail — his friendſhip, in 
order to be reinſtated j in their former authority; and 
ſent him 2 private commiſſion, appointing him com- 
mander in chief of all the forces in England, Scot- 
| land, and. Ireland. He now. therefore . reſolved. to 
toward London, and, upon his approach, the 
afficers who had depoſed. the parliament found them- 
ſelves almoſt deſerted, and at length compelled to 
reſign the authority they had uſurped.” When he 


d. St. Abas's he ſent a ee ee 
ene 


T8. diſſolved the par. F 
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dſuing: Fl London ſhould. be cleared of all other 
troops: to make way for his approach. This de- 
mand awakened the Renn the parliament, but 
they were reluctantly obliged to comply. He en- 

| tered London in triumph at the head of his army, 
and repaired to the council of fate, but refuſed to 
take the oath of abjuration, ſhrewdly obſerving, that 
the fewer oaths were taken, the cleaner would the 
conſcience be. He next examined his officets, and, 
haying ſecured their concurrence he reſtored thoſe 
members to the par liament which long fine * 2 
ſecluded before the trial of the king. 

The independents, who had voted for the trial of | 
Charles, were now greatly out numbered; and it 
Vas ſoon, ſeen that the royal party was likely eo; - 
prevail. The: republicans, who, thoug they hated : 
2. protector, ſtill more feared the roy | , 

endeavoured to perſuade Monk to — the mo- | 
vereign power, in imitation;of Cromwell. He re- 
jected their advice, and in the mean tinie gave te 
king private intimations of his deſigns, new mo- 
| 70 the N quelled an ineipient inſurrection, 
21105 repargd things for his reſtoratio.n. 
ngw:was wanting, but the ate e 
cones, free parliament, to ſettle . 5 16s LS 
, the; fluct watin my: e ee On the 9 1659. | 
twenty-fifth of April, 166, 3 | 
in both houſes, after the manner of their anceſtors 
They immediately voted that the government ought. 
do de veſted in a king, lords, and commons. Beal | 
the eighth of May Charles I was Prone ih 5 
London; on the went v-lixth.che arrived at over; 
ron, twenty -ninth he paſſed on to Whiteha 


rent 
/ jen Lands long torn with faction, and oppreſſed by 
its We ane for e once more began to. 


@ 


an innumcrable multitude of people, wh" + 2 
ain wich their acclamations,- The wretched - 
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terrors and cruelties, was now diſpelled; the arts of 


2 — to return; _ yeh cet war) er 
| _ peat dire 
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| I with Lenkabwedp aftoniſh poſterity, * 
| find a whole nation making theſe ſudden. 
ftom abſolute liberty to the moſt ſubmiſſive obedience; 
at one time almoſt unanimouſſy declaring againſt mo- 
narchy, and ſoon after, with the Ga unbounded 


| flattery, ben the ſnackles of arbi- 
D x60. y rower. The parliament, which 


| had before ſo 3 oppoſed the late monarch, 


paoſſeſſed of every virtue, were now profuſe in their 


ſubmiſſions to his: ſucueſſor, whoſe character ſtood i in 
no competition with that of his father. 
They firſt ordained; that the bodies of Craraxell; 
| beton, and Bradſhaw, ſhould be dug from their 
" graves, and dragged to the place of execution; there 
to continue hanging the whole day, ys and then to be 
interred under che gallows. Of thoſe wha fat in 
ns per fr late monarch's trial, ſome were 
dead, and ſome were thought: wonthy to find pardon ; 
ten only out of fourſcore were devoted to immediate 
deſtruction. Theſe were enthuſiaſts, who had all 
along acted from principle, and bore their fate with 
All the confidence of martyrs. They had been for- 
merly cruel. themſelves, and they were now in turn 
4 P. 1662. treated with ſhocking inhumanity : the 
| executioner, not content with perform 
ing the office of death, added inſult to their tortures; 


| the ſufferers, to a man, thanked God for being per- 


mitted to die for his cauſe, and braved the vor of 
their opprefiors. with manly contempt. _ 

| Their deaths feemed to inſpire a N deſperate 

aas * maſt ſtrange confidence that 


5 4 EY: was ever 


*z 
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declared | 85 . int bu ng Jet. 


— 


der fe were alen Tied, bocdem hell, and al 5 
cute? they affirmed te che laſt, that, if they had 
„ the a ore Won 117 N 


bear ee all the 8 . 67 e, 
parliament ſeemed to concur in all de — 7-4 
the edürt, and ee eee wiſhes, But 
though the king das >6ftdbMhed;* his old re 
friends, and the” Followers Whis* family, were left 
4 p 1" Dhete eg hagge HG ha fx Hugh = 
for his füther, 1d for him; and had loſt” their al F 
A, Kill pining in Want and miſery; While 

zenſecutors, h — 4 jronteri -Sy-the bp rt 
untry, Had acqu ired fortunes han bv 1 
War, oy ono 800 enjoy chem 

titic Een Clarke” 
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upon the ſtage, and even laughed at in the pulpit. 
The king had 10 rel and though he permitted 
the perſecution of '» very it was merely from po- 
litical motives. The late miſeries of the nation were 
not ſufficient to deter a few deſperate fanatics from 
oven to excite them afreſh ; they laid a ſcheme 
for n Le towns in "the north, and raiſing 
2 1 The miniſtry diſeovered the 
plot before — was ripe for execution: thirty of the 


conſpirators were taken and executed; and this plot 


was a pretext for contin the parliament then 
ſitting, and repealing the ag 


ments, as being nn in times of commo- 
tion. 


the king reparation for their former 5 
and the Scots were ſtill more ſanguine in the ex- 
preſſions of their attachment. Had Charles been 


an active monarch, he might have now become an 


abſolute one. They confirmed the doctrine of paſ- 
ſive obedience by a ſolemn act; they aſſigned him a 
revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 4 
ive of the expence neceſſary for fitting and ſupply- 
= the fleet... None of his predeceſſors were ever 


poſſeſſed of ſuch a large revenue; nevertheleſs, his 


abs, rendered him indigent, and, . inſtead of 
deſiring an aſcendency over his parliament, he was 
content to be a ivenive and continual dependent on 
their bounty... > 
His pi 3 his Ubertimilm, and the familiarity 
which he permitted himſelf to be treated by his 
= ſoon began. to alter their ſentiments from a 
veneration for royalty to a contempt of his perſon 
4 D. 662. anc and adminiſtration. e declared war 
e. Holland, merely to have an 


opportunity of pending upon his pleaſures a 5 of 


ee di granges Bi by Flame hei re | 
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for triennial parlia-. 


The Engliſh parliament 7 * to make 
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246 hk ch Sint, This war was extvied an wich | 


doubtful ſucceſs ; but the alarm which the nation re- 
ceived from Ruyter the Dutch admir 3 
to fail üp the river Thames, ſtill more diſguſted them 
againſt their governor. Immediate dangers, though 


ſmall influence the , mind with greater force than 


diſtant, though terrible calamities. now called 


to mind the adminiſtration of Cromwell, when the 
people enjoyed ſecurity at home, and were reſpected - 


abroad: they recollected that uſurper's vigorous la- 
bours for the good of the nation, and ed them 


wich thoſe of the preſent effeminate and unſucceſsful 


_ reign 


atural and accidental, alamite flamed to; ankth- 
themſelves to thoſe hrought on by bad management. 
A plague ravaged London, which ſwept away more 


ſoon'after the city wits alot entirely deſtroyed by a 
conflagration, Which | YL 


for "three rr 
days without intermiſſion. Tue ſpirit AD. 1666. 
of the people ſurmounted theſe calamities: London 


ſoon roſe more beautiful from its aſhes; the ſtreets 
were built anew more ſpacious and convenient than 


before; and their Gre, ſoon" became their advan-" 


1} FILE =— SALE) 1 : s | 
8 neither war, nor accident, nor the enurmars 


of the people could * at ery 
pleaſure, and expence, "that 8 rea 


through the king's Sample. > "Imbibed all 
that ſpirit of levity, during his ſans | in France, 


of its inhabitants; and 


had CHARLES 11. FT: 339 


— 


for which that kin 6 "Though be 


had been married bon after his reſtoration. to the in- 


fanta of Portugal, he kept ſeveral miſtreſſes, by 
whom he had natural e. Among this * 
were mademoiſelle Querouaille, a French 


woman, 
whom he created ducheſs of Portſmouth; Mrs. Pal 


mer, whom he made. a counteſs; and Nel Gwyn 
and; _ Davis, actreſſes taken from the theatre. 


— 


02. - But 


— 
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But though the court was thus loſt to decency, | 
1 paſſion for uniformity in religion in the nation 
ſeemed to revive. The ue A equally ſet. 
againſt the preſpyterians and ſts; an 
A P. 1673. ee dee ee, Toft AR, i im- 

3 g, that eve perſon in office and 
employment Could take the oaths. of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, receive. the ſacrament in ſome | pariſh 
church before competent witneſſes, and ſubceribe 1 
| dedaration, renouncing the do&tine of tranſubſtan- 
> - tiation.. This was levelled againſt the duke of York, 

the king's brother, who had profeſſed himſelf a pa- 

pPa.iſt, ng whom the parliament ſecretly aimed at ex- 

cluding from the throne. The fears and diſcontents 

of the nation were vented without reſtraint: the 

ö of a popiſh ſucceſſor, an abandoned 

a parliarnent that had continued, without 2 

ne election, for ſeven years; an alliance cemented: 

with France, the ſecret enemy of England and the 

proteſtant religion; and an unſucceſsful and expen- 
_ ve war with Holla: „ their natural allies; all gave 

cauſe to kindle a ſpirit of indignation among the 

people. The court tried every N but in vain, 

to ſatisfy; theſe murtnurs, or appeaſe them. Even 

the coffechouſes Acts deren where ſuch Lu: 
were generally deb 
This univerſal ferment, 3s may ea . imagined, 
broke out into an alarm. When he wirt 0 of the 

Engliſh is once excited, they either find objects of 

reſentment, or they make chem. e e e 

popiſh N was firſt . one Ti- 

. to give it 

4 P. 1678, ukemation, Tis Ones bad ben 

Waun his youth an indigent and n 

He was; abandoned, i „and ſhameleſs. He 

had been once indicted for perjury , afterward chap- 
| t. 2 hit by ur and Waile bt: unnatural 


ice, 
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* 


poſed upon oath, that the Jeſuits, ſeveral of whom 
he named, and who were ſoon after taken up, had 


| Ireland, Pickering, Grove, Fenwick, and White 


| CHARLES 11. 3 44 34 
Nie then profeſſed himſelf 2 3 ca- 


rg 3 1 


was diſmiſſed, after ſome reſidence there, with in- 
famy. He then returned to London, filled with pro- 
jects of rev 3 and: the animoſities of this un- 
happy nation ſoon appeared a proper place of nouriſn- 
ment to give this viper's virulence effect. He de- 


tried the king under the name of the Black Baftard,. 
condemned him as a heretic, and reſolved to deprive. 
him of life ; that ſeveral, attempts had been made 
without ſucceſs ; and that not only the king's bro- 


ther, but even the queen, were privy to the defi ol 4 


The houſe of commons immediately took fire at. 
pretended conſpiracy : they petitioned for ns | 
the queen, rewarded Oates with a penſion of twelve 
hundred pounds, and immediately ded the con- 
ſpirators to be tried in the courts of juſtice, - Seve- - 
ral Jeſuits were tried; their very profeſſion was at 


that time ſufficient ente them ; before a partial 


judge and an exaſperated eB toe. could be 


expected, and ſeveral, th apparent! innocent, 
were executed as traitors upon this miſcreant's in- 
— Coleman, the duke of Vork's e 


bread, were among the firſt that fell; 45. ae 


they died declaring their innocence. to 
the laſt moment 'of their lives. 


While the proteſtants were 888 to PRINTS 


| both the puritans and. the papiſts, theſe two parties 
were at the ſame time mutually n ae | 


each other. Plot was ſet: that contriy 


by Oates was called the eſuits 40 Phe? z that ſet to op- 
poſe it was ealled by the name of the Aral. tub Plat, 
as the ſcheme of the conſpiracy was found hidden in a 
Þ W This was Arne. for his 
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perjuries had drawn upon him the furious reſentment 

of the catholie party; they were determined to take 

away his life, by the ſame falſe evidence by which 

'\ ©" hetaltakeh dle hes of ſo nan of their fraternity. 

E Of all theſe plots sending to diſturb the ating of 
the kingdom, it is faid the carl of 
at the bttom: he had been àa member of U long: 

ment in the civil wars, and had gained great 
influende among the preſbyterians; he had inſinuated 
himſelf Into the cotifidence-of Cromwell, and after- 
ward employed his credit in forwarding the reſtora- 
tien; he had been made one of the privy council in 
the pteſent reign, but was ejected thence fer the 
duplicity of his conduct: he was poſſeſſed of uncom- 

mon abilities, joined with turbulence, diſſimulation, 

aũd unbounded ambition. It was thought that this 
nobleman, in revenge for his diſg at court, 
headed the demagogue factio y and OI ones 
| with unceaſing ngers. i eee 1 

He artſully increaſed the people's: appeokeniliat of 

© popith ſucceſſor, and, by his intereſt, brought a 
bill into the houſe of commons for the excluſion of 

James Gwen oy York from By IT « In the 
national anim raiſed againſt papiſts, it was no 
difficult matter 10 have it paſſed — the houſe 

of commons; but being preſented to che houſe of 1 
peers, it. was thrown by Ad. od najority, 

The commons were 'prea 3 "his re- 
pulſe, but particularly e ner fl upon the earl 

of Halifax; who egeſ ten hinmiſelf in the —— 
Halifax difres rded- their anger, ſecure in conſcious 
innocence. But their rage fell with more weight 
upon lord Strafford, who Rad long deen a priſoner in 
the Tower, upen the depoſition of Oates: Not- 
withſtanding his age, his weak intellects, and the 

JIuſtneſs of his defence, he was arraigned, condemned, 

| A are for» plot hich hd its oy fountain | 
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— of fortitude chat Girpriſedreven-biy friends. 
he rejected their with ce and diſſol ved 
the Parliament that had abuſed thein power. 

The ſtate of the mation at tu time, with regard 

principal men at court, 

if ur panes hymen of the citabliſhed church; 

s of the pooploʒ but that body: Fe phe, votd: 

x elefions, placed between a ſtate: of opulence and: . 


fight, and not 1 ee = 


a emi ge vey 
inſcribed, A 
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prefer. "The Game 
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Tbey infiſted on the bill for en- 
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niſhed, and their children educated in the proteſtant 


religion; that the doctrine of paſſive obedience. was 
In à word, the 
leaders of the; oppoſition were reſolved to be dif- 
pleaſed with every meaſure the king could propoſe, 


and prepared e the former ariſtocracy into the 

_ kingdom. Charles, ſeeing that nothing could be ex- 
pected from counſels m: xe gate} party, and not de- 
iberati 8 


tion, once more PETRI _ 
a ſtedfaſt reſolution of never calling a another. 
This was a ſtroke they had never 


ment the royal and parliamentary commotions were 


ended, Charles ſeemed to rule with deſpotic power, 


and was reſolved to leave to his ſucceſſor the faults. 
and the . misfortunes of his adminiſtration. 
- temper, which had been always eaſy and: werf, 
became arbitrary, and even cruel; he entertained 
ſpies and informers round the throne, ; and impriſoned 
all ſuch as he thought moſt daring in their deſigns. 
He reſolved to humble the prefbyterians ; theſe were 
diveſted of their em and their places filled 
with ſuch as approved the doctrine of nonreſiſtance. 
The clergy te ified their real to the court by their” 
writings and ſermons. The partizans of the 

were moſt numerous, but thoſe of the oppoſite fac- 
tion were. moſt enterpriſing : the mutual animoſity of 
each was inflamed into rage and rancour, and the 
king openly declared himſelf b the head of a faction. 
The city. of London partic ce robe e re- 
ſentment; he deprived them of their charter, and 


only reſtoted it 1 24 he had ſubſected the election of 


the magiſtrates to his immediate authorit 

Such an arbitrary adminiſt 

exciting; new inſurrections. Several noblemen, a- 
mong whom were the duke of Monmouth, the king's 


nature e lords n, Ruſſel, ng, and 
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which the times alone could juſtify. . 
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di . into a combination Wan 1683 7 
deſtroy the king, which was called f- | | 
terward the Ryehowuſe Plot. N conſpirators met 
at the houſe. of one Shepherd 5. a wine - merehant, 
where they promiſed. a riſing in. London, Briſtol, 
| Devonſhire, and Cheſhire. hey agreed upon a 
declaration for juſtifying their deſign; but the ſcheme 5 
was at firſt Wage from the difficulty of the prepa- 
rations previous to taking the field, and! ſoon after 1 
diſcovered: by one Keiling, who expected to eann a 
pardon, for himſelſ by impeactiing his aſſociates. As | 
the plot began to open, new W came in; 1 
Monmouth abſeonded, Grey eſeaped the meſſenger, 1 
who had been ſent nk. him, Rufſel-was com- 
2 the Tower, and Shafteſbury, who foreaw 
3 ger, had; taken refuge in Holland. Lord 
7 Ing Sidney; the famous: legiſlator, and Hampden, 9 
1 en of Oe name e , ray 3 

tax af ſhip- money, were med againit, 0 „ 
ehe e mee. 0 Ki i by : 

upon this . was if 

TT may 9 and h 

to o aocept.in * e 4 by. wry | 
with that intr epidity which was worthy , ar: better 1 
cauſa. While, theſe'meri were thus executed; Men- 
mouth was in ne mean time ſoliciting his: Pian | 


: - kits ſeverities cxerciſed-jn-the latter = part of this. 
reign aroſe merely from the influence of -the-duke-of 
Vork, who was a8, much.! to erueltn h na-— 
5 his brother Chadles::was:ptond!to Fargive- | 

t -was> become terrible even to; 
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oppreſſion were the inſtruments of his power, and 
bigotry and innovation the objects of his wiſh. At 
this period the reign of Charles Was as abſolute as 


that of any monarch in Chriſtendom, and new diſ- 
contents' and treaſons were ſecretly diffuſing their 


poiſon, while the 15 of liberty {till tr Ted hard | 


againſt the ſpirit e which the clergy at- 
tempted to inculcate. Another civil war threatened 
the nation, ſtill more dreadful than the former, as the 
forces were more equally divided: but Charles hap- 


pily died before thoſe calamities could return; he was 5 
ſuddenly ſeized with an apoplectic fit, in the fifty- 


fourth year of his 2 the tewenty- fifth of his 
reign. The people, though they defoifel his admini- 
ſtration, loved his perſon; they were willing to bear 


with the faults of the one, whoſe whole behaviour 


was a continued inſtance of goodnature and affability: 


but they were by no means willing to grant the ſame 
indulgence to his ſucceſſor, whom they hated for his 


prides his religion, his cruelty and connections. He 
was unfit to walk in the irregular ſteps of his pre- 
deceſſor; and, when he purſued the ſame rout, fatal 


experience ſoon convinced him, that he had at once 
miſtaken. himſelf and — enge he ee to 


command. 


But, though England, during x the reit 2 of Charles, 
meaſure, e we like the ocean 
aſter a ſtorm, yet commerce continued to increaſe 


ſeemed, in 


With its uſual celerity and ſucceſs. The manufacture 
of certain ſtuffs, glaſs, copper, ſteel, paper, hats, and 


' ſtockings, was now brought to perfection. Upon 
the baniſhing the proteſtants from France, numbers 


came and ſettled here, and brought their arts with 
them. This application to arts and commerce gave 
England great weight in the balance of Europe; 


1 In beècame the center of politics and arms. 
= N GE was but little encouraged. by the 


Ft ſovyereign, 


| ; 5 *h 5 5 18 . he 
CHARLES It, . 


foverei cg yet the learned made great proficiency in 


eve 


ſon, Burnet, Hobbes, and Shafteſb _ 
landmarks of human knowledge ; J 5 2 ryden, 


122 2 ſtrength and propriety to the language. 


In a word, 

alter; the natural rudeneſs of the inhabitants began 
to take a poliſh from good breeding, and Britiſh fe- 

tocity to meliorate an ſocial „ 


epartment of ſcience; and the philoſophers of 
England began to take the lead. en Nun 


character of the nation now began to 
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